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A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE IN ‘THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ 


BY GEORGE FLETCHER.* 


es. Merchant of Venice is one of 
those plays of Shakespeare in which 
critical and theatrical interpretation 
have most remarkably combined to 
lower the really leading personage 
of the drama to a merely secondary 
place. This misappreciation has not 
only distorted the artistic propor- 
tions and injured the moral signifi- 
cance of the piece, but has caused its 
profoundly and momentously reli- 
ious meaning to be always over- 
ooked or misconceived. Both 
actors and critics have been accus- 
tomed to treat Shylock, his im- 
lacable malice, and its defeat, as 

ing the principal subject of the 
lay. We are, indeed, no longer in 
rae of being told, in the words 
of Mrs. Inchbald, that the grand 
moral aim of Shakespeare, in this in- 
stance, was to produce ‘ detestation of 
the Jew.’ The progress of liberal 
ideas has brought even Englishmen 
to regard the Jew and the Christian, 
in Shakespeare’s immortal picture, 
with something like impartiality, and 
to believe that the poet did so too. 
But still we do not find the subject 
to be anywhere elevated, in critical 
contemplation any more than in 
theatrical interpretation, above the 
old vulgar ground of the mutual 
animosity between Christian and 


Jew. Recent writers on this matter— 
as Mr. Knight, for example — even 
incline to consider Shylock as con- 
sciously dismissed by Shakespeare with 
dramatic injustice, in deference to 
the prejudices of his age and of his 
audience. No one seems to have 
perceived the clear discrimination 
existing in the dramatist’s own mind, 
between the ethical spirit of Judaism 
and that of Christianity in the ab- 
stract, and quite independently of all 
personal or political relations between 
Jew and Christian. But the more 
intimately we examine Shakespeare's 
work for ourselves, the more do we 
find how clearly, truly, and firmly 
he conceived the moral difference, 
nay, contrast, between the very 
essence of Judaism and that of genu- 
ine Christianity ; and saw that, in 
the general progress of humanity, 
the latter was a grand and decisive 
advance upon the former. 

But the more clearly that he per- 
ceived this great distinction, the more 
sensible must he have been of the 
difference, in Christendom itself, be- 
tween the truly Christian spirit of 
universal beneficence, mercy, and 
forgiveness, and that falsely Christ- 
ian spirit of persecution, of which, 
for so many ages, the Jews had been 
the most constant and signal victims. 
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The enormous social evils resulting 
from this gross perversion of Christ- 
ianity, must have presented them- 
selves vividly to his thoughtful mind. 
He must well have perceived how it 
was calculated, beyond all other 
things, to harden the Jews themselves 
in their national and religious per- 
tinacity,—to confirm the persecuting 
Christians in the most unchristian 
habits of mind and feeling, — to 
render the mutual hatred between 
Jew and Christian more and more 
deadly, intense, and incurable,—and, 
consequently, to make the conversion, 
or rather the progress, of the Jews to 
Christianity, more and more distant 
and doubtful. 

Having, then, once resolved on a 
dramatic exposition of these evils, it 
necessarily followed, through that 
sacred regard for the highest morality 
which inseparably accompanies the 
highest art, that his invention must 
furnish him with the means which 
he might vainly have sought in 
the actual world around him, of 
administering dramatic justice be- 
tween Jew and Christian, thus mor- 
tally and inveterately opposed by the 
perverse spirit and practice of the 
time, and of indicating the sole and 
sufficient remedy for that mischievous 
spirit itself. ‘This could only be done 
by introducing, in the character of 
an arbitrator, an ideal personage, who 
should be thoroughly endowed with 
the spirit of that original and genuine 
Christianity which in this matter had 
been so long mistaken or disregarded. 

Under what precise form this spirit 
should here be embodied, would na- 
turally be determined by the con- 
trast which it should present, ex- 
ternally as well as internally, to the 

rsonage who must necessarily stand 
‘orth in the piece as the representa- 
tive of the properly Jewish character 
and manners, intensified rather than 
modified by the peculiar social re- 
lations existing between Jew and 
Christian. The pride and the love 
of his ‘ sacred nation,’ of kindred, and 
of worldly gain, were the leading 
moral characteristics of the ancient 
Hebrew in the land of his fathers. 
In the early ages of Christianity, as 
Herder has well observed, ‘ Christ- 
jans were considered as Jews, and 
despised or oppressed in common 
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with them; they rendering them- 
selves liable to many of the re- 
proaches of the Jews, as pride, super- 
stition, and antipathy to other na- 
tions.’* Afterwards, when the Christ- 
ians themselves, adopting: the in- 
tolerant spirit of Judaism, became 
oppressors of the Jews dispersed 
among them, every native Hebrew 
characteristic was, by the force of 
resistance, more and more inveterately 
fixed. The more that all open re- 
sentment was forbidden them, the 
more did the chosen people, in their 
inmost bosoms, return scorn for 
scorn, as well as hate for hate, to 
their Gentile persecutors. The more 
their intercourse was repelled by the 
Christian society around them, the 
more they were thrown back, in 
very self-defence, to cherish the ties 
of kindred more closely and firmly 
than ever. And the more the bar- 
barous impolicy of their oppressors 
excluded them from the acquisition 
of solid and settled possessions, 
and the practice of useful and 
honourable branches of industry, the 
more they resorted of necessity to 
those descriptions of traffic, especially 
the trade in money, which the ig- 
norant contempt of the Christians 
around them voluntarily abandoned 
to them as vocations unworthy of 
any but a Jew. In the words of 
Herder, ‘They almost everywhere 
gave them an opportunity of en- 
grossing the internal trade of the 
country, particularly in money, by 
their application as individuals, and 
the manner in which they were spread 
abroad as a people; so that the less 
civilized nations of Europe volun- 
tarily became the slaves of their 
usury. Butthiswasnotall. ‘They 
were often treated with great cruelty ; 
and what they had acquired by 
avarice and deceit, or by industry, 
prudence, and order, was tyrannically 
extorted from them: but being ac- 
customed tosuch treatment and forced 
to reckon upon it, they carried their 
artifice and extortion to greater 
lengths.’ Justice, then, both to Jew 
and Christian, demands that the re- 
lation existing between Jewish usury 
and Christian oppression should con- 
stantly be viewed in all its bearings. 

But another and still deeper mo- 
tive naturally combined to give 


* Outlines of a Philosophy of the History of Man, book xii. c. 3. 
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stronger and darker intensity to 
this, which came to be regarded by 
the Christians as the predominant 
assion of the modern Jews. The 
tter found in it not only a great 
means of subsistence, and a defence 
against the violent spoliations of the 
Christians themselves, but also the 
one grand instrument for avenging 
their individual wrongs and those of 
their nation. No wonder that they 
availed themselves of it to the ut- 
most. The only satisfaction they 
could ever expect for the grinding 
insults to wiih hey were daily and 
hourly subject, was to be drawn from 
the pockets of their Christian revilers 
in the shape of exorbitant interest : 
and when some forfeited bond en- 
abled them to press with peculiar 
severity upon the unlucky debtor, 
no wonder that they delighted to 
lace as a set-off to the long-accumu- 
ating arrear of revenge which they 
claimed for their ‘ sacred nation,’ the 
moral torture which alone, in the 
capacity of creditors, they could ever 
hope to inflict upon a Christian. 
Now, the more we examine Shake- 
speare’s character of Shylock, the 
more we shall find it to be an ideal- 
ization of this same character of the 
original, genuine Hebrew, as modi- 
fied by its existence in a Christian 
state in the later Middle Age. The 
deeply-rooted attachment to the faith 
and to the race of his fathers; the 
strong, tenacious love of kindred and 
of property; the habit and the pas- 
sion of usury, to serve the double 
purpose of gain and of revenge ;—all 
are there in all their fulness and 
power. The bitter oppression of his 
fathers through long, long centuries, 
lies at the bottom of his heart, ag- 
gravating and aggravated by the 
sense of long, long years of crushing 
indignity experienced in his own per- 
son. Thus only could the dramatist 
bring home to us this great master 
feature of the long-believing, long- 
enduring, long-resenting race, in all 
its darkest and sublimest intensity. 
To hold the balance, we say, be- 
tween such a personation of perse- 
cuted Judaism and those represent- 
atives of persecuting Christendom 
to whom he is opposed, it was indis- 
pensable to create an ideal personage 
endowed, both in mind and heart, 
with the true and original spirit of 
universal Christian charity. This 
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creation must also offer, on the 
scene, the most striking contrast pos- 
sible to the aspect as well as the 
spirit of the perfect Jew. We see 
how all this is accomplished in the 
character of Portia, considered in 
every view, personally, morally, and 
intellectually, as well as in grace and 
station. We trace clearly Shake- 
speare’s perception that as, on the 
one hand, the concentrated, self-in- 
terested, vindictive spirit of Judaism 
could be rendered in full force and 
fitness only by a male representative, 
so the ditfusive, sympathetic, for- 
giving spirit of true Christianity, 
could be developed in its fullest light, 
warmth, and beauty, only by a Christ- 
ian heroine, in the largest and most 
liberal sense of the term. The-very 
name of Portia, and the remarkable 
comparison of her,— 


nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia,— 


finely show us how far she is ex- 
alted, in the poet’s conception, above 
the narrow, bigoted Christianity of 
her time, in the sphere of divine, 
essential, impartial humanity. 

The highest exhibition of this cha- 
racter, of the great, enlightened 
Christian woman, to which her 
bright, unclouded intellect is prompt- 
ed by her glowing and expansive 
heart, appears in the great decisive 
scene wherein she holds the balance 
of moral justice at once so nicely and 
so evenly between the Christian and 
the Jew. But in order to lend that 
heart itself the strongest stimulus of 
which it is susceptible, we find it first 
of all possessed by a noble and a 
worthy sympathetic love, to the 
fruition of which the happy nese 
of this judicial problem is interpose 
as the sole remaining requisite. 
Hence, in the task of more detailed 
examination which now lies before 
us, we have to consider, first, the 
relation, as lovers, between Portia 
and Bassanio; secondly, that as 
friends, between Bassanio and An- 
tonio; thirdly, that as the Christian 
merchant and the Jewish usurer, 
between Antonio and Shylock ; 
fourthly, that between the Jewish 
creditor and the truly Christian judge, 
in Shylock and Portia; and fifthly, 
that of love and friendship, in the 
sequel, between Portia and the 
rescued friends. 


A Study of Shakespeare in 
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Portra anp Bassantio. 


Finding ever in Shakespeare, as in 
nature, that of true perfection sym- 
pathetic love is the truest delineator, 
we cannot more appropriately indi- 
cate the general character and aspect, 
as well as fortune, of the heroine of 
this drama, than by the words in 
which her lover introduces them to 
his friend :— 

In Belmont is a lady richly left, 

And she is fair, and fairer than that 
word, 

Of wond’rous virtues * * * * 

Her name is Portia; nothing under- 
valued 

To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her 
worth ; 

For the four winds blow in from every 
coast 

Renowned suitors: and her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 

Which makes her seat of Belmont, Col- 
chos’ strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 


Then how finely is the image of 
bright as well as noble beauty thus 
suggested to us, developed in the 
same speaker’s exclamations over her 
portrait in the casket scene :— 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit! What demi- 


gs 

Hath come so near creation! Move these 
eyes ? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? Here are sever’d 
lips, 

Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 

Should sunder such sweet friends. Here, 

in her hairs, 

The painter plays the spider; and hath 
woven 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of 
men, 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs. But her 


eyes,— 

How could he see to do them ?-—having 
made one, 

Methinks it should have power to steal 
both his, 

And leave itself unfurnish’d. Yet look, 
how far 

The substance of my praise doth wrong 
this shadow, 

In underprizing it, so far this shadow 

Doth limp behind the substance. 


And, again, the brief account which 
Bassanio has given us of the wide- 
spread fame of the lady's beauty, 
wealth, and virtues, is thus amplified 
by one of her royal suitors :— 


[May, 
From the four corners of the earth they 


come 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal-breathing 
saint. 

The Hyrcanian deserts, and the vasty 
wilds 

Of wide Arabia, are as through fares now 

For princes to come view fair Portia. 

The wat’ry kingdom, whose ambitious 
head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits ; but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 


It is in the scene where, in con- 
versation with her attendant Nerissa, 
she characterizes each individual of 
one ‘parcel’ of these ‘ wooers,’ that 
the moral and intellectual qualities 
of the heroine are first unfolded to 
us. Each of the half-dozen suitors 
here in question, let us observe, is of 
a different nation from all the others; 
but we must beware of inferring 
from hence that Shakespeare meant 
them to stand as sieclate repre- 
sentatives of the individual character 
of their respective nations. Un- 
doubtedly he speaks from his own 
conscience where he makes Portia 
say, on this point, ‘I know it is a 
sin tobe amocker.’ But it is equally 
clear, that in each of these indi- 
viduals the vice or defect of character 
which is shown to predominate is 
designed to indicate some predominant 
failing of his particular country at 
the period in which Shakespeare 
wrote ;—whether it be the Neapolitan 
prince, who ‘doth nothing but talk 
of his horse ;—the County Palatine, 
who ‘doth nothing but frown ;—the 
French lord, who ‘is every man in 
no man,’ and ‘will fence with his 
own shadow;—the young English 
baron, who ‘is a proper man’s pic- 
ture—but, alas! who can converse 
with a dumb show ?’—the Scottish 
lord, who ‘ borrowed a box of the ear 
of the Englishman, and swore he 
would pay him again when he was 
able;’—or the drunken German 
prince, who ‘ when he is best is a little 
worse than a man, and when he is 
worst is little better than a beast.’ 


There is not one among them (con- 
cludes Portia) but I dote on his very 
absence; and I pray God grant them a 
fair departure. 

Nerissa. Do you not remember, lady, 
in your father’s time, a Venetian, a 
scholar and a soldier, that came hither in 
company of the Marquis of Montfer- 
rat ? 
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Portia. Yes, yes, it was Bassanio ; as 
I think, so was he called. 

Ner. True, madam; he, of all the 
men that ever my foolish eyes looked 
upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well, and I re- 
member him worthy of thy praise. 


With this evident predilection in 
favour of the accomplished Venetian, 
Portia yet consents to submit her 
choice of a husband to the sort of 
lott@y dictated by her father’s will— 
a submission so opposed, on a super- 
ficial view, to the general spirit and 
conduct of Shakespeare’s ideal he- 
Toines, as to demand from us a much 
more full and particular examination 
into the whole affair of the caskets 
than has ever yet been critically 

iven to it. This we find the more 
indispensable when we consider the 
long-established theatrical treatment 
of the piece. Nothing less than a 
revalent want of insight into the 
ramatist’s own meaning in this 
nd portion of his developement 
th of plot and character in this 
play, could have permitted either 
critic or audience to tolerate that 
deliberately senseless mutilation and 
disfigurement of this great work in 
this essential part, which has contri- 
buted so largely to lower its he- 
roine from the dramatic as well as 
moral supremacy assigned to her 
by Shakespeare, to that secondary 
place which she has so long held 
m the estimation of the actor and 
the public. 

In the earlier part, then, of the 
same scene with Nerissa which we 
have already quoted, we find Portia 
exclaiming :— 

But this reasoning is not in the 
fashion to choose me a husband. Oh 
me, the word choose! I may neither 
choose whom I would, nor refuse whom 
I dislike; so is the will of a living 
daughter curb’d by the will of a dead 
father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that I 
cannot choose one, nor refuse none ? 

To which Nerissa replies :— 

Your father was ever virtuous, and 
holy men, at their death, have good in- 
spirations ; therefore the lottery that he 
hath devised in these three chests, of gold, 
silver, and lead, (whereof who chooses his 
meaning chooses you), will, no doubt, 
never be chosen by any rightly but one 
who you shall rightly love.’ 


Here, indeed, we see clearly stated 
the only rational ground of obedience 
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to a testamentary injunction like 
this, in a matter so vitally affecting 
the happiness of the heiress herself— 
that it might be safely presumed, 
from the well-known character of, 
the deceased father, that the whole 
arrangement of the caskets, with 
their respective contents and in- 
scriptions, had been dgsigned, not 
arbitrarily and capriciously, but as a 
real test of the worthiness of the 
suitors, and so as a safeguard to the 
heroine’s permanent welfare. Let 
us also observe, that this natural in- 
ference is confirmed in her mind by 
the knowledge which she already 
possesses of the contents, as well as 
the materials and inscriptions, of 
the several caskets, — consequently, 
of the moral relation which the ma- 
terial of each one bears to what is 
contained in it, as well as to what is 
written upon it,—and therefore, of the 
general indication which the fact of 
choosing any particular casket will 
give as to the character of the 
chooser. 

To understand this clearly, let us 
examine for ourselves, as Portia must 
have done, first of all, the relation 
subsisting between the material of 
each casket and the object deposited 
in it. 

The golden casket, then, we find, 
contains the death’s head; the silver 
one, the image of a fool’s head ; and 
the leaden one, the likeness of Portia 
herself. We see at once the principle 
of absolute contrast upon which the 
first and last of the three are ar- 
ranged in all respects ;—the contrast 
between gold and lead ; that between 
the death’s head and the sunny brow 
of Portia; and finally, that between 
the outside and the inside of each of 
these two caskets—the dazzling gold 
enclosing the ‘carrion Death, and 
the dull lead ‘fair Portia’s counter- 
feit. In the silver casket, on the 
contrary, both the material and the 
enclosure being intermediate between 
those of the other two caskets re- 
spectively, the pale silver, midway 
between the lustre of the gold and 
the blankness of the lead, is not in 
contrast, but coincidence, with the 
fool's head within, equally inter- 
mediate between the eyeless mould- 
ering skull and the beaming intel- 
lectual beauty of Portia. 

Then, again, the external inscrip- 
tions correspond exactly, in their 
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moral relation, with the metallic 
outsides respectively. The attractive 
gold bears the promising announce- 
ment, ‘ Who chooseth me, shall gain 
what many men desire;’ the repul- 
sive lead, the discouraging one, ‘ Who 
chooseth me, must give and hazard 
all he hath ;’ and the indifferent sil- 
ver, the eguivocal sentence, ‘Who 
chooseth me, shall get as much as he 
deserves.’ 

From all this it follows, that he 
who should choose the golden casket 
would be the man most liable, like 
the multitude, to trust and be misled 
by appearances; that, on the con- 
trary, he who should choose the 
leaden one would be the man most 
mistrusting appearances, and arguing 
with the few, from the outside to the 
inside, rather by contrast than re- 
semblance ; and that the chooser of 
the middle or silver casket would be 
one of that very considerable number 
who have wit enough to avoid fol- 
— the opinion of the multitude, 
but have not wisdom enough to 
judge soundly for themselves. 

This we find confirmed by the 
words of the several enclosed scrolls 
containing the respective answers to 
the adventuring suitors. Thus, to 
the chooser of the golden casket it 
is said :— 

All that glisters is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told ; 

Many a man his life hath sold, 

But my outside to behold. 

Gilded tombs do worms infold : 

Had you been as wise as bold, 

Young in limbs, in judgment old, 

Your answer had not been inscroll’d. 

Fare you well, your suit is cold. 


To the chooser of the leaden casket 
the answer is as opposite as is the 
nature of his choice :— 
You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair, and choose as true. 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content, and seek no new. 
If you be well pleas’d with this, 
And hold your fortune for your bliss, 
Turn you where your lady is, 
And claim her with a loving kiss. 


And the silver casket yields the fol- 
lowing answer to the chooser who 
falls midway between vulgar opinion 
and true judgment :— 

The fire seven times tried this ; 

Seven times tried that judgment is, 

That did never choose amiss. 

Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
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Such have but a shadow’s bliss : 

There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver’d o’er, and so was this. 

Take what wife you will to bed, 

I will ever be your head. 

So begone, sir, you are sped. 

In fine, let us observe how the 
other indications of character, in the 
discourse and demeanour of the three 
several suitors in question, corre- 
spond with that afforded by their 
selection in this lottery ofgthe 
caskets. 

The Prince of Morocco, who 
chooses the golden casket, shows 
himself as boastful, presumptuous, 
and vain-glorious, as he proves to 
be superficial in judgment. 

The Prince of Arragon we find to 
be one of those half-reasoners so 
common in the world. He will not 
choose the gold.— 

What says the golden chest ? ha! let me 
see :— 

Who chooseth me, shall get what many 
men desire. 

What many men desire. 
meant 

Of the fool multitude, that choose by 
show, 

Not learning more than the fond eye 
doth teach ; 

Which pries not to the interior, but, like 
the martlet, 

Builds in the weather on the outward 
wall, 

Even in the force and road of casualty. 

I will not choose what many men desire, 

Because. I will not jump with common 
spirits, 

And rank me with the barbarous mul- 
titudes. 


And yet he rejects the leaden 
casket, on no other ground than that 
of its outward aspect — 

You shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard, 


And so, by this negative and self- 
contradictory process, he falls upon 
the equivocal silver, which presents 
him with ‘ the portrait of a blinking 
idiot. Whereupon Portia signifi- 
cantly remarks — 

Oh, these deliberate fools !—when they 

do choose, 
They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 


And lastly, the speech of Bassanio, 
in making his choice, exhibits to us 
the man of comprehensive obser- 
vation and reflection, not merely 
independent of the vulgar opinion, 


but capable of judging sagaciously for 
himself :— 


That may be 
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So may the outward shows be least 
themselves : 

The world is still deceiv’d with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

But, being season’d with a gracious voice, 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 

Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward 
parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all 
as false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their 
chins 

The beards of Hercules and frowning 
Mars ; 

Who, inward searched, have livers white 
as milk ; 

And these assume butvalour’s excrement, 

To render them redoubted. Look on 
beauty, 

And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by the 
weight ; 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear most 
of it : 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with 
the wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous 
scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times 
put on 

To entrap the wisest. 
gaudy gold, 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common 
drudge 

*Tween man and man: but thou, thou 
meagre lead, 

Which rather threat’nest than dost pro- 
mise aught, 

Thy plainness moves me more than elo- 
quence, 

And here choose I.—Joy be the conse- 
quence ! 


This is thes 


Therefore, thou 


peech most intellect- 
ually characteristic of Bassanio, ‘a 
scholar’ as well as ‘a soldier,’ at the 
same time that it most indicates the 
intellectual sympathy between him 


and the heroine. Here, indeed, no 
less than in the case of Posthumus 
and Imogen, we find that 


By her election may be truly read 
What kind of man he is, 


in every respect. For this is one of 
the instances in which the dramatist 
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has most conspicuously exhibited an 
absolute sympathy, both of native 
character and acquired perfections, 
as the instinctive principle of the 
mutual attraction between his he- 
roine and his hero. They are as 
much created for each other as Juliet 
and Romeo themselves—the coinci- 
dence of fortune between them is 
alone wanting ; and here, as in eve 
similar instance where his heroine is 
the leading character, the prepon- 
derance of fortune is cast on her side, 
in addition to the perfect equality of 
merit, —in the author’s intuitive 
solicitude to place the purity and 
generosity of motive in his heroine 
beyond all suspicion. Besides, this 
was peculiarly requisite in the case of 
Portia, designed, we see, to personify 
all the generous and beneficent spirit 
of Christianity, as opposed to the in- 
herent selfishness and covetousness of 
Judaism. Throughout the piece we 
find everything indicating, in this 
princely heiress, the habitual exercise 
as well as the spirit of munificence— 
so very significantly, though quietly, 
expressed in one of her own charac- 
teristic sentences,— 


I never did repent for doing good. 


Let us now trace the operation of 
these two dramatic elements, the 
sympathy of character and the con- 
trast of fortune, in the several steps 
of Bassanio’s courtship. 

Already, when he had visited at 
her father’s house, 

from her eyes 
He did receive fair speechless messages. 
How consciously these messages 
had been sent, and how favourably 
the object of them had been remem- 
bered by the sender, we find in the 
dialogue already quoted between Por- 
tia and her female companion. Por- 
tia there confirms the opinion which 
her attendant expresses, that Bassa- 
nio was, of all men they had seen, 
‘the best deserving a fair lady ;’ in 
forming which judgment, to borrow 
her own expression in another place, 
she was 
not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes, 


but had paid equal regard to his 
moral and intellectual endowments. 
That Bassanio’s personal preference 
for her was in all respects equally 
decided, appears in the terms above 
quoted, no less enthusiastic than dis- 
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criminating, wherein he first speaks 
of her to Antonio. Now, therefore, 
that she is her own mistress, ‘ richly 
left, he may both reasonably and 
honourably fiatter himself that, when 
enabled by his friend’s assistance to 
present himself in appropriate style 
among the suitors of the lady, he 
shall, as he tells Antonio, ‘ question- 
less be fortunate.’ On the other 
hand, what a lively presentiment of 
his arrival, entertained by the ladies 
at Belmont, appears in the passage 
which immediately follows the trial 
and departure of the Prince of Arra- 
gon, who has followed the Prince of 
orocco as the second unsuccessful 
adventurer on the caskets.— 


Enter a Lady-in-waiting. 

Lady. Where is my lady ? 

Por. Here: what would my lord ? 

Lady. Madam, there is alighted at your 

gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord : 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets ; 
To wit, besides commends and courteous 
breath, 
Gifts of rich value ; yet I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love : 
A day in April never came so sweet, 
To show how costly summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his 
lord. 
Por. No more, I pray thee; I am 
half afeard 
Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee, 
Thou spend’st such high-day wit in 
praising him. 
Come, come, Nerissa; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid’s post that comes so man- 
nerly. 

Ner. Bassanio, lord Love, if thy will 

it be ! 

Bassanio, then, we see, presents 
himself, and is cordially received, 
not, like the princes who have pre- 
ceded him, as a formal suitor, but on 
the footing ofan esteemed and favour- 
ite acquaintance. He finds every 
encouragement as well as incentive 
to follow Antonio's parting counsel 
to him,— 

Be merry, and employ your chiefest 
thoughts 

To courtship, and such fair ostents of 
love 

As shall conveniently become you there, 

That he has also followed his 
friend's advice, to ‘stay the very 
riping of the time,’ is beautifully 
shown in the whole tenour.and in 
every word of Portia’s opening speech 
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to him in the scene where he proceeds 
to the trial of the caskets : 


I pray you, tarry ; pause a day or two, 

Before you hazard ; for in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company ; therefore, forbear 
awhile. 

There’s something tells me (but it is not 
love) 

I would not lose you: and you know 
yourself, ' 

Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me 
well 

(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but 
thought), 

I would detain you here some month or 
two, 

Before you venture for me. 
teach you 

How to choose right, but then I am for- 
sworn ; 

So will I never be; so may you miss me : 

But if you do, you’ll make me wish a sin, 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew 
your eyes, 

They have o’erlook’d me, and divided 
me ; 

One half of me is yours, the other half 
yours— 

Mine own, I would say; but if mine, 
then yours ; 

And so, all yours.—Oh, these naughty 
times 

Put bars between the owners and their 
rights! 

And so, though yours, not yours.—Prove 
it so, 

Let Fortune go to hell for it, not I.— 

I speak too long, but ’tis to piece the 
time, 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election. 


She says to him presently after,— 


I could 


If you do love me, you will find me out ; 


and she shows every other sign of 
believing it. Why, then, at this 
moment does she wish to ‘ stay him 
from election?’ Because, though 
she has no doubt whatever of his 
personal liking for her, and his rea- 
diness to marry her, she feels not yet 
assured that he really does love her 
with that perfect devotion which 
alone can or ought to content a spirit 
like hers in such a union. Bassanio, 
we must observe, is no Romeo, quite 
a novice in the world; on the con- 
trary, he is a man of the world and 
of pleasure, as well as a scholar and 
a soldier. Nevertheiess, with the 
high instinct of her noble heart and 
intelligence, she doubts not that a 
man of his endowments will not fail 
to love her truly if he once but know 
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her thoroughly. Hence her wish 

above expressed,— 

But lest you should not understand me 
well, 

I would detain you here some month or 
two, 

Before you venture for me. 

But Bassanio’s vehement protesta- 
tions of the sincerity of his passion, 
and still more the torment which he 
seems to suffer from suspense— 

Let me choose ; 

For, as I am, I live upon the rack, &c., 

make it impossible for her to strive 

any longer to withhold him,-- 

Away, then: I am lock’d in one of them ; 

If you do love me, you will find me out. 

Still, that ‘ noble and most sovereign 

reason, the serene ascendancy of 

which so remarkably distinguishes 

her even among the ideal women 

of Shakespeare, makes her pre- 

pare for the worst issue of the 

trial no less than for the best, as we 

see in her exquisite ensuing passage 

of self-communion :— 

Let music sound while he doth make his 
choice ; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like 
end, 

Fading in music: that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be 
the stream 

And wat’ry death-bed for him. He may 
win : 

And what is music then ? then music is 

Even as the flourish when true subject 
bow 

To a new-crowned monarch ; such it is 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of 
day 

That creep into the dreaming bride- 
groom’s ear, 

And summon him to marriage. 


The soft music, the character of 
which is here so beautifully indicated, 
as intended to mark the feeling of 
impassioned suspense which rules for 
the moment, and so to harmonize 
alike with the unhappy or with the 
favourable result, accompanies in 
Shakespeare the significant song, the 
burden of which ‘rings Fancy’s 
knell.’ How expressively the senti- 
ment of the song itself accords both 
with the doubtful occasion and with 
the equivocal character and purpose 
of the instrumental harmony, we 
find it the more necessary to explain 
distinctly here, because the words of 
the song, ‘ Tell me, where is Fancy 
bred,’ &c., have long been excluded 
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from ‘the acting play,’ thus breaking 
the finest central link in the ex- 
quisitely conducted interest of this 
great decisive scene. 

‘Fancy, then, we must observe, 
in the writings of Shakespeare, and 
in the language of his time, signifies 
that uneasy season of love which 
precedes the certainty of its thorough 
requital. Thus, in any case, 

Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies ; 

since it either expires on finding 
itself hopeless of requital, or becomes 
merged in the perfect enjoyment of 
mutual love. In the present instance, 
should Bassanio choose erroneously, 
and so prove his love to be defective, 
the moral of the song will be ap- 
plicable to him in the former sense, 
as ‘fading in music;’ should he, on 
the contrary, choose aright, it will 
equally apply in the opposite sense 
of ‘summoning him to marriage.’ 

At the moment when the song 
ceases the die is already cast ; as the 
firm, unhesitating tone in which Bas- 
sanio begins his decisive speech,— 

So may the outward shows be least 

themselves, &c., 
and the easy self-possession with 
which he proceeds to instance the 
various ways in which 
The world is still deceiv’d with 

ornament, 
show that he has already made his 
decision upon the caskets, with full 
and steady confidence in the reasons 
which have directed his judgment. 

The varying emotions, yet gra- 
dually brightening through hope to 
certainty, which fluctuate in Portia’s 
countenance during this discourse of 
Bassanio, present one of those pas- 
sages of mute acting which make the 
highest demands upon the genius 
and expressive powers of the actress 
in this noble part. These emotions, 
with the whole agitated course of her 
previous thoughts, are beautifully 
indicated in the first lines of the ex- 
clamation in which her long-repressed 
feelings outpour themselves, on the 
instant that no shadow of doubt re- 
mains that her lover has made the 
right selection :— 


How all the other passions fleet to air ; 

As doubtful thoughts and rash-embrac’d 
despair, 

And shuddering fear, and .green-eyed 
jealousy ! 
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Oh, love, be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy, 
In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess ; 
I feel too much thy blessing, make it less 
For fear I surfeit ! 


If anything could add to this ful- 
ness of her assurance, it would be the 
glowingly impassioned exclamations 
of her lover over the portrait which 
he finds in the leaden casket, and 
then the courteous delicacy with 
which he submits to her confirmation 
the ‘gentle scroll’ which accompa- 
nies the portrait,— 


As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 


The terms and the tone of the 
verbal ratification which eagerly fol- 
lows, now that the speaker has reco- 
vered all her self-possession after the 
first overwhelming tide of joy, un- 
mingled and unclouded, has passed 
over her heart, peculiarly exhibit the 
high moral wisdom of this heroine, 
together with her constant habit as 
well as spirit of overflowing muni- 
ficence :— 


You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I 
stand, 

Suchas Iam. Though, for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better ; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand 
times 

More rich ; 

That only to stand high on your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, 
friends, 

Exceed account. But the full sum of me, 

Is sum of something: which, to term in 
gross, 

Is an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, un- 
practis’d ; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn; and happier than 
this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn ; 

Happiest of all is, that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself, and what is mine, to you and 
yours 

Is now converted. But now I was the 
lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my ser- 
vants, 

Queen o’er myself; and even now, but 
now, 

This house, these servants, and this same 
myself, 

Are yours, my lord, 
this ring, 

Which when you part from, lose, or give 
away, 


I give them with 
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Let it presage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Here again, in short, we trace the 
great Christian woman as conceived 
by Shakespeare, in the most impor- 
tant action of her life. She delivers 
her own conception and feeling of 
the true spirit of marriage, wherein 
two things are chiefly conspicuous,— 
the boundless devotion of herself and 
hers to the man whom she finds en- 
tirely worthy of and devoted to her,— 
and her delighted anticipation of the 
endless pleasure and improvement 
which await her in their intellectual 
communion. Indeed, we find in 
Shakespeare, as in life, that the 
higher the moral and intellectual en- 
dowments in woman, the more ex- 
alted ever is her appreciation of the 
kindred qualities in the man of her 
election, and the greater her solicitude 
to be united with him in mind as 
thoroughly as in heart. 

So, also, do we find the converse 
of this proposition constantly to hold. 
In this decisive passage, as in all the 
previous course of the relations be- 
tween Portia and Bassanio, the grow- 
ing sentiment of affectionate vene- 
ration is not on one side only ; it is 
thoroughly reciprocal. That best 
homage, gratefully impassioned ap- 

reciation, which we have just heard 
rom the lips of the heroine, is per- 
fectly echoed in her lover's reply :— 
Madam, you have bereft me of all words ; 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins ; 
And there is such confusion in my powers, 
As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing pleased multitude ; 
Where every something, being blent to- 
gether, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy 
Express’d and not express’d. But when 
this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life 
from hence ; 
Oh, then be bold to say, Bassanio’s dead ! 

The same exalted and generous 
conception of the matrimonial rela- 
tion makes Portia, on learning the 

ril incurred for her lover's sake by 

is bosom friend, interrupt the so- 
lemnization of her nuptials, and de- 
vote all her means oat all her ener- 
gies to deliver, as she says, 
the semblance of her soul 
From out the state of hellish cruelty. 


Before proceeding to examine that 
highest moral and intellectual deve- 
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lopement of this great ideal character, 
to which it is stimulated by so re- 
markable a blending of the two grand 
motives of love and friendship in all 
their nobleness and tenderness, it is 
requisite that we acquaint ourselves 
thoroughly with the spirit of that 
manly affection which Shakespeare, 
himself so exquisitely susceptible of 
it, has here so studiously portrayed 
as existing between Antonio and 
Bassanio, and so emphatically de- 
signated by the epithet of ‘ godlike 
amity.’ 


II. 


BAssAnio AND ANTONIO. 


The basis of the friendly relation 
between Bassanio and Antonio, as 
conceived by the dramatist, may be 
safely inferred from the following 
words of Portia, whom we find to be 
the great moralist in this play, as we 
have shown Imogen to be in that of 
Cymbeline * :— 

For in companions, 
That do converse and waste the time to- 
gether, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of 
love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit ; 
Which makes me think that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 
Must needs be like my lord. 
And accordingly we find, between 
the two distinguished kinsmen, those 
great essential resemblances of cha- 
racter, that similarity in taste and 
feeling, which are indispensable to 
produce a friendship at once tender 
and solid—along with those differ- 
ences of temperament, of occupation, 
and of intellectual qualification, which 
are often requisite to give to even 
the most virtuous and exalted friend- 
ship a vivid and permanent reci- 
procity. Thus, with what cordial 
sympathy as well as full er 
tion, does Bassanio himself, address- 
ing Portia, sketch to us the moral 
picture of Antonio :— 
The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man, 
The best condition’d ; an unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies ; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

So far the two characters coincide. 

The most obvious difference between 
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them results from the very different 
vocations in life to which they have 
early been devoted—the one to the 
mercantile, the other to the military 
profession. Hence Antonio has be- 
come, in his pursuits, essentially the 
man of business; Bassanio the man 
of leisure and elegant enjoyment, 
the scholar and the courtier no less 
than the soldier. He is, therefore, 
just the man to become indispensable 
to the leisure hours of Antonio, who 
has been educated to a taste for all 
that gracefully intellectual inter- 
course which the genius, the train- 
ing, and the way of life, of his 
accomplished kinsman, have so pecu- 
liarly qualified him to furnish. An- 
tonio’s spirit, indeed, subsists on the - 
company of Bassanio ; whose feelings 
and whose intellect are scarcely less 
gratified in imparting this mental 
nourishment to his friend, than those 
of the latter are in receiving it. 

In short, Bassanio, in all personal 
respects, has no less fitness to be the 
friend of Antonio, than he has to be 
the lover of Portia. Here, again, 
the only inequality between the two 
is that of fortune. As regards money, 
the business of Antonio, by virtue of 
his profession, is to gain it; that of 
Bassanio, to spend it. Besides, we are 
clearly shown that Bassanio is no ‘pro- 
digal’ in fact, though he is so in the 
mouth and estimation of Shylock, 
the man of thrift: he is a gentleman 
who, as so often happens, has been 
educated in the taste and the habit 
of elegant expense, but inheriting a 
fortune too narrow to enable him to 
indulge it without embarrassment. 
His case is fairly stated in his own 
confession to Antonio, towards whom 
insincerity on such an occasion would 
have been as impracticable and as 
ill-timed as it must have been un+ 
congenial to the speaker :— 


’Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 

How much I have disabled my estate, 

By something showing a more swelling 
port 

Than my faint means would grant con- 
tinuance : 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 

From such a noble rate; but my chief 
care 

Is, to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 

Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 


* See ‘ Characters in Cymbeline,’ Studies of Shakespeare, pp. 42-108. 
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I owe the most in money and in love ; 

And from your love I have a warranty 

To unburthen all my plots and purposes, 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Antonio. I pray you, good Bassanio, 

let me know it; 

And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 

Within the eye of honour, be assured, 

My purse, my person, my extremest 
means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 


How beautifully are we here shown, 
that though admitting his expendi- 
ture to have been ‘something too 
SS in proportion to his means, 

assanio has nothing of the true 
—s of the spendthrift, but has all 
the honourable pride of pecuniary 
independence. He has already re- 
signed himself to a reduction of his 
expenses —‘ abridged,’ as he says, 
* from such a noble rate,,-—and he now 
has recourse to his friend’s assist- 
ance, not to obtain more money to 
spend in self-indulgence, but to en- 
able him to discharge his obligations 
already contracted. How admirably 

rtrayed likewise is the delicate re- 

uctance of the obliged friend to 

introduce even to his generous kins- 

man this fresh demand upon his 

beneficent kindness, even for the 

honourable purpose he has now in 

view :— 

In my school days, when I had lost one 
shaft, 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 

The self-same way, with more advised 
watch, 

To find the other forth ; and by adven- 
turing both 

I oft found both: I urge this childhood 
proof, 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much; and, like a wilful 
youth, 

That which I owe is lost: but if you 
please 

To shoot another arrow that self way 

Which you did shoot the first, I do not 
doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring your latter hezard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

And how pleasingly characteristic 

of the manly tenderness of honour- 

able affection in Antonio, is the gen- 

tle reproof which he gives to the 

circumlocutory manner of this ap- 

plication of Bassanio :— 

You know me well, and herein waste but 
time 

To wind about my love with circum- 
stance ; 
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And, out of doubt, you do me now more 
wrong, 
In making question of my uttermost, 
Than if you had made waste of all I have: 
Then do but say to me what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be 
done, 
And I am prest unto it: therefore, 
speak. 
Then, but not till then, does Bas- 
sanio venture to answer the question 
with which Antonio had opened this 
colloquy between them — 
Well, tell me now, what lady is this same, 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 
That you, to-day, promis’d to tell me of ? 
Bassanio now informs him :— 
In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And she is fair, and fairer than that word, 
Of wond’rous virtues. Often from her 
eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. 
and 
The four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors. * * * * 
O my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of these, 
I have a heart presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate. 
In order to appreciate fully the 
magnanimity of self-sacrifice with 
which Antonio now hastens to for- 
ward the wishes of his friend, we 
must observe those circumstances of 
his position, at the moment, which 
make Bassanio’s company more than 
ever necessary to his own ease and 
cheerfulness. The cares of business, 
from which the converse of his friend 
has been his constant and delightful 
diversion, are just then pressing 
upon him with unusual heaviness. 
Although, with that cautious solici- 
tude for his pecuniary credit which 
belongs to his profession, he denies 
to his fellow merchants in the open- 
ing scene that he 
Is sad to think upon his merchandize, 


- we find him, so soon as they 
ave departed, saying confidentially 
to Bassanio :— 
Thou know’st that all my fortunes are 

at sea ; 
Nor haye I money, nor commodity 
To faise a present sum. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that, 
notwithstanding all his firmness and 
equanimity, 

His mind is tossing on the ocean, 

as Salarino tells him in the begin- 
ning of that noble passage which so 
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admirably describes the cares, as well 
as the maritime glories, of a princely 
merchant. There is, indeed, no pro- 
bability that all his numerous ven- 
tures will miscarry : but there is still a 
ibility—that is, the possibility of 
is utter ruin, by causes entirely be- 
yond his control. This is just the 
species of anxiety from which cheer- 
ful society is the only effectual di- 
version: and at this moment it is, 
when Bassanio’s company is indis- 
pensable to the cheering of Antonio's 
spirits, that the prosecution of his 
love-suit calls him away from his 
affectionate friend. From that same 
question of Antonio to Bassanio 
which is quoted above, we find that 
the latter, without mentioning the 
particular lady in question, had ac- 
quainted Antonio with his contem- 
plated absence on such an errand; 
and so added this to his previous 
cause of depression, just before that 
opening scene where Antonio thus 
commences the dialogue :— 
In sooth I know not why I am so sad ; 
It wearies me; you say, it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came 
by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is 
born, 
I am to learn; 
And such a want-wit sadness ‘makes of 
me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 


Of the two causes of sadness of which 
he is clearly conscious, he naturally 
dissembles from his fellow merchants 
his apprehensions about the safety 
of his property; while the other is a 
matter of private feeling too delicate 
to be imparted to his less intimate 
acquaintance. 

his evasion on Antonio’s part, 
resembles that which Hamlet uses 
towards those who are sent to find 
out the cause of his unusual melan- 
choly. In neither case has Shake-~ 
speare represented a melancholy in- 
herent and constitutional, though in 
both it has commonly been so inter- 
preted. That Antonio, indeed, from 
the gravity of his character and pro- 
fession, together with the tender 
kindliness of his nature, is predis- 
posed rather to the sad than to the 
inirthful, is quite evident : but that a 
sedate cheerfulness, at least, has been 
his natural and accustomed tone, 
appears not only from the whole 
tenour of his language and conduct 
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in the piece, but from the observ- 
ations of his acquaintance upon his 
altered look and manner, especially 
that of Gratiano in this same first 
scene :— 
You look not well, signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the 
world ; 
They lose it, that do buy it with much 
care. 
Believe me, you are marvellously chang’ d. 
The real height of generosity in 
Antonio on this occasion, then, can be 
estimated only by reflecting that, at 
the very moment when every selfish 
feeling would have prompted him to 
do anything and everything in order 
to detain Bassanio in his company, he 
eagerly sacrifices his own personal 
solace to make yet greater efforts in 
promoting the permanent happiness 
and independence of his friend. A 
less noble spirit would have been 
liberal enough of money, to keep in 
dependence as well as proximity the 
man whose presence was indispensa- 
ble to his more refined enjoyments: 
but Antonio tells his friend at once— 
Try what my credit can in Venice do, 
That shall be rack’d even to the utter- 
most, 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Por- 
tia— 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is ; and I no question make 
To have it of my trust, or for my sake. 
The same affectionate eagerness to 
furnish his friend with the means of 
making a becoming appearance in 
his expedition to pay court to the 
elegant and wealthy heiress, betrays 
him into consenting to the strange 
kind of forfeiture proposed by Shy- 
lock, by leading him to confide too 
hastily in the pretended good-will of 
the Jew, and in the certainty of the 
return of a portion of his own ven- 
tures within the specified time. And 
ain, how finely the same business- 
like promptitude, as well as friendly 
solicitude, appears in that brief sub- 
sequent passage where he encounters 
Gratiano so characteristically losing 
the time in lending aid to Jessica's 
elopement :— 
Fye, fye, Gratiano!—where are all the 
rest ? 


’Tis nine o’clock ; our friends all stay 
for you: 

No masque to-night; the wind is come 
about ; 

Bassanio presently will go aboard : 

I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 
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How impressively beautiful, in 
fine, is the parting scene of the two 
friends, as described in the dialogue 
between the fellow-merchants Sala- 
rio and Salarino :— 


Salario. A kinder gentleman treads 

not the earth. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part— 

Bassanio told him he would make some 
speed 

Of his return ; he answer’d,—Do not so, 

Slubber not business for my sake, Bas- 
sanio, 

But stay the very riping of the time ; 

And for the Jew’s bond which he hath 
of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love: 

Be merry; and employ your chiefest 
thoughts 

To courtship, and such fair ostents of 
love 

As shall conveniently become you there. — 

And even there, his eye being big with 
tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind 
him, 

And with affection wondrous sensible, 

He wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so they 


p . 
Salarino. 1 think he only loves the 


world for him.— 


Love in Death. 
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I pray thee, let us go and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 

Salario. Do we so. 


This Peswage, as well as the one last 
quoted, is wholly omitted in ‘the 
acting play.’ Yet is it calculated, 
above all others in the piece, to con- 
vey ‘a noble and a true conceit’ of 
that ‘godlike amity’ which Shake- 
Yo has here so studiously and 
elaborately portrayed. The crown- 
ing effort of generosity on Antonio’s 
part, in dissuading Bassanio from 
over-hastening his return through 
any consideration for himself, is 
brought home to us in all its noble 
pathos, by that melting farewell, 
which shows how very, very ill, at 
such a season, his tender, saddened 
spirit could afford to part with the 
ever-cheering converse of his accom- 
plished and sympathizing friend. 

Let us now turn to consider the 
peculiar relations in which the gene- 
rous and self-denying eagerness of 
the ‘royal merchant’ has involved 
him with the Jewish usurer. 


LOVE IN DEATH. 


A MOTHER sits by a lowly grave, 
A hillock small and green, 
With two grey stones at the head 
and feet, 
And the daisied turf between. 


Silent she sits in that place of graves 
As if tranced in a dream of prayer, 
And her hand oft plays with the 
rustling grass 
As with curls of an infant’s hair. 


Does she think of the time when she 
hush’d it soft 
With cradle lullabies ? 
Or when it hung on her teeming 
breast 
With a smile in its lifted eyes ? 


Or when she touched with a reverent 
hand 
(When its sunny years were three) 


The lamb-like fleece of its flaxen 
locks 
As it pray’d beside her knee ? 


Or the hour when a sad and simple 
all 
Was borne from the cottage door, 
And its dancing step was never heard 
Again on the household floor ? 


Does she fondly image a cherub shape 
*Mid a shining angel band, 
With star-crown’dlocksand garments 
white, 
With a lily in its hand ? 


Silent her thought; but at twilight 
hour 
Ever she sitteth there, 
And her hand oft plays with the 
rustling grass, 
As with curls of an infant's hair. 














N the last number of the Quarterly 
Review is contained an article on 
Queen's College—an institution al- 
ready spoken of by the same Review, 
somewhat less than two years back. 
That Queen's College should have 
deserved such repeated notice at the 
hands of so important an organ of 
public opinion as the Quarterly is 
already a proof of the standing which 
it has won for itself in this crowded 
scene of English society in the nine- 
teenth century. That the reviewer 
should be pleased to express his ‘ad- 
miration of the design and principle,’ 
of the ‘mere mechanical arrange- 
ments’ of the new institution; that 
he should feel the lecturers’ ‘devo- 
tion of time and energy to have been 
generous ;’ and beak ‘trust’ that, 
“amended as he hopes to see it,’ the 
college ‘ will meet with liberal - 
port;’ must earn him so far the 
thanks of all connected with it to 
whom favour and praise is sweet. 
That, not  satisfi with praise, 
he should take pains to criticise 
whatever particulars in the actual 
system of the new institution seem to 
him defective, whatever doctrines in 
the teaching of the professors, as 
exhibited in their Introductory 
Lectures, seem to him absurd or 
dangerous, must be grateful to all 
such of its supporters as seek not 
their own glory, but are willing 
to ‘endure hardship, as ‘g 
soldiers of Jesus Christ.’ But for 
us who, without being in anywise 
connected with the college, yet enjo 
the privilege of friendship with all, 
of familiar intercourse with some, of 
the professors against whom the 
writer in the Quarterly has brought 
his charges by name, and sympathise 
with every word which he has con- 
demned, and believe that these men 
are doing a righteous and godly work 
in the face of heaven a earth, we 
cannot tamely stand by and see them 
accused, as we believe him to have 
accused them, wrongfully, without 
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coming forward to meet those accusa- 
tions, if it please God, with a reply. 

The reviewer's objections to the 
‘actual’ system of the institution may 
be briefly dismissed. They amount 
to two only: first, the early age at 
which pupils are admitted, which is 
expected to lead to ‘a very desultory 
and superficial education ;’ secondly, 
the ubsence of the proper framework 
and machinery of a college, and the 
want of a superior authority to which 
the professors should be responsible. 
On the former point it may be stated 
at once, that experience alone can 
show whether the age of nine is 
really too low for the preparato: 
classes (since to none others are suc 
youthful pupils admitted), or the age 
of twelve too low for the ordinary 
classes. And the fear, that ‘the low 
rate at which any kind of instruction 
may be obtained’ at Queen's College 
will tempt the class from which the 
future governess will be drawn to 
acquire there ‘a smattering of know- 
ledge,’ is surely quite visionary, when 
it is recollected that one of the pur- 
poses of Queen’s College is the 
granting of certificates to governesses; 
so that if the examiners are properly 
qualified to test the instruction and 
capacity of adult pupils (which the 
reviewer implicitly admits in com- 
plaining of the admission of children), 
it will be impossible for governesses 
to pass through that ordeal without 

uiring more than ‘a smattering 
of knowledge ;’ it being obvious, that 
to have been educated at Queen's 
College for a governess, and to leave 
it without a certificate, will be such 
a discredit as few will be willing to 
undergo. In two words, the college 
will simply stultify itself if it do not 
provide, even for its‘ very youthful 
pupils,’ such instruction as may really 
qualify them for taking out certifi- 
cates as governesses. 

With respect to the latter point, 
of the imperfect framework of the 
College as such, and of the want of a 
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superior authority, a little nal 
icaeler would have satisfied the re- 
viewer that these were points which 
were occupying the committee of the 
two sister ies, the Governesses’ 
Institution and Queen’s College, long 
before his criticism saw the light, 
and that the College was deliberating 
on the means of providing for itself 
some controlling bedy. St would, 
therefore, be a waste of time to 
advert more at length to an ob- 
jection which is practically in course 
of being removed, and the autho- 
tities of Queen’s College may so far 
congratulate themselves upon having 
secured the approval of their critic. 
We now come to the charges 
against the professors themselves, as 
drawn from the volume of Intro- 
ductory Lectures. And here we 
must express our utter astonishment 
that, in bringing such charges, the 
reviewer should have ventured to 
object only to the admission of pupils 
of nine or twelve years to the College ; 
should have dared to solicit the 
public for liberal support — condi- 
tional on mere amendments — on 
behalf of that institution. Why, if 
one-half of what the writer advances 
be true, girl nor woman should be 
suffered to cross the threshold of the 
College; amendment in the case is 
idle—root and branch the whole must 
be cut down. ‘A sort of modified 
Pantheism and Latitudinarianism ’ 
is the ‘ so-called theology,’ of which 
‘no critic can fail to detect traces in 
these volumes.’ Scripture terms and 
phrases are used by the professors 
‘in a different and lower sense,’ so 
as to lead ‘to the loss of the truth 
itself, and the substitution for it of 
the lower meaning’ (Truth only a 
higher ‘ meaning!’) ‘They confound 
the ‘relative position’ of ‘sac 
truth and scientific knowledge.’ They 
use ‘very much the same sort of 
language as’ those who ‘deny or 
doubt the personality of the incarnate 
Son of God.’ Their quotations of, 
and references to Scripture, are now 
‘merely an accommodation,’ now 
‘truly heinous lapses,’ now ‘ worse 
than absurd,’ now ‘ portentous spe- 
eimens of audacity in trampling on 
the plainest rules of criticism and 
common sense. Their ‘favourite 
device’ is ‘to adopt a vague misti- 
ness of style for the purpose of add- 
ing an awful dignity to matters 
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which are very simple in themselves.’ 
The ieswarer on English Compo- 
sition . .. distinguishes himself, even 
above the rest of his company, by 
the i embroidered on his 
a ‘A tone of dreamy, un- 
ealthy sentimentalism,’ es ‘a 
— of the professional utterances.’ 
the reviewer proceeds on his 
‘very unpleasant task,’ and con- 
cludes, as we have said before, not 
to sup ion, but to amendment 
only. What! amend Pantheism! 
amend Latitudinarianism! amend per- 
version of scripture ! amend dreamy, 
unhealthy sentimentalism! Speak 
up, man! speak out! You were not 
born into the world to speak smooth 
words about things like these, and to 
‘ trust’ that your remarks about them 
may not be thought ‘ill-natured.’ 
If you like the truth, if you mean 
the right, you must know that lies 
are to be hated, that wrong is to be 
put down. No one wants you to be 
‘good-natured’ towards evil. If 
ese professors are the men whom 
you describe, how dare they be 
trusted, any of them, with the solemn 
work of educating English women ? 
For mind, these charges are brought, 
not against individuals, but against 
all the body of teachers. It is pre- 
sumed, ‘that the whole body are 
willing to bear their share of the 
responsibility which attaches to the 
doctrines taught by any one mem- 
ber.’ And, indeed, when we turn to 
the names appended to the extracts 
given by the critic—Maurice, Stret- 
tell, Kingsley, Nicolay—we cannot 
but feel that the omission from such 
a list, rather than the inclusion in it, 
would be taken as a grievance; and 
that, from St. Martin’s Hall to St. 
Mark's College, the cry of the ex- 
cluded must be still, ‘ Me, me, adsum 
- feci!’ Nor will we even find 
ault with the critic for presuming to 
judge from one or two lectures,— 
mere loose bricks from a palace — of 
the theology, or the —e or the 
= of such men as Mr. Maurice, 
who is already before the world in a 
dozen different volumes; or Mr. 
Kingsley, who has already given to 
the public his Saint’s Tragedy and 
his -— Sermons. Candid men, 
before charging others with Pan- 
theism, Latitudinarianism, and the 
like, would, in general, look to those 
works of the suspected parties which 
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are likely to set forth their views in 
the most explicit manner. Not so 
our reviewer. And yet, we repeat 
it, we find no fault with him for con- 
fining himself to the volume of Jn- 
trod Lectures, and shall simply 
follow his example. The very se- 
lection of the extracts is such that 
the authors might, indeed, leave their 
case with all safety in the hands of 
whosoever should choose to compare 
the critic with the subject of his 
oem But as there are many who 
prefer taking a judgment ready made 
—particularly at the hands of a 
Quarterly Reviewer—to the forming 
of one for themselves, it becomes need- 
ful to examine, and if possible refute 
in detail, the censures put forth. 

‘ A sort of modified Pantheism and 
Latitudinarianism,’ we are told, is the 
‘so-called theology, of which ‘no 
critic can fail to detect traces’ in the 
volume. Pantheism— ray-@ws; the 
faith that God is all. Latitudina- 
rianism—the allowing of a latitude 
in religious belief; the broadening, 
as it were, of the narrow path of life. 
But our reviewer gives his own in- 
terpretation to his expression of 
‘ modified Pantheism and Latitudina- 
rianism ;’ he tells us that it is a sys- 
tem of ‘considering everything as 
more or less inherently religious.’ 
Not so, my good friend ; words are 
solemn things, as these Queen’s-Col- 
lege professors have told you. You 
have no right to call men ‘ modified 
Pantheists,—to use common and in- 
telligible words, which will pass cur- 
rent through the lips of many under 
their ordinary meaning, and screen 
yourself behind some private inter- 

retation. The forger of base coin 
is but seldom the utterer (by the 
way, is it a prophetical instinct that 
makes the word ‘ utterance’ so dis- 
tasteful to the reviewer ?)—but sel- 
dom disguises from his immediate 
purchaser that he is giving British 
metal and not silver. It is his friend 
the smasher whose business it is to 
pass the counterfeit into execution, 
through the hands of many a simple 
child and purblind old woman. In- 
deed, we can perfectly fancy the forger 
adding hypocrisy to bis crime; vowing 
he does not mean the bad shillings to 
be anything but toys for children to 
play with ; earnestly cautioning those 
to whom he sells them, at five shil- 
lings a hundred, against the heinous- 
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ness and folly of attempting to pass 

them for good ones. ‘The reviewer 
calls these men Pantheists, and adds 
that he does not mean it. Other 
people will call them so, and mean 
what they say. Before God we 
charge him, let him take heed lest 
this be his true meaning! And since 
he has chosen to call these men 
Pantheists, by which the world at 
large will understand him to mean 
that they are so, let us answer his 
words first, before we answer the 
thought that he has concealed behind, 
if not beneath them. 

Pantheists these men are not, and 
you know it well. You cannot have 

ne through the volume which you 

ave quoted without seeing that 
there reigns throughout it, and espe- 
cially through the very lectures you 
have selected for quotation, a spirit 
directly opposite to the indifferent 
spirit of Pantheism, which, deemi 
all godlike, views good and evil with 
the like complacency. A spirit reigns, 
we say, the very opposite of that; 
one which proclaims God as the Al- 
mighty Creator, the Righteous and 
Eternal Ruler, the Merciful and 
Loving Father. 

Mr. Maurice says of the Bible (p. 
246),— 

It affirms God to bave revealed Him- 
self through history ; it assumes ¢he con- 
nexion of God with man to be altogether 
different from that of man with nature— 
one far more intimate, the connexion of a 
Creator with one whom He has formed 
in His image, of a Father with a child. 

Mr. Kingsley says (p. 31),—- 

Every principle of these (i.e. style, 
rhythm, &c.) which is true and good, 
that is, which produces beauty, is to be 
taken as an inspiration from above, as 
depending not on the will of man, but of 
God. 

Mr. Strettell says (in a pa 
which the reviewer has left in blank 
in his quotation; Review, p. 376; 
Lectures, p. 161),— 

Depend upon it, there is a reason why 
every word that we use is asitis. God 
Himself, who watches over and orders 
the affairs of men, who disposes of all 
the evil and actuates all the good that 
there is in the world, has not withheld 
His guidance, has not stayed His creative 
power in the formation of these words by 
means of which man communes with, 
raises, instructs his fellow man, learns to 
know himself and God’s world around 
him. 
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Mr. Nicolay says (p. 187),— 

Unity of purpose can here (in history) 
only be obtained by tracing events and 
causes, and these to their great First 
Cause, by considering man in his nobler 
relationship as of divine origin, of godly 
birth ; by tracing the gradual develope- 
ment of the providence of God for the 
benefit of man; in his lengthened but 
regular and progressive training for that 
position which God has designed him to 
fill, and for the working out of those 
merciful intentions towards himself, of 
which history is the evidence. 

Is this Pantheism ? — ‘ modified’ 
Pantheism, as the milk-and-water— 
or rather poison-and-water — phrase 
is? If so, God help us! e had 
thought that the recognizing God as 
having formed men in His image, as 
showing Himself to them as a Fa- 
ther, as being the author of every 
good gift and every perfect gift, as 
ruling and governing all things, was 
precisely that whereby God’s Gospel 
essentially distinguished itself from 
man’s Pantheism. If it be Panthe- 
ism, God's servants in all ages have 
been Pantheists without knowing it, 
from Moses to St. James. If it be 
not Pantheism — if the ‘ modified 
Pantheism’ of the reviewer be but 
an idle word,—God be judge between 
the accuser and the accused ! 

Nay, but it is ‘ modified Latitudi- 
narianism’ also which these gentle- 
men teach. Latitudinarianism is a 
very long word, and.a very vague 
one, and therefore a very awful one 
tomany. We almost fear that our 
reviewer does not understand it, for 
nearly every passage which he quotes 
witnesses more or less strongly 
against that placid scepticism, that 
tolerance of evil, which is most 
usually understood under the name, 
and to which we fear he has himself 
given in, when he hopes for ‘ amend- 
ment’ of pantheistic teaching. Mr. 
Maurice, in a most characteristic 
passage, exclaims :— 

We cannot please all, and God forbid 
that we should make it our object to 
please any.... We must not, by our 
acts, confess that public opinion is our 
master, and that we are its slaves. 
Colleges for men and women in a great 
city exist to testify that opinion is not the 
god they ought to worship. 

Mr. Strettell, Mr. Kingsley, and 
Mr. Maurice, all dwell emphatically 
upon the importance, the seriousness, 
the sacredness of words. Mr. Kings- 
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ley, in an unquoted rails in 
good set terms at ‘laziness, pedantry, 
popery, and unbelief ;’ dwells upon 
the necessity of ae in forei, 
books, ‘the true from the false, the 
necessary from the accidental, the 
eternal truth from its peculiar na- 
tional vesture ;’ tells his hearers most 
emphatically that God means them 
to be English women, not French 
women or German. Very strange 
language this for Latitudinarians,— 
this defiance of public opinion, this 
— of truth and falsehood, 
this talk of separation, of national 
uliarity. Is it a second bad shil- 
ing, coined by the reviewer for that 
great smasher the World to utter ? 
Pantheists and Latitudinarians, 
though ever so modified, we trust 
our readers see that these men are 
not. A bad name has been given 
them, which they do not deserve. 
Words have been spoken of them 
which, in the mouths of all who use 
them in their plain and usual sense, 
will be simply lies. Let us, how- 
ever, now turn to the sense which 
the writer has himself put upon these 
words,—to the price ik te has 
himself fixed for hiscoinage. Modi- 
fied Pantheism and Latitudinarian- 
ism, according to him, consist in 
‘considering everything as more or 
less inherently religious.’ Well, 
really, one cannot at first see the 
sting of such an accusation. If reli- 
gion means, as it is commonly taken, 
that which connects man with God 
(religio, re-ligare), then the consi- 
ering everything as more or less in- 
herently ‘connective of man with 
God’ seems to be precisely that spirit 
which reigns throughout the Bible. 
Where many would see only the 
blind rage of a wild beast, David saw 
that which made him say,—‘ The 
lions roaring after their prey do seek 
their meat from God.’ Our Lord 
teaches us that ‘ not asparrow falleth 
to the ground without our Father.’ 
St. Paul tells us, that ‘in God we 
live, and move, and have our being ;’ 
tells us that ‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together in 
pain until now, ... waiting for the 
adoption ;’ St. John, that ‘all things 
were made’ by the Word, ‘and with- 
out Him was not anything made 
that was made.’ What is the pur- 
port of all these sayings, whether in 
the particular illustration, or in the 
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eral assertion, of the truth which 
ey set forth, but to show that 
all things are really connected with 
God, or, to use the reviewer's phrase, 
‘ inherently religious?’ Do the pro- 
fessors of Soo s College sin, there- 
fore, in doing likewise? Let those 
who condemn them in this matter 
beware, ‘lest haply they be found 
even to fight against r 
But our reviewer will still protest 
that this is not his charge. When he 
called the professors modified Pan- 
theists and Latitudinarians, he did not 
mean what he said. When he ex- 
lains these words by the ‘ consider- 
ing anything as more or less inhe- 
rently religious,’ he does not quite 
mean his explanation either. In 
proof whereof he adduces instances. 
The lecturers, he says, are conti- 
nually using ‘terms and phrases 
which are found in Scripture, and 
which we have been accustomed to 
use to express certain religious truths 
and ideas ... in a different and a lower 
sense.’ As, for example, ‘ incarnation, 
incarnate ;’ ‘ revelation;’ ‘ spirit, spiri- 
tual.’ That is to say, the ‘consider- 
ing everything as more or less inhe- 
rently religious,’ which constitutes 
‘modified Pantheism and Latitudina- 
rianism,’ consists, in fact, not in using 
common words in a religious sense, 
but in using the terms and phrases 
of Scripture,— things which we pre- 
sume our reviewer himself would 
consider ‘ inherently religious,'— in a 
non-religious sense. And his first 
instance of a ‘term’ or ‘ phrase’ found 
in Scripture is, at least, an unlucky 
one. ‘ Incarnation,’ ‘ incarnate,’ are 
words never used in Scripture. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Kingsley is taken 
to task for expressions such as ‘ incar- 
nations of sets of opinions,’ preferring 
‘the incarnate to the disembodied ; 
the reviewer contending that the 
words ‘ incarnation,’ ‘ incarnate,’ ex- 
press the fact of an ‘ individual spirit, 
whether good or bad, taking an indi- 
vidual body.’ And does he not see 
that the author whom he is attacking 
is, in the very passage, warning us 
from ‘our daily sin of looking at 
men,’ as ‘ incarnations of sets of opi- 
nions?’ as if those sets of opinions 
had wholly and irrevocably taken 
pean of them, and they were to 
for us only Whigs or Tories, Pro- 
tectionists or Free-traders, Puseyites 
or Evangelicals, and not ‘ our strug- 
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gling and suffering brothers.’ Is our 
reviewer himself free from this sin ? 

In the other passage it is said to be 
characteristic of women ‘to prefer 
the incarnate to the embodied.’ ‘The 
incarnate what?’ the reviewer asks. 
Why, the incarnate spirit, of course, 
according to your own definition. 
The spirit of chivalry embodied and 
made flesh in a Godfrey or a St. 
Louis, of charity in a Howard, a 
Fry, a Sarah Martin, and not that 
same spirit as it floats disembodied in 
Jerusalem Assizes, on the one hand, 
and Blue Books, and Reports, and 
Treatises, on the other; where, ne- 
vertheless, man’s reason knows well 
enough how to find it, and to feed 
his own spirit therewith when he 
has found it. 

Again, Mr. Maurice is taken to 
task for using the word ‘ revela- 
tion,’ to signify not only ‘a direct 
communication from God to man, as 
in the sacred volume,’ but ‘ any ma- 
nifestation of His existence and pow- 
er, as in the works of creation, the 
dealings of Providence.’ Revelation, 
re-velare, to unveil or draw back the 
veil. What is there in the word to 
make it inappropriate to the drawin 
back of any part of that veil whic 
shrouds God from our immediate 
sight? It would, perhaps, be a suf- 
ficient answer to the charge, to show 
that the translators attached no ex- 
clusive value to the word ‘ revela- 
tion,’ by which they usually render 
awoxadrvyis, Since they have given in 
exchange for it, in one place, ‘ma- 
nifestation’ (Rom. viii. 19); in ano- 
ther ‘coming’ (1 Cor. i. 7); in ano- 
ther ‘ appearance’ (1 Pet. i. 5); in 
all which three places the revealing 
of the Being of God or Christ is 
spoken of, without the slightest re- 
ference to written revelation. But 
does the reviewer mean to say that 
God does not communicate er 
with man through nature, throu 
the dealings of Providence? Is the 
Book of Job to be erased from the 
Scriptures because its whole argu- 
ment is founded upon the revelation 
of God in nature? ‘ Hast thou an 
arm like God,’ it says, ‘ and canst 
thou thunder with a voice like Him?’ 
Is this recognising in the thunder a 
‘ direct communication from God?’ 
If so, is it ‘ modified Pantheism ?’ 
Are all those glorious Psalms,— the 
18th, the 29th, the 50th, and dozens 
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of others,— to be expun as Pan- 
theistic? Nay, but does the reviewer 
acknowledge no ‘ direct communica- 
tion’ from God in the ‘dealings of 
Providence?’ If so, we may as well 
burn the Old Testament altogether, 
not to say the whole Bible; since its 
very pu is to draw back the 
veil of History, and to show how 
God has been manifesting Himself in 
it as a Maker, as a Judge, as a King, 
as a Father, from the beginning of 
the world, and shall so manifest Him- 
self unto the end. If God has not 
been so revealing Himself, if there is 
no revelation but ‘as in the sacred 
volume,’ what then was every portion 
of the history recorded in each suc- 
cessive book, before that book was 
written? Did revelation only begin 
with the Pentateuch? Had God not 
revealed Himself to Adam, to Noah, 
to Abraham, long before a ‘ sacred 
volume’ ever could have existed ? 
But it is asserted by the reviewer, 
that, according to the view given by 
Mr. Maurice, the ‘ difference between 
the religion of the heathen and that 
of the: Christian consists not in the 
one being true and the other false, 
but in the greater unfolding of truth 
in the one than in the other; and 
the grand object in both alike is, an 
ignorant creature to be taught, not a 
— —— a be ee 
ere lurks in this passage a subtle 
fallacy, which we hein would hope 
the writer himself to have been de- 
ceived by. The lecturer does sa 
that there is an unfolding of trut 
to some extent in all religion. It is 
not the first time of his saying so; 
he has devoted a whole course of 
lectures (The Religions of the World 
and their Relativns to oe 
tothe bringing out of this principle. 
And in’ doing so he has but followed 
the example of St. Paul, when he 
told the Athenians that they ‘ igno- 
rantly worshipped’ the very God 
whom he declared unto them. But 
if it be:meant, not that all religions 
have some truth,—were it only that 
unspeakable oneof worship,—butthat 
all religions are simply more or less 
trae; the pages referred to, although 
directed to quite a different purpose, 
yet witness entirely against the con- 
struction which the reviewer has put 
upow them: When Mr: Maurice 
says that ‘all mythology witnesses 
that man is not meant to create the 
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objects: of his own worship, even 
though it is the strange record of 
his efforts to a them; it looks 
u all existing things as i 
aie and etinas of a divine: pre- 
sence, while it turns that truth into 
an excuse for identifying the pre 
sence with the things,'—he surely 
says, as plainly as any plain-witted 
man need wish, that mythology or 
heathendom is false, in so far as it 
endeavours to create its own gods; 
is false in so far as it identifies God 
with the mere vestiges of His pre- 
sence ; in other words, in so far ‘as it 
is Pantheistic. 

But again, the reviewer has found 
in the same passage that, according to 
the lecturer, the ‘ grand object’ ofall 
religions is an ignorant creature to 
be taught, not a guilty creature to 
be reconciled.’ Here, indeed, one is 
utterly puzzled how to reply. There 
is not a single word, from p. 248 to 
p- 252, which speaks of the ‘ objects’ 
of religion. The writer has already 
explained (p. 246), that his course is 
not one upon Religion, but upon 
Theology, and he proceeds to set 
forth the object, not of religion, but 
of theology. Theology, @t»v-royes; 
speech of God (dear reviewer, if you 
could but understand two words 
of Greek !). Therefore he says that 
theology, Christian theology, takes 
the Bible as ‘the orderly exhibition 
of the different steps of God’s reve~ 
lation of Himself. Of the doctrine 
‘which teaches how sin has been 
overcome for all, and may be over- 
come by each,’ he speaks, indeed, in 
the very next extract quoted from 
his lectures by the reviewer. Bat if 
he should say that the grand object 
of religion is ‘an ignorant creature 
to be taught, what then? Is re- 
concilement of the guilty anythin 
but a means of spiritual education 
As Mr. Erskine, in that priceless 
work, The Unconditional Freeness 
of the Gospel, so abundantly shows, 
pardon is not heaven, any more than 
a medicine is health ; heaven is limited 
to those who are sanctified by the 
belief of the pardon; sanctification 
by unity with God is the end, re- 
conciliation through Christ the 
means. Is St. Paul's: religion with- 
out an object, when, treating the Co- 
lossians as creatures already recon- 
ciled to God, he addresses them in 
these grand words,—‘ If ye then be 
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risen with Christ, seek those thi 
which are above, where Christ si 

on the right hand of God: set your 
affection on things above, not on 
things on the earth ; for ye are dead; 
and your life is hid with Christ in 
God?’ ah pana a ay 
very soul of t gpa is the i 
of education ? o can fail to see 
that St. Paul is educating the Co- 
lossians, and telling them to educate 
themselves, and teaching them that 
oe can educate themselves, pre- 
cisely because they are reconciled, 
because they are ‘ risen with Christ?’ 

Turning aside for a moment from 
the Professor of Theology to the Pro- 
fessor of History and graphy, to 
take the latter to task for a quotation 
of Scripture, so innocent that it is not 
even worth while to defend it, the 
reviewer again reverts to Mr. Mau- 
rice, and quotes a e in which, 
illustrating the simplicity of the 
Creeds, the lecturer says :—‘ Every 
doctrine which has been a solace to 
the poor or strength to the martyr ; 
which explains how men are united 
to God and to each other; which 
teaches how sin has been overcome 
for all, and may be overcome in 
each ; which sets forth the mystery 
of the Divine Name, will assuredly 
come forth, not in some detached 
text or difficult inference, but as a 
part of the revelation, or as its 

ound, or as its consummation.’ 

hereupon the reviewer observes, 
‘We do not suppose that this reve- 
rend gentleman denies or doubts the 
pay of the incarnate Son of 
, but we think that one who did 
might be apt to use very much the 
same sort of language.’ 

More bad coin for the smashers. 
Do you observe these doublings and 
roundabouts of speech, the sure 
marks of a mind unable to look its 
own thoughts straight in the face? 
How he struggles and writhes to 
mean something, and then does not 
mean what he says! Above, it was‘a 
sort of modified Pantheism,’ here we 
have ‘might be apt to use very much 
the same sort of language.’ But the 
world at large is not so mealy- 
mouthed ; it will be said after the 
Quarterly that Mr. Maurice uses the 
language of one who.denies the in- 
carnation; and simple peuple, who 
believe that men mean what they 
say, will conclude that Mr. Maurice 
does deny the incarnation ; and inas- 
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much as his eokay taken as a 
type of that of the whole College, it 
will be said that the incarnation is 
denied in the teaching of Queen’s 
College. And all the while our re- 
viewer will be protesting that he 
‘does not suppose that this reverend 
gentlemen denies or doubts the = 
ality of the incarnate Son of Y 

And, first, let us look a little 
more closely into the charge. The 
reviewer surely does not mean that 
we are never to use - same — 
guage as those with whom we 
disagree? If so, God help hime = 
us! Both he and we have surely 
been saying ‘Good morning, and 
‘How d’ye do?’ and asking for our 
dinner, and talking about the wea- 
ther, ay, and using the same words 
of endearance to om we love best, 
as the veriest Jews, Mahommedans, 
Pagans, Atheists, in the world. It 
is so, and it must be so; God means 
it should be so, precisely to show us 
that we are men, precisely because, 
to use Mr. Maurice’s own expressions, 
the words which we speak are a bond 
between ‘the richest and the poorest, 
the most learned and the most igno- 
rant,’ greater than ‘all the common 
sights and sounds of nature.’ Surely 
the more we are able to speak the 
same words with those from whom 
we most differ, the greater must. be 
the joy of all true Christians. Surely 
the Lord’s Prayer is not the worse, 
but the better and the holier, that it 
is used in common by the varying 
millions who perhaps can agree in 
no other form of prayer. Is the 
reviewer prepared to expunge it 
from the liturgy, ay, from the 
memory of every adult and child 
throughout educated Christendom, 
because many who ‘deny or doubt 
the personality of the incarnate Son 
of God’ use not only ‘very much 
the same sort of language,’ but the 
very words ? 

If the charge means anything, 
therefore, it must mean this, — that 
language is used which expresses or 
joniiae that denial or doubt of 
Christ’s personality which the re- 
viewer does ‘not suppose’ to be 
entertained by the utterer. A pro- 
fession of faith in that Person the 
lecturer had surely no need to put 
forth, when his great work (of which 
we will not presume the reviewer to 
be ignorant) bears for its very title 
The Kingdom of Christ ;—when, 
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through volume after volume of 
sermons, lectures, controversies, the 
setting forth of the Son of God as 
the king of men, as the first-born 
among many brethren, forms the 
very ground of all his teaching. 
With respect to the charge itself, 
therefore, once stripped of its ambi- 
— all that he need do is to 

espise it as the mere utterance of 
suspicious ignorance. 

But it so happens that the pa 
referred to affords, not in words, 
but in its very substance, the most 
pregnant contradiction to any such 
charge; for the lecturer is speaking 
of ‘the Creeds’ (including thereby, 
necessarily at least, the Nicene Creed, 
in which the ‘ personality of the in- 
carnate Son of God’ holds so large a 
room) ; he is showing how they keep 
‘the Divine object before us through- 
out,’ and why he ‘ who follows the 
historical method of the Bible most 
carefully’ must ‘value’ them and 
‘fly to them.’ So that, whatever be 
the particular language he uses, it is 
the hetten of one who is at the 
very moment proclaiming the beaut 
and worth of those Creeds whic 
express the Christian faith. Does 
the reviewer imagine that words of 
Mr. Maurice, or his own, can better 
express ‘the personality of the in- 
carnate Son of God’ than those 
Creeds to which the ‘ reverend gen- 
tleman’ is thus declaring his alle- 
giance? Is it to be believed that 
the upholding of the symbols of the 
Church should be distorted into 
heresy ? 

And now the reviewer finds fault 
with the use of the words spirit, 
spiritual, prophets, priestly calling, by 

e lecturers. We have not time to 
pause over his instances, except one 
most marvellous one, in which the 
writer, referring to an expression of 
Mr. Kingsley —‘God has given us 
our own prophets, our own heroines ; 
to recognise these prophets, to imitate 
these heroines, is the duty which lies 
nearest to an English woman,’ &c. — 
imagines it to apply collectively to a 
short list of legend-writers which 
immediately follows; the very object 
of the lecturer being to teach his 
hearers to ‘ recognise their prophets,’ 
i.e. not to take them upon trust, 
whether in brown or blue covers. 

But we cannot tarry, for we must 
proceed to the e in which the 
reviewer speaks of the reference by 
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Mr. Strettell and Mr. Kingsley to 
‘the word of God’ as ‘the fount of 
utterance, who inspires all true and 
noble thought and speech’ (s re- 
ference which the reviewer phrases 
as ‘the manner in which one of the- 
titles of the Saviour is brought to 
bear upon the subject’) as ‘a truly 
heinous lapse.’ What! the ascribing 
oa to the word of God nothing 
more than ‘bringing one of the titles- 
of the Saviour to bear upon the sub- 
Fog sae —_ ‘a truly ene 
apse !” an e grow up of" 
itvelf without G ? Dees it 1. ol 
from another? Does it come from 
the devil? One would think you 
believed it, in truth, to see the horror 
with which you view its dedication 
to its true author! Of course, if it 
be heinous to speak of the word of 
God as the source of man’s speech,. 
it is ‘worse than absurd’ to quote 
John vi. 63, and to say that words 
are not empty things, but that ‘ they 
are spirit and they are life.’ Of 
course it does become ‘a portentous 
specimen of audacity in trampling 
on the plainest rules of criticism and 
common sense,’ to treat the miracle 
of Pentecost, the gift of tongues to 
the apostles, as a vindication of lan- 
guage as God’s own gift and not 
man’s invention. But for us, who 
do believe that ‘the Word’ is no 
mere title of Christ, but an expres- 
sion of his very being—who do 
believe that ‘ all things were made by 
him,’ that ‘in him was life, and the 
life was the light of men,’ and that 
without him man would have been 
but a poor dumb creature, incapable 
of communion with his fellow mer 
or with God, incapable of under- 
standing, incapable of sense, inca- 
pable— good God! what words shall 
express what man had been without 
Christ ?—nay, that without him man 
as a living and speaking creature 
could never have existed at all;—for 
us these words, too, of the Queen’s- 
College professors — spoken, as we 
believe them to be, devoutly and 
reverently — leading, as they do, to 
God through Christ, — these words, 
which you condemn, are beaming 
full of light and truth. 

But let us pause an instant. The 
reviewer's expressions of, as we are 
willing to admit, unaffected, unexag- 
gerated horror, at the connecting of 
the gift of language with the word 
of God; what a light do they not 
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throw upon the whole frame of 
mind which has led him to reproach 
the lecturers with using Scripture 
terms and phrases ‘in a different and 
a lower sense!’ A frame of mind 
which we are all prone to entertain, 
which we, perhaps, all of us enter- 
tain more or less,—of looking at 
Christianity as something strange 
and peculiar, and not as the most 
universal of all things; as a mys- 
tery, and not as the unveiling of all 
mysteries; of imagining that ‘cer- 
tain religious truths and ideas’ have 
their own hieratic language; that 
the words of Scripture are not type- 
words, each the most characteristic 
expression of a whole class of most 
real facts, which without it would 
remain only half-interpreted; are 
not beacon-words, each shedding 
around a whole glory of saving light, 
but dark words, dreadful words, 
lonely words, standing -apart in un- 
approachable majesty from all our 
common speech. What is this, but 
mere word-idolatry ? What is this, 
but putting the bushel upon eve 

candle that the Spirit Himself hath 
lighted? What is this, but going 


oo the very scope and tenor of 
1 revelation? For what are the 
words, we pray you, which express 
the very deepest, holiest truths of 


Scripture? Are they not precisely 
the simplest, the plainest, the most 
familiar? If we once exclude ‘ reve- 
lation,’ ‘ prophet,’ ‘ spiritual,’ from 
the usage of our ordinary speech, 
what are we to do with those other 
far higher and deeper words? Is 
earthly kingship abolished because 
Christ is our King? Is earthly fa- 
therhood to be spoken of no longer, 
because we have a Father in hea- 
ven? Are our little ones to be no 
longer called our children, because 
they have been made in baptism 
children of God? Are we to be sons, 
brothers, no longer, lest the Eternal 
Son should be indeed the first-born 
among many brethren? Does mar- 
riage become a blasphemy, because 
the word has been hallowed to ex- 

ress the union of Christ with His 

hurch? See you not that if once 
this reserving of words for ‘religious 
truths and ideas’ be allowed, we 
shall have to unmake our whole daily 
speech, and especially all that part 
of it which is most homely, most 
endearing, most universal, most im- 
perishable ?—all that makes the man 
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a man, and therefore capable of com 
munion with God? Ah! God, in 
taking upon Him our nature, has also 
taken upon Him our speech! andin 
taking it He has sanctified it, glorified 
it for ever! He has called Himself 
our Father, that earthly fathers 
should feel the majesty of their sweet 
and tremendous mission! He has sent 
His Son into the world, that earthly 
sons should learn self-sacrifice to 
their earthly parents! He has pro- 
claimed Himself our King, that all 
rulers of nations, all kings of art, 
literature, science, industry, should 
know that they reign through Him 
alone! He has given us a Book, 
which should stand as the pattern 
and glory of all writing! He has 
revealed to us the very mystery of 
His own Being, that we might know 
that all mysteries are to be revealed, 
and can revealed through Him 
alone! And therefore it is, brother 
reviewer, that, as Mr. Strettell has 
told you, ‘words are not arbitrary 
things, as some suppose, to be chosen 
or laid aside as we please, or as we 
can, but living powers, expressive in 
some measure of the very nature of 
things themselves!’ Therefore, we 
see that ‘they come from Him, who 
is Himself the Word,’ by whom all 
things are made, from whom man 
derives all the light and knowledge 
he possesses. erefore it is that 
we are to ‘take care how we deal 
with words, for ‘they are sacred 
things, not lightly to be scattered 
abroad, not without the greatest dan- 
ger to be perverted. They are not 
vain, that is, empty things; they aré 
spirit, and they are life. 

Surely by this time we have well- 
nigh said enough. We need not stop 
to vindicate these lecturers from 
their ‘favourite device’ of adopting 
‘a vague mistiness of style for the 
purpose of adding an awful dignity 
to matters which are very simple in 
themselves. Our readers will, we 
feel sure, suspect ere this, that the 
‘ vague mistiness’ of style in the lec- 
turers may be really but a vague 
mistiness of mind in their critic ; that 
the matters which seem to him very 
simple, may really be very deep and 
solemn. Still less need we linger 
over the reproach of Germanism ad- 
dressed to one who, in his two pub- 
lished works (the Saint's Tragedy, 
and the Village Sermons), has given 
samples of nervous, homely English, 
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such as on ee likely to be sur- 
passed in this generation; or to 
prove that, in recommending the 
practice of English verse to his pu- 
pils, he has only followed an exam- 
ple practised daily by the most sen- 
sible teachers. It would become 
henceforth a mere waste of time to 
explain how, if there be one means 
more likely than another to deter 
young ladies from rhyming a page 
for the Book of Beauty, it is surely 
that of telling them, as Mr. Kingsley 
does, that prose is higher than poetry, 
—a most unfounded paradox, as we 
believe, and allowable only to a poet, 
like the author of the Saint's Tra- 
gedy, but one which our reviewer 
wholly overlooks, in his unlucky 
eagerness to convict the lecturers of 
those sins precisely which lie the 
farthest from them. If the reviewer 
finds fault with his victims for 
* dreamy, unhealthy, sentimentalism,’ 
we need not exhaust the patience of 
others in showing that the long ex- 
tract which he quotes is wholesome 
and practical, and proceeds from the 
pen of one most thoroughly awake 
to all that is going on around him. 
And as tothe contemptuous remarks 
which follow the extract, we can 
only say, that we pity alike the in- 
tellect and the heart of the man who 
penned them. 

And now we, too, have fulfilled 
‘a very unpleasant task.’ If our 
tone has been severe at times, it is 
because we happen to feel somewhat 
more strongly than the reviewer the 
danger of scattering abroad words of 
calumnious meaning, even though 
the scatterer should have but played 
with them in his folly, as a child 
with gunpowder. As for the men 
themselves, on whom he has vented 
his small censures, they, we trust, 
will feel that they can afford to de- 
spise them, and will not deign to 
give any other reply than that of 
walking steadfastly onwards in their 
path of duty, of witnessing ever 
more strongly for the truth which 
is in them, and above them, and 
before them. They are accused of 
Pantheism,—let them proclaim ever 
more solemnly the name of God, as 
a righteous Being and Father. They 
are called Latitudinarians,—let them 
fight falsehood and evil with an ever 
mightier and more holy hatred. 
They are said to use the language of 
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those who deny the personality of 
Christ,—let them set it forth ever 
more boldly, as the fact ef facts, 
the keystone, not only of all reli- 
gion, but ofthe very universe. They 
are blamed for Germanizing,—let 
them be ever more English. They 
are termed misty and vague,—let 
them be clearer and bolder ever. 
They are reproached with dreami- 
ness and sentimentalism,—let them 
be ever more hearty and more ear- 
nest. 

One word more. There is, among 
the four names selected by the re- 
viewer for criticism, one which starts 
up more frequently than all the rest 
under his pen—that of Professor 
Maurice. It so happened, that on 
the very same day on which the last 
number of the Quarterly fell into our 
hands we had just been reading an 
attack upon him, still poorer and 
more offensive, in the columns of the 
Dail» News. On the same name, 
but fately, from opposite quarters of 
the firmament of so-called religious 
literature, the English Review and 
the Record were voiding alike their 
bile ; and we could not help feeli 
what a privilege this man enjoy 
of being thus pursued by the rage and 
slander of every party at once. at 
wonder? Was it not said from the 
Mount, in words which shall not 

away with heaven nor earth, 
* Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile » and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake: Rejoice, 
and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven, for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were 
before you ?’ t him, therefore, 
too rejoice, and be exceeding glad; 
Sor so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before him. J. Tr 


P.S.—Mr. Maurice’s pamphlet, 
quoted at the head of our article, 
only reached us when the above 
Pages were ready for the press; and 
although we cannot but regret that 
he should have deigned to measure 
swords with so unworthy an anta- 
gonist, we heartily commend his re- 
ply, as a noble outburst of righteous 
and godly scorn, to all who wish to 
know somewhat more of the ‘ modi- 
fied Pantheism and Latitudinarian- 
ism’ of Queen’s College. 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


BY A NEW YORKER. 


No. Il. 


eas first thing, as a general rule, 
that a young Gothamite* does is 
to get a horse; the second, to get a 
wife. Having, therefore, seen Henry 
Benson on the road, it naturally 
follows in order that we should go 
to see him married. 

A fashionable marriage is an event 
to honour which all nature and all 
art are expected to put on their best 
face, and present themselves in their 
brightest colours. You go to such a 
weddi repared to see the nicest 
hint of aul. under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances. Accord- 
ingly, whereas in my last we found 
it necessary to mention Bowery Boys 
and newspaper editors, and various 
other low characters, not to speak of 
our friend Tibbets Schuyler, who is 
decidedly ‘ second set,’ I shall, on the 
present occasion, introduce you to 
none but the real respectable, fa- 
shionable, exquisite part of New 
York society, the very cream of the 
cream; and if you find them 
very slow, it isn’t my fault. I have 
an idea that fashionable people are 
stupid all over the world, even when 
they are fastest. 

ie is mid-winter still, and there is 
snow on the ground ; but the sleigh- 
ing is not so good as it was, and the 
state of the streets admits ‘ wheeling.’ 
Wheeling Benson is, not in the 
ancient olive chariot which he usually 
does his grandfather the honour to 
borrow when going out, for to-night 
the old gentleman is going out him- 
self; but in the neat ion brougham 
of his first groomsman, Philip Van 
Horne, under whose auspices and 
comfort he is about to go through 
an awful ceremony at eight P.M. ; 
that is to say, in about twenty-five 
minutes from the present time. 

It is the ceremony of matrimony. 

Henry was an orphan. This con- 
dition is in most parts of the world 
su to render a young man an 
object of pity and compassion ; but in 
America it is deemed peculiarly de- 
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sirable, as it puts him into v 
of his fortune immediately on at- 
taining his majority, and relieves him 
from even the semblance of autho- 
ritative interference with his move- 
ments after that epoch. So far as 
he can be said to have any home (for 
he has been very much in a state of 
transit and travel for the last four 
years, ever since he graduated at 
Columbia College), he lives with his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Backus, 
in New York, during the winter, and 
at his brother Carl’s country-seat on 
the Hudson in summer. When a 
young man of independent means is 
thus afloat on the world, his friends 
think it desirable to get him married 
as soon as possible, for the same 
reason that a boy is often sent to 
school—to keep him out of mischief. 
So when Henry came back from the 
Rhine one spring, and in the natural 
course of things was expected at 
Ravenswood ero by the way, 
had never had a raven within ten 
miles of it), Carl took care to have 
proper relays of young ladies ~ 
vided on visits of a week or a fort- 
night each, ostensibly as company to 
Miss Benson, who had come out last 
winter : but it was known perfectly 
by all the dear creatures who came 
that Carl Benson had a brother to 
dispose of. Three damsels came suc- 
cessively, and walked and sailed, and 
rode and drove, and went through 
all the proper business with Henry, 
the accompanying papas or mammas 
and Mr. and Mrs. Carl always taking 
care to keep at a respectful distance. 
And the three damsels departed suc- 
cessively, but not successfully, so far 
as the impression on either side is 
concerned. But when the fourth 
came, Harry finding her an unde- 
niable beauty, and clever to boot, 
and knowing that she was an heiress 
to some extent, and that there was 
no seats 0 =e (an ae 
int), very s ily ‘conclu to 
some we nites Schuyler would 


* The appellation of Gotham was first given to New York by Washington 
Irving in his earliest work, Salmagundi, evidently alluding to the singular wisdom 
of the inhabitants ; and the city is now familiarly known throughout America by this 
mame ; just as Boston, for Jess evident reasons, is generally called ¢he American 
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have phrased it, in case the young 
lady accorded. And, somehow or 
other, Clara Vanderlyn also came to 
the conclusion that Henry Benson 
was rich enough and handsome 
enough for her, and that he was a 
very proper and virtuous young 
man, and had a positive reputation 
for literary attainments. Not that 
she valued the last for its own sake, 
since she seldom read anything more 
profound than a novel, but she 
esteemed it as helping to give a man 
éclat; and, on the whole, decided 
that he was a very eligible match. 
Perhaps her decision was accelerated 
by the information conveyed in a 
letter from a friend at Oldport 
Springs, that her contemporary and 
rival belle, Miss De Lancey, had been 
cutting a great dash there, and was 
positively en to a rich Bos- 
tonian. Soon the young people be- 
gan to look very understandingly at 
each other, and to make those mutual 
confidences of the eyes which ex- 

ress so much more than can be said 
m words; and the Vanderlyns were 
easily persuaded to stay another 
week ; and it was hinted very early 
in the fall* that there was something 
between Mr. Benson and Miss Van- 
derlyn ; and as soon as they returned 
to the city, attentive friends kept 
asking them and their relatives ‘ if 
they were not engaged ;> and when 
at last one fine in the Indian 
summer (a delightful appendix to the 
warm weather which the northern 
states enjoy in November), the two 
were seen walking arm-in-arm down 
Broadway, nobody was the least sur- 
prised at it. 

Harry is to be married, then, to- 
night, and he is “ for that pur- 
pose—to church 0, to the house 
of his father-in-law. 

Mr. Vanderlyn’s house is distant 
from that of old Backus about half a 
mile north-westerly, and situated on 
the corner of one of the long, broad 
avenues, that intersect the upper part 
of the city longitudinally, and one of 
the widest of the numerous cross 
streets, which in this quarter are wide 
and narrow in the proportion of 
about one to eight. The corner isa 
favourite situation. Why should it 
be thought desirable to have the dust 
and noise of two streets instead of 
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one? A Frenchman or German dis- 
posed to theorize on local peculiari- 
ties would say it was owing to the 
business habits of the New Yorkers ; 
that a ‘corner lot’ being more 
valuable for a shop or a warehouse, 
thus came by force of association to 
be considered equally so for a private 
dwelling. But there is a more na- 
tural and very appreciable reason for 
the preference. As the houses are 
built close against each other, with 
the main rooms three-deep on a floor, 
the middle room of the three in each 
story is dark, having no means of 
illumination from without, except 
when the position of the house at a 
corner affords a side light. The 
street on which one side of Mr. Van- 
derlyn’s dwelling stands is a fashion- 
ably-built and inhabited street, and 
the avenue on which it fronts is the 
fashionable avenue. Three streets to- 
the east there is one fully as broad 
and convenient, and two streets to 
the west another; but that on the. 
east is decidedly second-rate in point 
of fashion, and that on the west 
literally nowhere, there not being a 
house belonging to ‘ any of us’ in it. 
The general course of fashion has 
been necessarily northward; as the 
city, built on a narrow island, cannot 
expand a with a slight ineli- 
nation westward. But many accidents 
help to make a particular quarter 
fashionable. In the present instance, 
Vanderlyn and two or three of his 
friends Sessenbee to own land here, 
built on it, and were influential 
enough to draw other friends round 
them and give a name and reputation 
to the avenue. Similar attempts are 
continually made, and frequently 
without success. The upper part of 
the city is dotted over with little 
—, which have tried to be fashion- 
able places and couldn't be. This is 
particularly the case with the por- 
tion ‘above Bleecker Street,’ which 
street is familarly taken, though not 
with strict correctness, as a boundary 
between the business and pleasure 
quarters of the town. 

The house is built of brick ; not, 
however, the flaring vermilion, with 
each individual brick picked out in 
white-lead, which disfigures a great 
part of New York (though it is not 
quite all red brick like Philadelphia), 


* An American rarely says aufumn or autumnal, but uses the more poetic word, 
both as adjective and substantive. 
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but a dark brown, nearly corre- 
sponding in colour to the thin veneer- 
ing, as it were, of stone, which covers 
the front on the avenue. This same 
stone front presents rather an im- 
posing appearance when you are 
right before it, but seen together 
with the brick gable on the street it 
exhibits a contrast of material which, 
notwithstanding the similarity of 
colour, is far from agreeable to the 
eye. Old Vanderlyn is a man of 
taste; considerations either of eco- 
nomy or of conformity to the popular 
want of taste must have led him to 
adopt this common incongruity. 

Benson and Van Horne are as- 
cending the steps. Let us goin with 
them, and you will see an average 
house of the first class, not such a 
one as a millionaire occasionally half 
ruins himself by building and fur- 
nishing to make a new lion for the 
town; but a fair type of a New York 

entleman’s house, equal to the ma- 
jority of those at which you will 
visit or dance during a season. It 
has been hinted more than once that 
land in fashionable localities is ex- 
pensive, and the Gothamites, when 
they build, are consequently econo- 
mical of ground. A ‘lot’ of the 
ordinary size is twenty-five feet front 
by a hundred deep. The desire to 
make one house a litile superior to 
the ordinary standard has caused 
many of the lots in the newer and 
more fashionable streets to be ar- 
ranged, wherever the size of the 
* blocks’* would admit it, with fronts 
of twenty-six or twenty-seven feet. 
It will be evident that such a width 
allows only one front room along- 
side of the not very wide hall: the 
house can only be extended perpen- 
dicularly and longitudinally. 

Thus Mr. Vanderlyn's twenty-six 
feet are carried up into four pretty 
tall stories, and back over nearl 
seventy feet of the hundred whic 
the lot contains, leaving the smallest 
possible quantity of yard, but allow- 
ing three rooms en suite on each 
floor. One inconvenience of this ar- 
rangement is, that either your hall 
shrinks into very small dimensions— 
becomes, in fact, merely two land- 
ing-places —or you must dispense 
with a private staircase altogether. 
Mr. Vanderlyn has chosen the latter 
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alternative, and up and down a 
single steep and narrow flight of 
stairs, whenever the Vanderlyns 
give a party, every one has to tramp 
on entering and retiring, for all the 
cloaking and uncloaking must be 
done in the bedrooms, as there is no 
place for it elsewhere. Very incon- 
venient, you will say; but use is 
second nature, and the New Yorkers 
are so used to this climbing and 
swarming on the stairs, that even in 
a double house, or a house and a half, 
or a basement house, three different 
styles which would all admit of 
cloaking-rooms on the lower floor, 
no one ever thinks of having them 
there. 

Benson is now to become an in- 
mate of the house where he has been 
so often of late a guest, for it is the 
invariable custom that the young 
couple shall reside with the bride’s 
father for the first four or six 
months. Indeed he may already 
be said to have taken up his quarters 
there. This morning his valet came 
round; for Harry has just set up a 
valet, a sort of an English-Irishman, 
who makes it his principal business 
to quarrel with all the other servants 
wherever he is; and this important 

rsonage brought over various pre- 
iminary instalments of Mr. Benson, 
— seven coats and twelve pair of 
trousers, and about thirty waistcoats, 
no end of linen, and carpet-bags full 
of boots, a gorgeous dressing-gown, 
and Turkish slippers, and smoking- 
cap, and cigars numerous, and all 
sorts of paraphernalia oon 
until the little dressing-room ad- 
joining the nuptial chamber is over- 
flowing with foppery. And now as 
the happy man pauses on the second 
flight ot stairs he cannot help casting 
a glance at the door of the front 
room on the second story, for he 
hears the flutter of female voices and 
dresses, and knows that his bride is 
there. Yes, in that room she is con- 
templating herself before a pier-glass 
with her six bridemaids hovering 
around her, and making the last 
suggestions and arrangements about 
her dress. 

Clara Vanderlyn, or Clara Benson 
we may call her now without much 
anticipation, is a New York belle and 
beauty. The terms are not by any 


* A block is the front space of one street between two others, from corner to 
corner. 
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means ee though in her 
case both attractions happen to be 
united. But when I speak of her 
as a beauty, you must dismiss all 
ideas of voluptuousness, commandin 
figure, Juno mien, and the like, an 
summon up all such associations as 
you have been accustomed to con- 
nect with the words sylph and fairy. 
You could not call her a ‘fine’ or 
a ‘striking’ woman, for she stands 
about five feet one and probably 
weighs less than a hundred pounds ; 
bat you must own that she is 
a very lovely one. Her com- 
plexion is a pure blonde, the most 
exquisite combination of red and 
white ; and her hair, that ‘ brown in 
the shadow and gold in the sun, 
which poets love to rave of, and 
—— are always trying to paint. 

r features are delicate and regu- 
lar; her nose very slightly aquiline, 
with the thin blood-horse nostril, 
which is supposed to be aristocratic ; 
her throat and chin beautifully 
rounded ; her mouth small and 
tempting, yet with an expression of 
firmness at the corners, which to the 
close observer denotes no want of 
spirit ; her eyes are the clearest blue, 
neither large nor languishing—they 
might not attract much attention by 
themselves, but are marvellously 
suited to the rest of her face, and 
give the signal for the ineffable 
smiles which, whenever she is tho- 
roughly pleased, sparkle out sud- 
denly over her whole countenance, 
and light up those beautiful and ex- 
pressive features, until 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips. 

As to her dress, it is all white, of 
course, a delicate wreath of orange 
blossoms (white roses are trying to 
any woman, but especially to a small 
woman), a profusion of the finest 
lace—but no ornaments of any kind. 
What jewellery she has—and it is 
not a great deal—is displayed on a 
table in the little cedar-closeted pas- 
sage that serves her for a dressing- 
room, along with all the handker- 
chiefs, and hes, and small articles of 
plate, and various knick-knacks that 
she has received from her friends 
and relations; and they will all be 
inspected to-night by the curious 
ladies, who take advantage of such 
an opportunity to criticize every- 
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thing in the house, from the new 
chandeliers to the bride's nightcap. 

All this we see by our privilege. 
Harry sees nothing of it as yet. He 
passes on to the third story front- 
room, enters the open door with Van 
Horne close at his heels, and finds 
himself in the presence of a large bowl 
of punch and his second groomsman 

first cousin, Gerard Ludlow. 
There are plenty of mirrors and 
candles about, and a great display of 
toilet apparatus, in case the young 
men need to complete their Adonis- 
ation. 

You couldn’t do much more to the 
bridegroom, for he is got up to kill. 
His mulberry-blue coat, resplendent 
with gilt buttons, and white satin 
skirt lining, fits him as if he had 
been moulded and cast into it. His 
white watered-satin waistcoat, which 
descends about three inches lower 
than if it were the work of an Eng- 
lish tailor, is set off by a heavy gold 
chain, streaming down from a little 
watch-pocket under his left arm to 
the lowest button-hole, into which it 
hooks. Surely he has appropriated 
some of what should be his wife's 
jewellery, for in that very embroi- 
dered cambric shirt of his sparkle 
three splendid diamonds set in dark 
blue enamel. He has stolen a bit of 
her lace to finish off that flourishing 
white tie. His pantaloons are a tri- 
umph of art, and his supernaturally 
fitting boots are—not patent leather, 
but (a wrinkle worth noting) thin 
French calf, carefully varnished 
afresh from day to day. He has 
pulled off one glove, and is playing 
with it to show his little white hand 
and a fine sapphire which he has 
had cut into a seal ring. 

Grand as he is, Ludlow is a touch 
above him. He has a grander tie, 
more embroidery, larger diamond 
studs, and for watch-chain an en- 
amelled snake with a head of opals 
and rubies. But Gerard is a mag- 
nificent fellow, and can carry off any 
amount of dress. If there were only 
some ornamental service, like the 
Guards, in New York, he would be- 
come it grandly ; having no such re- 
source, he drives stylish equipages 
(belonging to other people), gives 
and goes to recherché little dinners, 
and dances the polka and redowa 
in the intervals; by which contriv- 
ances he manages to pass his time 
agreeably and ornamentally. He 
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is two years than Henry: 
though not aaialy of like tastes, 
they are much attached to each 
other ; indeed the only thing which 
ever alloys the good feeling between 
them is a slight family likeness, 
sometimes remarked by strangers, to 
the annoyance of both. For Gerard, 
who is nearly half-a-foot taller than 
Harry, thinks himself at least pro- 
portionably handsomer, which he is ; 
and Harry thinks that he knows 
three times as much as Gerard, and 
shows it in his face, which he does: 
so neither of them is flattered by the 
resemblance. By the way, did you 
ever know two persons who were ? 
Gerard’s father allows him twenty- 
five hundred a-year (dollars, always 
remember), and he lives at the rate 
of eight thousand, partly by tick, 
partly on his brothers and acquaint- 
ances; for he is so generous and affa- 
ble, and altogether so gentlemanly a 
fellow, that it is a pleasure to oblige 
him ; and some day he will be a rich 
man and repay all hospitalities and 
kindnesses with interest. Moreover, 
it should be mentioned in justice to 
him, that, with all his Juxurious and 
spendthrift habits, he is free from 
any vicious propensity, drinks mo- 
derately, eschews gambling, and has 
no female acquaintance whom he 
would be ashamed to acknowledge 
before ladies. 

And now it would not be respect- 
ful to a any longer our men- 
tion of Phil. Van Horne, the oldest 
and richest of the groomsmen. A 
genuine Knickerbocker from the 
start, in the enjoyment of hereditary 
wealth, and fortunately without any 
turn for dissipation, he began by 
educating himself thoroughly, ac- 
cording to the American notion of 
the thing,—that is to say, he learned 
a little of everything. He studied 
law for six months after leaving col- 
lege, and attended medical lectures 
for a year, and once contributed to a 
mathematical journal. He is an ama- 
teur performer on two or three in- 
struments, and sketches rather pret- 
tily, and has mastered the common- 
places of three or four modern lan- 
guages. But all these accomplish- 
ments being grafted upon a certain 
native Dutch solidity, he is by no 
means forward to display them, and 
will always let the rest of the com- 
pany do the talking, unless you take 
considerable trouble to stir him up 
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and put him through his paces. 
Perhaps it is this same disposition 
which has caused him to remain a 
bachelor till the mature age of thirty, 
though greatly sought after for his 
wealth, and connexions, and abilities, 
and good habits (the money first and 
the virtue last: I believe we have 
enumerated the desirable qualities in 
their proper order). He is now an 
inveterate groomsman, having assisted 
at half-a-dozen similar occasions 
within the last three years; indeed, 
it is considered quite the thing to 
call on Phil. for his services, for he 
is tall and good-looking, and de- 
cidedly ornamental, in addition to his 
other merits. 

Here come the other groomsmen, 
Sedley and Laurence, Jones and 
Robinson. Very young men they 
are,—boys they would be called else- 
where. Sedle is a sucking barrister, 
sharp, spiteful, and loquacious; Jones 
makes believe to be clerk to his fa- 
ther, a well-known Wall Street bro- 
ker; Laurence and Robinson are 
not long out of college, and have not 
exactly made up their minds what 
they shall be; their present occu- 
pation is chiefly dancing the polka. 
One resemblance you will observe in 
all the six: they have blue coats 
with gilt buttons, and their waist- 
coats are of the same pattern with 
Benson’s, as if he had put them into 
his livery for the occasion ; and so 
he has in a sense, for he gave them 
coats and waistcoats. Methinks this 
custom is somewhat snobbish, and 
might with propriety be abolished. 

nson is fidgetting slightly, and 
looking at his watch about once 
every three seconds; Ludlow and 
Sedley are chaffing him mildly ; the 
other three are practising a polka 
step,—the natural resource of a 
young Gothamite when he has no- 
thing else to do. A servant an- 
nounces that ‘the ladies are ready ; 
‘Van Horne, with a very serious face, 
ladles out a full tumbler of punch 
and hands it over to Harry, who 
disposes of it rapidly. Then they 
hasten down to the second story, 
where each man picks up his lady 
on his arm in passing; and so the 
party of twelve sail down into the 
middle parlour of the first floor,— 
the folding-doors on each side of 
which are closed. In the front par- 
lour both families are attendant, to 
the number of sixty, of all ages; 
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from old Backus, who never stirs 
out except to see one of his gzand- 
— married, to the en _—, 

rlyns, two promising collegians o 
fourteen and ie. cde tak up 
with intense respect to their new 
brother as a man who has been 
abroad and owns a fast trotter. As 
soon as the bridal party is arranged 
in a semicircle, filling up about half 
the room, the folding-doors are 
thrown open, and the company have 
a very pretty tableau fronting them. 
‘Van Horne stands on Benson's right 
— it would not do to have the stately 
Gerard too near his less lofty cousin 
—and then the little men taper off 
down to Robinson, who looks hardly 
older or larger than the elder Master 
Vanderlyn, notwithstanding his white 
tie. The bride, on her part, is ad- 
mirably supported by her maidens. 
On her left is Miss Benson, a stylish 
brunette, with a half Egyptian head 
and swimming black eyes: she looks 
like a poetess, but is in reality re- 
markable for nothing so much as her 
common sense and management. 
Next her is Miss Alice Vanderlyn, a 
somewhat larger and coarser edition 
of the bride, very good-natured and 
lively, and, on the whole, excellent 
belle material, though not a remark- 
able beauty. And then come four 
more Misses, very pretty and proper, 
whom we will not dwell upon more 
particularly. 

And now advances into the semi- 
circular space between the two 
groups Dr. Mabury, the officiating 
minister. Parson and port is not 
the alliteration for New York, it is 
Minister and madeira. The doctor 
presides over the most respectable 
church in the city. Everything is 
respectable about it ; the doctor him- 
self and his congregation, and the 
architect and the organist, and the 
prim, pompous, ponderous (male) 
pew-opener, even to the ‘ respectable, 
aged, indigent females,’ who are 
among the objects of its charity. 
Such clergymen are apt to love good 
dinners as well as theology. So say, 
at any rate, the Presbyterian and 
Methodist preachers, who shun wine 
like poison, and wear long faces, and 
don’t wear black coats; at least not 
black over-coats; but, between you 
and me, I think it’s all their spite. 
I know the doctor to be a very good 
and pious man ; to say that he cannot 
excite spiritual concern in a hardened 
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and worldly congregation is only to 
say that S is not a Whitefield a 

esley. And as to the edibles and 
potables, he might tell you that it 
was flat blasphemy to hold that all 
the good things of this life are sacred 
to the evil one. 

The marriage service has been 
completed about five minutes, and 
people are crowding unmeaningly 
round the bride and bridegroom, 
making them formal congratulations, 
when a shrill whistle is heard with- 
out, and the door-bell rings, and 
straightway the six groomsmen rush 
out into the hall, for the company 
are coming. Company ? Vhat 
ers Why, my unsophisti- 
cated reader, only the two families 
were asked to the wedding ; but all 
the fashionables of New York, some 
seven hundred strong, were asked to 
the reception. And the manner of 
the reception is this. As the succes- 
sive arrivals descend from—not their 
carriages, but the rooms up stairs— 
the ladies are taken from their gen- 
tlemen by the groomsmen, and car- 
ried up to the bride to be presented 
to Mrs. Benson. A pretty amount 
of locomotion these six young gentle- 
men have to do for the next two 
hours, and a hard task it is for the 
bride to stand up all that time to be 
looked at. But she seems to bear 
it very well, and at any rate it is her 
own fault. Harry wished for no- 
thing less than to expose her to this 
fatigue ; but it was all the fashion to 
have receptions, and she would have 
one. 

At last, just before eleven, the 
folding-doors of the third parlour are 
opened and the young couple walk 
in to supper. The groomsmen and 
bridemaids follow in order, and then 
there is a general rush. Let us take 
a bumper of the Vanderlyn madeira 
and evaporate. The glare of these 
hard polished white walls makes 
one’s eyes ache. We shall not lose 
sight of Henry and Clara for a very 
long time. Just one week from to- 
day one of the Backuses gives them 
a eme-oeste, and the rest of their 
honeymoon will be a round of in- 
vitations. Rather soon to appear in 
public, isn’t it? But repose is not a 
natural state to an American man, 
still less to an American woman. 
They like to be continually on the 
move. 
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CENTURY ago ignorance of the 
writings, and even of the name 
of Babrius, would have reflected no 
discredit upon the researches of the 
classical scholar. The very few who 
had time or inclination to wade 
through the ponderous tomes of the 
ljexicographer Suidas, and the gram- 
marian Tzetzes, could alone be ex- 
pected to have ascertained the fact, 
that Babrius had translated into 
Greek choliambics some of the fables 
or apologues of which sop was the 
reputed author. Bentley was the 
first among modern critics—tbough 
his adversaries accused him herein 
of ‘interverting’ Neveletus—to dis- 
cover the merits of the poet from the 
small fragmentary evidence which 
was supposed to remain of his works. 
And even he terms him ‘one Bab- 
rius,—a pretty clear intimation that 
even his existence was but partially 
known. But with these imperfect data 
the keen eye of the modern Aris- 
tarchus discovered in the collection of 
£sopean fables by Neveletus, certain 
traces of Babrius’s poetry which had 
been thus senselessly transprosed, 

robably by some lunatic monk. 
Tyrwhitt and other critics, following 
in Bentley's track, were enabled to 
reclaim more stolen property belong- 
ing to our author, and restore it to 
its original proprietor. 

Literature is, however, sometimes 
more indebted to a lucky chance for 
the recovery of its long-lost trea- 
sures, than to the plodding persever- 
ance of the most indefatigable scholars. 
The present century, so signalized in 
the annals of Mammon by the dis- 
covery of the Californian mines, will 
be equally endeared to the clients of 
the Muses by discoveries of a higher 
character. i allude to the recovery 
of a large portion of Cicero's Repub- 
lic, by Cardinal Mai, from a manu- 
script in the Vatican, and the still 
more recent discovery of the long- 
lost fables of Babrius. In 1809 
Francesco di Furia published several 
fables from codices found in that re- 
pository of classical learning, in 
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which the researches of Mai had 
been attended with so much success. 
This, however, was but the prelude 
to more important discoveries. In 
the year 1844 a Greek, Menoides 
Menas by name, who had been com- 
missioned by the ex-king Louis 
Philippe to examine libraries in 
Greece, found in the monastery of 
Mount Athos a codex containing a 
series of fabulous stories, to which 
were appended 123 choliambic fables 
of Babrius (with two introductions), 
arranged alphabetically according to 
the first letter of each fable. The 
whole collection terminates in the 
letter O. The wily monks would 
not dispose of the manuscript for a 
sum which the purse of Menas could 
supply, so that he was obliged to 
make a transcript of the original 
Greek. Of course it was but fair 
that the French nation, as long as 
they thought fit to retain their king, 
should derive the principal advan- 
tage from his love of literature. 
Accordingly M. Boissonade first pub- 
lished an edition of Babrius from 
Menas’s copy in October 1844. In 
spite of the correction of many 
clerical errors, and the emendation 
of certain manifest corruptions, M. 
Boissonade’s book has little to recom- 
mend it, beyond the fact of its being 
the first production of such valuable 
relics. However the French editor 
might get the start, much time could 
not possibly intervene before the Ger- 
mans outstripped him in this new 
field of philology. Babrius is alrcady 
indebted for editions of his work to 
Orelli, Baiter and Lachmann, whilst 
the talents of Schneidewin, C. F. 
Hermann, and Ahrens, have been 
taxed for explanations and emenda- 
tions. Our countryman, Mr. G. C. 
Lewis, has also published an edition 
of Babrius, which forms the subject 
of this article. Mr. Lewis had already 
done good service to Babrius, by a 
learned article which appeared in 
the Philological Museum, 1833, con- 
taining the most complete collection 
of the fables and fragments which 
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had yet Agee It is not a little 
remarkable and - creditable to the 
acumen of Mr. Lewis, that he in the 
article alluded to should have di- 
vined such a discovery as has since 
been made, and from the same 
source, viz. the MSS. of Greece. 

Of Babrius himself, his parentage, 
his nation, nothing is known. Ke- 
specting the age in which he lived, 
commentators, as usual, violently 
disagree. Some make him con- 
temporary with Bion and Moschus; 
others depress him to the third cen- 
tury of our era. Mr. Lewis, who 
seems once to have agreed with the 
Bishop of London in considering him 
anterior to Phedrus, has since seen 
reason to give up this opinion, and 
to follow Boissonade in supposing 
him to have lived in the time of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus, whose 
death took place 235 a.p. Our au- 
thor, in his second introduction, ad- 
dresses the son of ‘ King Alexander;’ 
and all the persons who have ever 
satisfied that not uncommon title, 
in name and station, are in turn 
subpoenaed as witnesses of the age of 
Babrius. There is a great show of 
reason for the rejection of all Alex- 
anders before the Roman emperor, 
by Messrs. Lewis and Boissonade. 
It would indeed have been an ano- 
maly totally unaccountable, for such 
writers as Plutarch, Lucian, and 
Athenzus, to have ignored the ex- 
istence of Babrius, had he lived before 
their times. Plutarch, who rifles 
authors ancient and modern, prose 
and verse, for ethical commonplaces, 
would scarcely have failed to quote 
the epimythia or morals of our fabu- 
list, which would have been so well 
adapted to his farrago. And even 
supposing Babrius lucky enough to 
have escaped the irony of the mali- 
cious Lucian, he must necessarily 
have fallen a prey to the gossiping 
Atheneus. Phedrus, in his pro- 
logue, only claims for himself the 
glory of having adapted ‘Zsop’s in- 
ventions to iambic verse. Now is it 
not really incredible that one who 
so parades his obligations to sop, 
and covets originality so little, should 
have omitted all mention of Babrius’s 
a labours in the same line, 

ad the latter actually preceded his 
own ? 

Mr. G. C. Lewis defines (Phil. 
Mus. vol. i.) a fable or apologue to 
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be ‘an analogical narrative intended 
to convey some moral lesson, in 
which irrational animals or objects 
are introduced as speaking.’ Such 
a definition will, no doubt, suit the 
large majority of those compositions 
which are usually styled fables ; but 
it excludes a numerous class also— 
those where men only are the dra- 
matis persone, as the story of the 
Man and the Bundle of Sticks. But 
as this class is probably but an off- 
shoot of the old sopean animal 
fable, we had, perhaps, better ac- 
wages in the definition above given, 
than by widening it incur the risk 
of including other species of writing 
not strictly fable. A fable in its 
analogical or metaphorical form is 
closely allied to several other kinds 
of composition ; for instance, the pa- 
rable, the myth, and the allegory. 
The distinction usually drawn be- 
tween the parable and fable merely 
regards the external structure, in 
that the parable relates incidents 
which, although they may not actu- 
ally have happened, are still in the 
nature of things possible or even 
probable ; while in the fable the nar- 
ration is evidently itself untrue, and 
is only introduced to serve as a com- 
parison. But variety of form is by 
no means the only distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of writing. 
Their design is also different. The 
fable merely undertakes to inculcate 
maxims of prudence, caution, or fore- 
sight (sometimes at the expense of 
the higher virtues), by examples 
from the lower creation. But the 
parable has a nobler aim, inculcat- 
ing as it does spiritual truths, and 
not the mere virtues of instinct; 
the irony or sarcasm, which is fre- 
quently so apparent in fable, rail- 
ing at the weakness or follies of 
man, can of course have no place 
in a composition of which the de- 
sign is so sublime. The fable dif- 
fers from the myth; in the latter 
the vehicle of truth and the truth 
itself are blended together so as to 
be indistinguishable, while in fable 
the external and internal are kept 
entirely separate. It is not impro- 
bable that the mythic legends of gods 
and heroes were originally nothing 
more than allegorical narrations, 
intended to illustrate the attributes 
of Deity or the progress of society ; 
but that in the course of time the 
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primary intention was lost sight of, 
and the fictitious story became the 
subject of literal belief. The point 
of distinction between the apologue 
and the allegory is this:—In the 
allegory there is an alleged identity 
between the thing signifying and the 
thing signified. The meaning of the 
allegory is contained in itself, that 
of the fable must be sought from 
without. The fact is, that the alle- 
gory bears the same reference to a 
metaphor which a fable or parable 
bears to a simile—they are expan- 
sions or lengthened forms of those 
figures. 

In considering the genealogy of 
fable, its symbolical form clearly 
= to an Oriental origin. The 
Jastern nations have ever been con- 
sidered more imaginative than their 
Western neighbours. Their thoughts 
have an objective rather than a sub- 
jective tinge. While in appreciation 
of man and his motives, in acuteness 
of reasoning, in clearness of defini- 
tion, the Occidentals have always 
had the pre-eminence; the Orientals 
have studied external nature with a 
diligence, and loved it with an at- 
tachment, unknown in the West. It 
is from this love of Nature that the 
sun, and the moon, and the elements, 
the beasts of the plain or forest, and 
the flowers of the field, on all occa- 
sions contribute largely to the gor- 
geous imagery of Oriental language. 
In the East, the charlatan, who has 
claimed a knowledge of the language 
of bird and beast, has never wanted 
an attentive audience. To bring 
irrational animals, or objects of in- 
animate nature, as trees and plants, 
upon the stage; to make them dis- 
course as men; give advice from their 
own habits for the amelioration of 
society ; expose the folly or thought- 
lessness of mankind, by contrasting 
them with their own sagacity or pru- 
dence, must have had an indescrib- 
able charm for the Eastern mind. It 
is quite in accordance with this idea 
that we find Jotham (Judges, ix. 8) 
reproving the Shechemites by the 
arable of the trees and the bramble. 
t is by a short but pertinent apo- 
logue that Jehoash abases the pride 
of Amaziah,—‘ The thistle that was 
in Lebanon sent to the cedar that 
was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy 
daughter to my son to wife: and 
there passed by a wild beast that 
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was in Lebanon, and trod down the 
thistle.’ 2 Kings, xiv. 9. There was 
another circumstance also, which 
rendered such veiled narrations as 
the fable extremely appropriate, if 
not absolutely necessary, in the East. 
Oriental despotism is proverbial; 
and that freedom of thought, which 
is man’s characteristic even in servi- 
tude, found vent against the op- 
pressor in enigmatical narrative. 
The Greeks themselves avow the 
Eastern origin of fable, by the names 
they gave to certain modifications of 
it. One kind of fable was called the 
Libyan, to which class belonged, 
according to Aischylus, the beautiful 
fable of the eagle who was struck 
by an arrow feathered from its own 
wing. The Cyprian, Cilician, Carian, 
and Lydian stories, were so many 
different kinds of apologue, all point- 
ing eastwards. 

Although the fable sprung up first 
in Asia, it was early transplanted 
into Greece. To Greeks, however, 
it wure a different aspect. Its in- 
ventors regarded principally its ex- 
ternal feature, the personification of 
irrational or inanimate nature; but 
the Greeks more valued the moral, 
or its application to man. The 
Greek, without any absolute ill- 
nature, was wonderfully delighted 
with everything calculated to set 
human nature in a ridiculous light; 
satire, open or concealed, was the 
mental food in which he most re- 
velled. The same feeling which 
prompted him to listen breathlessly 
to the gibes poured forth at the 
bridge of the Cephisus during the 
solemn Eleusinian procession, and 
made him stand a-gape at the coarse 
jocularity of the lees-smeared Comus, 
could not fail of interesting him most 
powerfully in the story of the 
Wolf and the Lamb, the Fox and 
the Raven. And the fondness of 
the Athenians for ‘the drolleries of 
ZEsop,’ is over and over again at- 
tested by Aristophanes, who makes 
the recitation of a fable one of the 
bribes for which the democratic 
dicast consented to pervert justice 
and acquit his guilty countryman. 
And if a Greek’s love for satire was 
great, his love of fun was. still 
greater. To his light and volatile 
mind, with its keen sense of the 
ridiculous and relish for the same, 
the amusing perversion of nature, 
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and the ludicrous incident which 
characterized the fable, must have 
indeed afforded a rich banquet. Not 
that we would be understood to in- 
sinuate that all fables are of a 
laughable nature, far from it; on 
the contrary, there were many seri- 
ous specimens, the poetical version 
of which was not deemed an unbe- 
coming employment for the last 
hours of the condemned philosopher. 

The earliest recorded instance of 
a Greek fable occurs in that most 
interesting monument of antiquity, 
The Works and Days of Hesiod 
(v. 200) :-— 


List, O ye kings, whilst I a fable tell. 

A falcon thus the sweet-voiced nightin- 
gale, 

Which in his talons through mid air he 
bore, 

(While she most piteously bewailed the 
wounds 

His claws had made) imperiously ad- 
dressed. 

*O foolish creature, why lament? A 
bird 

Far stronger holds thee; thou perforce 
must go, 

Where’er I bear thee, songstress though 
thou art. 

I can devour thee—I can set thee free.’ 


Archilochus, who flourished about 
688 B.c. is the next fabulist of whom 
we hear, for he insinuates the ven- 
geance which may overtake Ly- 
cambes for his perjury, by telling 
him that the fox and the eagle once 
made an alliance, which the eagle 
violated by devouring the fox’s cubs ; 
that the fox invoked the aid of the 
gods; that the eagle shortly after 
stole flesh from an altar, without 
perceiving that she bore with it 
sparks, which set fire to her nest 
and consumed her young ones. In 
like manner, Stesichorus cautioned 
his countrymen, the Himerzans, 
against Phalaris, by the fable of the 
horse, who to revenge himself on the 
stag took a man on his back, and 
thus became a slave for ever. 

Of sop, the great fabulist, little 
more is authentically known than 
the account Herodotus gives of him, 
that he was a slave of the Thracian 
Iadmon, who was enfranchised by 
his master, and afterwards murdered 
by the Delphians. He places him 
in the reign of Amasis, about 570 
B.c. The absence of real history 
scholars have kindly undertaken to 
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supply by a series of conjectures 
(and most gratuitous ones) of their 
own. The sceptical school, with Vico 
at their head, in spite of the testimony 
of Herodotus so shortly after the time, 
maintain that sop was no real per- 
sonage, but merely a representative 
of a class of men, who in a poetical 
capacity attended upon the heroes of 
old! While Vico denies his exist- 
ence, others, under the guise of 
friendship, have scarcely been less 
cruel to his memory. There is a 
life of Zsop prefixed to a book of 
fables published by Maximus Pla- 
nudes (Bentley's ‘idiot of a monk’) 
in the fourteenth century, which was 
long supposed, though, happily for 
his memory, erroneously, to have 
been written by him. The biogra- 
pher represents the fabulist as a 
monster of deformity; probably to 
set off to greater advantage the ex- 
cellencies of his mind ; or, perhaps, 
he merely ascribed to sop the 
authentic accounts given of the East- 
ern fabulist Lokman. For this mis- 
representation (which of course was 
too piquant to be given up in spite 
of Bentley's refutation) there is not 
the slightest authority in any clas- 
sical writer. On the contrary, sop 
is introduced in Plutarch’s sympo- 
sium, and joked about his former ser- 
vitude—but not a syllable is uttered 
about his deformity ; and we know 
from Plato’s account of Socrates in his 
symposium, that the Greeks felt no 
superfluous delicacy on such a point. 
We also know that Lysippus, the 
celebrated sculptor, was employed 
by the Athenians to make a statue 
of sop; and however they may 
have reverenced his memory, they 
would scarcely have selected this 
mode of immortalizing him had the 
story of his deformity been correct. 
Bentley has made it appear most 
probable, from the manner in which 
he is quoted, and the variations of 
the fables ascribed to him, that 
ZEsop left no writings behind him. 
ZEsop, as we have seen, was not the 
first Greek who composed fables, but 
the first professed fabulist. Hence 
in after times all fables, by what- 
ever author, were placed to his credit, 
much in the same way that the glory 
of all our Saxon institutions gathers 
around the head of Alfred the Great. 
Versions of AXsop were much in 
fashion from the time of Socrates 
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downwards, perhaps as being an ex- 
peditious mode of gaining a certain 
reputation for poetical talent, with- 
out much wear and tear of mind. 
Hexameters and elegiacs were the 
metres at first employed in such 
metamorphoses; but from the time 
of Callimachus the verse adopted 
seems to have been some variety of 
the iambic; which indeed was the 
appropriate metre for the homely 
thought and satirical underplot of 
the Esopean apologue. Babrius se- 
lected the scazon, a species of iambic 
which Hipponax had wielded with 
such terrible power against the ill- 
fated Bupalus. The peculiarity con- 
sists in the substitution of a spondee 
for an iambus in the last place. And 
it has been remarked, that this crip- 
pled verse is the best poetical vehicle 
for such descriptions of animated 
nature, and such dialogues as we 
expect to meet with in the composi- 
tion af the fable. 

The fable has always been looked 
upon as the best vehicle for the in- 
struction of the young. Plato, who 
banishes Homer from his ideal com- 
monwealth, has assigned AZsop a 
most honourable place therein, and 
recommends that his works should 
be carefully instilled into the minds 
of his youthful citizens. And if we 
examine the aim and the form of the 
apologue, both will be found admir- 
ably adapted for juvenile education. 
In the instruction of children the 
admixture of the dulce with the utile 
is peculiarly desirable. Their minds 
loathe all philosophic ratiocination 
about the tendencies of virtue and 
vice. History has. but faint charms 
for them. Historic names are to 
them as yet but abstractions, and 
the concrete and palpable can alone 
arrest their attention. This latter 
is what the fable is designed to sup- 
ply. 

Tell a child (says La Fontaine) that 
Crassus, when marching against the Par- 
thians, found himself entangled in their 
country, without having provided means 
of escape—that this was the cause of his 
own death, and the destruction of his 
army. Tell the same child that a fox 
and a goat went into a well to drink ; 
that the fox got out by availing himself of 
the shoulders and horns of his companion 
to effect his escape; that the goat was 
obliged to stay behind, because he had 
not exercised the same forethought; that, 
consequently, in all things we must regard 
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the end. Can there be any doubt which 
of the two examples will leave the more 
lasting impression ? 

Nor does a predilection for fable 
depart with ‘the change of toga,’ 
or the ‘relinquishment of nuts.’ A 
man who has seen his sixth dustrum 
does not want, it is to be hoped, a 
foundation of morality to be laid by 
reading Zsop, but the charm and 
amusement of fable continues the 
same, and these surely are no mean 
recommendations of any species of 
writing. Many a veteran who has 
long lost all interest in the wrath of 
Achilles, or the praises of Mecenas, 
is still seen to chuckle at the story 
of King Log and King Stork, and 
the dog who by the pursuit of the 
shadow lost the substance. 

One of the characteristics of fable 
is its historical association. In cer- 
tain mutual relations of nations, or 
state of parties in the same country, 
the felicitous application of a fable, 
sometimes invented for the occasion, 
has been deemed worthy of a place 
in the historian’s narrative. The 
fabular form is well adapted for such 
conjunctures, including as it does 
classes in individuals; racy without 
personality—inviting those addressed 
to draw the proper inference. We 
have already seen the happy answer 
of the King of Israel to Amaziah’s 
proud message, and the application 
of fable to national events by Stesi- 
chorus. Herodotus (i. 141) tells us, 
that the only reply that Cyrus 
deigned to give to the [onians and 
/Kolians, when they offered him too 
late a submission, was the apologue 
of the fisherman who reproached his 
unfortunate captives, when leaping 
about on the land, for not having 
shown any inclination to the like 
gambols while he was piping to them 
in the water. Eumenes could give 
no more effectual warning to his 
Macedonian friends against the in- 
sidious schemes of Antigonus than 
by repeating to them the fable of the 
love-sick lion, who permitted his 
teeth to be drawn and his claws to 
be cut by the father of his anticipated 
bride. And all remember the suc- 
cess of Menenius Agrippa’s story in 
appeasing the angry feelings of the 
Roman commonalty, when forced by 
the griping tyranny of the patrician 
diame to secede to the Sacred 
Mount. 
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We must, however, take care that 
we do not overlay our poet in our 
anxiety to assert the usefulness of 
fabular composition. Of course we 
cannot challenge for a fabulist the 
honours justly confined to the higher 
branches of the poetic art. Clio and 
Thalia must not be uncrowned that 
Momus may wear the garland; nor 
is it reasonable that the manes of 
Homer and schylus should lower 
the fasces to the shade of sop. 
The fabulist pursues a humbler 
walk—his is in tenui labor ; but even 
here, tenuis non gloria, if he carry 
out the principles of his own compo- 
sition, or express poetically the ideas 
which have occurred to others. 
When we say that Babrius is a poet 
of no mean order, we would not be 
understood to claim for him great 
extent of imagination, or even ori- 
ginality of conception ; but we mean 
to assert that he has considerable 
dramatic power ; that he views his 
stories in a poetical light; that he 
adopts very poetical phraseology ; 
that he never overloads his subject, 
like modern fabulists, with images 
and verbiage which blunt the point 
and obscure the meaning. No: 
Babrius has far better taste. He sees 
that the point in a fable is, or ought 
to be, the sole aim, and that any 
redundancy of language, however 
adorned, which tends to keep this 
out of sight, mars the efficacy of the 
whole composition. All writings 
ought to be as short as their nature 
will allow, but that brevity is the 
soul of wit is nowhere more evident 
than in the apologue. Simplicity, 
too, is requisite from the very nature 
of the subject ; fishes using magni- 
loquent language (except in bur- 
lesque) are truly fish out of water ; 
nor are high-flown trope and meta- 
phor suitable to the grovelling habits 
of the domestic goose or duck. Phe- 
drus ever preserves this propriety of 
language, but we hope to show that 
our author is at least as entitled to 
credit on that score as the Roman 
fabulist. Indeed the language in 
which Babrius writes is better adapted 
than any other to such short compo- 
sitions as the epigram or fable. The 
former of these is universally allowed 
to have flourished most in a Greek 
soil, and we trust to evince that the 
latter lost vitality, however much 
luxuriance it might gain, when trans- 
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lanted into the Latin and French 
anguages. La Fontaine feels it 
necessary to apologize for departing 
from the brevity of his prototype 
Phedrus, but thinks that he makes 
ample compensation by enlivening 
and embellishing the stories. Now 
we submit that this is to compensate 
for one fault by committing another 
—it is first to close some of the 
windows and then to paint the rest. 
The nature of the language is no 
doubt principally to blame, but the 
fact of course must remain the same. 

The best way of deciding upon the 
merits of Babrius will be to summon 
himself as a witness of his own per- 
formances. He will necessarily lose 
much by having to employ an inter- 
preter; and all we can do is to 
take especial care that the inter- 
preter, however small his own pre- 
tensions may be, perform his part 
faithfully. We will first select one 
or two of the fables which have 
been given by other authors, as well 
as Babrius, in order that we may be 
better enabled to compare his powers 
with those of his rivals, by a synop- 
tical glance at their respective per- 
formances. We feel that we shall be 
doing our readers a kindness by 
quoting only such fables of La Fon- 
taine as run to no inordinate length, 
and by omitting the elongated morals 
which the Frenchman almost inva- 
riably appends to his poems. The 
translation of La Fontaine, which we 
in one instance make use of, is by an 
anonymous author, published by Mr. 
Murray in 1820, and which, if not 
entirely satisfactory, is the best we 
have been able to discover. 

In the first specimen we shall give 
Babrius will appear in goodly com- 
pany, as Horace and Phedrus have 
discussed the same subject as well as 
La Fontaine. The story of the frog 
(or, according to Babrius, the toad) 
and the ox may perhaps appear rather 
a trite one, but it is at any rate one 
the application of which might be 
more frequently borne in mind than 
it usually is :— 


An ox when drinking crushed an infant 
toad. 

Its mother, who was absent, soon re- 
turned, 

And asked its little brothers where it 
was? 

‘ Mother, it’s dead,’ they said; ‘ for late 
there came 
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A huge great quadruped and killed the 
darling— 

Killed with its hoof.’ 
inquired, 

And puffed herself out, ‘ Was the beast 
as big 

As I am now?’ 
they cried. 

‘Be not annoyed; you'll sooner burst 
yourself 

Than reach the magnitude of that great 
brute.’— Bas. Fable 28. 


Absentis rane pullis vituli pede pressis, 

Unus ubi effugit, matri denarrat, ut ingens 

Bellua cognatos eliserit. Illa rogare, 

Quantane? num tandem, se inflans, sic 
magna fuisset ? 

Major dimidio. Num tanto ? Cum magis 
atque 

Se magis inflaret; non, si te ruperis, 
inquit, 

Par eris.—Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 314. 


The old toad next 


‘Stop, mother, stop,’ 


In prato quondam rana conspexit bovem, 
Et, tacta invidia tante magnitudinis, 
Rugosam inflavit pellem : tum natos suos 
Interrogavit, an bove esset latior. 
Illi negarunt. Rursus, intendit cutem 
Majore nisu; et simili queesivit modo, 
Quis major esset. Illi dixerunt bovem. 
Novissime indignata, dum vult validius 
Inflare sese, rupto jacuit corpore. 
PH2p. i. 24. 
A frog once saw a huge fat ox, 
His shape she very much admired ; 
And though her form allsemblance mocks, 
With envy strong the wretch was fired, 
And thought she might by swelling out 
her figure 
Make her squat carcase look as big, or 
bigger. 
‘ Sister, look here,’ the pigmy cries, 
‘Am I not like yon portly creature ? 
I mean, my dear, in point of size, 
If not in feature ?’ 
*‘Oh,no!’ ‘ Indeed—well, now I guess 
My growing bulk is little less, 
Or equal quite.’ 
‘ Not the least like it.’ Still in vain 
She puffs, and swells, and puffs again, 
With all her might. 
At length the fool perceives her fatal 
blunder ; 
Her sides, too much distended, burst 
asunder.—La Fon. i. 3. 


Here we see Babrius agreeing with 
Horace, and Phedrus coincident 
with La Fontaine. The former 
worthies have the advantage in our 
opinion. The absurdity of a frog 
when in view of the ox attempting 
to emulate its size is too glaring. 
The fable would seem to reprove, 
not those who in the intercourse of 
active life suppose themselves capa- 
ble of equalling others who are in- 
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finitely above them (for their mad- 
ness is beyond the power of helle- 
bore), but those who, from solitude 
and want of intercourse with the 
world, take up exaggerated notions 
of their own importance. The deli- 
cacy also of the suggestive form of 
conclusion is partly to be preferred 
to the actual description of the Latin 
and French fabulists. 

In the next instance which we 
shall produce, Babrius, Pheedrus, and 
La Fontaine, will be found more 
completely to harmonize, though the 
simplicity of Babrius in consigning 
but one companion to the lion is 
better adapted to fabular compo- 
sition :— 


A lion and wild ass went out to hunt ; 

In strength the lion, speed the ass, ex- 
celled. 

And now the pair bad seized a noble 
prize ; 

Into three parts Leo divides the prey. 

‘ The first,’ quoth he, ‘ I’ll take, because 
I’m king ; 

The second, as entitled to my share ; 

The third will mischief cause — unless 
thou fly.’ ' 

Measure your powers, and never join a 
man 

Who far exceeds in strength thy humble 
self.—Bas. 67. 


Nunquam est fidelis cum potente societas : 

Testatur hec fabella propositam meum. 

Vacca et capella, et patiens ovis in- 
jurie, 

Socii fuere cum leone in saltibus. 

Hi cum cepissent cervum vasti corporis, 

Sic est locutus, partibus factis, leo ; 

Ego primam tollo, nominor quia leo ; 

Secundam, quia sum fortis, tribuetis 
mihi ; 

Tum, quia plus valeo, me sequetur tertia ; 

Malo afficietur, si quis quartam tetigerit. 

Pu 2p. i. 5. 


La génisse, la chévre, et leur sceur la 
brebis, 
Avec un fier lion, seigneur du voisinage, 
Firent société, dit-on, au temps jadis, 
Et mirent en commun le gain et le dom- 
mage. 
Dans les lacs de la chévre un cerf se 
trouva pris. 
Vers ses associés aussitét elle envoie. 
Eux venus, le lion par ses ongles compta ; 
Et dit: Nous sommes quatre a partager 
la proie ; 
Puis en autant de parts le cerf il dépéca ; 
Prit pour lui la premiére en qualité de 
sire. 
Elle doit étre 4 moi, dit-il; et la raison, 
C’est que je m’appelle lion : 
A cela l’on n’a rien & dire. 
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La seconde, par droit, me doit échoir 
encor : 

Ce droit, vous le savez, c’est le droit du 
plus fort. 

Comme le plus vaillant, je prétends la 
troisiéme. 

Si quelqu’une de vous touche 4 la qua- 
triéme, 

Je l’étranglerai tout d’abord. 
The next specimen is entitled in 
Babrius the ‘ gun's Marriage :’— 


The nuptials of the Sun took place one 
spring ; 

The beasts in honour jocund revels held : 

The frogs too danced their ringlets in the 
lake. 

A wiser toad rebuked them. ‘ Such event 

Calls not for pwans, but for anxious 
thought. 

For if the Sun alone dry up the marsh 

What must we not expect if he get 
married, 

And there be born a son just like him- 
self ??—Bas. 24. 


Uxorem quondam Sol cum vellet ducere, 
Clamorem rane sustulere ad sidera. 
Convicio permotus, querit Jupiter 
Causam querele. Quedam tum stagni 
incola : 
Nunc, inquit, omnes unus exurit lacus, 
Cogitque miseras arida sede emori : 
Quidnam futurum est, si crearit liberos ? 
Puan. i. 6. 


Le Soleil, disoit-il, eut dessein autrefois 
De songer a l’hyménée. 
Aussitét on ouit, d’une commune voix, 
Se plaindre de leur destinée 
Les citoyennes des étangs. 
Que ferons-nous, s’il lui vient des en- 
fants ? 
Dirent-elles au sort : 
peine 
Se peut souffrir: une demi-douzaine 
Mettra la mer a sec et tous ses habitants. 
Adieu joncs et marais: notre race est 
détruite ; 
Bientét on la verra réduite 
A lV’eau du Styx. Pour un pauvre 
animal 
Grenouilles, 4 mon sens, ne raisonnoient 
pas mal. 


un seul Soleil a 


Here the grgphic description of 
joy turned into mourning, which is 
the gist of the fable, is confined to 
Babrius. The panic the frogs are 
thrown into at the thought of a 
single son and heir, if he bore such 
resemblance to his father as would 
be satisfactory to his paternal feelings, 
excels the dread of a family in 
Phedrus, or the half-dozen young 
Hyperionide which La Fontaine 
makes his frogs anticipate. The 
mention of the sea also in the last- 
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mentioned author adds the reverse 
of dignity to the picture. 

We will now give that most 
amusing illustration of the force of 
nature (common to our author with 
La Fontaine), which is entitled ‘ Ve- 
nus and the Cat :’"— 

A cat, enamoured of a comely youth, 

Got power from Venus, mother of the 
Loves, 

To change her own, and take a woman’s 
form, 

A beauteous woman’s form, —all must 
admire. 

The youth was captured at the sight, and 
sought 

Her hand in marriage. 
quet’s spread : 

A mouse peeped in, and from the gor- 
geous couch 

Down leaped the beauteous bride in hot 
pursuit. 

The bridal feast is ended. Love departs, 

In mirth departs, for nature proved too 
strong.—Fab. 32. 

The corresponding fable of La 
Fontaine we have not space to quote. 
Suffice it to say, that he damages the 
simplicity of the story by depicting 
the unfortunate youth as first in love 
with Tabby, and making interest 
with Venus for her metamorphosis 
into awoman. The same unhappy 
tendency to sink the fable in the 
poem is observable (as compared with 
Babrius) in the tale of the effect of a 
Storm upon the Oak and the Reed, 
which he prefaces with a somewhat 
lengthy and very illiberal diatribe in 
the person of the Oak ;—in the story 
of Pheebus and Boreas despoiling the 
traveller of his cloak, when the 
principal agents have a very stormy 
discussion before they proceed to 
operations ;—in the fable of the Two 
Wallets, when, instead of a simple 
statement of the purpose which each 
was to serve, and the reason why the 
one which hung behind was to have 
so much greater a capacity than the 
other, an assembly of the beasts is 
first convoked by Jupiter, and by 
him encouraged to vent their spleen 
and pour forth their invectives 
against the apparent defects of each 
other. Even allowing all this to be 
an improvement of the poem (which 
we should be rather inclined to deny), 
it still must be allowed to operate to 
the deterioration of the fable, and it 
is between the merits of Babrius and 
La Fontaine as fabulists that we wish 
to institute a comparison. We hope, 
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after the specimens above given, we 
may claim the indulgence of our 
readers if we demur to accord our 
assent to the extravagant panegyric 
of Boissonade, ‘ that La Fontaine as 
far excels Babrius as Babrius sur- 
passes all other fabulists.’ 

We will now proceed to quote 
fables, the subjects of which are 
peculiar to our author, when the 
verdict will have to be given in ac- 
cordance with his own merits or de- 
merits, independent of comparison or 
contrast. Fable 69, we think, is a 
happy thought :— 


A dog put up poor pussy from her form 

(A well-trained dog), but soon was left 
behind. 

A country bumpkin saw, and grinning 
cried, 

‘ The small one was too swift for you, my 
friend.’ 

Quoth dog, ‘ The pace is different when 
one tries 

To catch another, one to save herself.’ 


The following (Fable 105), if it 
does not afford a complete justifica- 
tion of those who ‘ spoil the spoiler,’ 
will at any rate supply a powerful 
plea in mitigation of damages :— 

A wolf bound homeward with a sheep 
purloined 

(As ill luck had it), chanced to meet a 
lion, 

Who eased him of his load. 
me wrong, : 

A most foul wrong,’ the wolf (at distance) 
cried. 

‘ Ay,’ quoth the lion, scornfully, yet 

pleased, 

‘The sheep, no doubt, was given you by 
your friends !’ 


Fable 60 administers a dignified 
rebuke to the sensualist by a homely 
similitude, and a pertinent application 
of the very words which, as we learn 
from Cicero, the effeminate Sardana- 


palus ordered to be inscribed on his 
tomb :— 


A mouse fell in a broth-pot, left exposed, 

And in the unctuous liquid fast expiring, 

‘I’ve drunk my full,’ exclaimed, ‘ I’ve 
ate my full; 

And now, methinks, it is high time to die.’ 


The next fable (78) explains 
itself : — 


A sick young rook addressed his weeping 

dam : 

‘Weep not, my mother ; rather pray the 
gods 

From pain and dire disease to raise your 
son.’ 


‘You do 
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‘Which of the gods, my son, will hear 
my prever ? 

Whose altar hast thou not in turn de- 
spoiled ?’ 

In Fable 101 we find the idea of 
Dr. Johnson's biting sarcasm upon 
his would-be patron, Lord Chester- 
field, that his lordship was ‘a wit 
among lords, and a lord among 
wits °— 

A wolf of larger stature than the rest, 

Was by his kindred wolves a lion called : 

The fool misunderstood them, and essayed 

To leave his own and join the lion throng. 

The crafty fox remarked, ‘ Gods, grant 
that I 

May never soar unto such pitch of folly ! 

Thou truly midst the wolves a lion 
seem’st, 

But midst the lions still art but a wolf,’ 


In addition to fables properly so 
called, Babrius contains several myth- 
ical narratives respecting the relation 
between gods and men: e.g. the re- 
tention of Hope on the casket whence 
all ills had been suffered to escape 
(Fab. 58); the transfer to man of 
the qualities of certain animals 
(Fab. 74); the reason that crimes 
are not immediately punished by 
Heaven, because they are recorded on 
separate potsherds which lie confused 
in a chest, whence Jove daily takes a 
certain number for the purposes of 
his wrath. There is also a third 
class of stories in Babrius, which 
Bacon probably would have included 
under the classic name of apothegms, 
but which we of more modern times 
generally call repartee—many ofthem 
not altogether unworthy even of the 
venerable name of Joseph Miller. 
This, perhaps, is the most amusing 

rtion of the collection, and pro- 

~— corresponds to the drolleries 
of sop which Aristophanes distin- 
— from his fables. Take the 
ollowing (Fab. 75) which is too long 
for absolute insertion. An ignorant 
quack once consoled a sick man with 
the assurance that he could not pos- 
sibly recover, and did not even think 
it requisite to honour his patient 
with a second visit. Of course 
the man did recover, and, when wan 
and pale from his late sickness, met 
the quack in the street, who imme- 
diately inquired about the state of 
disembodied spirits. Our convalescent 
friend told him that their condition 
was a very happy one, but that Pluto 
and his spouse vowed vengeance 
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against the faculty in general, and 
himself in particular, for defrauding 
them of so many subjects. ‘ But, 
added he, ‘I stood your friend, and 
represented to them that you had 
been most basely calumniated, for 
that you were utterly ignorant of the 
first principles of the art.’ 

Fable 15 is ananecdote of a Theban 
and Athenian travelling together, and 
discoursing, among other topics, of 
their national heroes: the Theban, 
as in duty bound, maintained the 
paramount dignity of Hercules ; while 
the Athenian contended that Theseus 
was superior, since he had never, 
like Hercules, submitted to slavery. 
In a war of words of course the poor 
Theban was easily vanquished by a 
rhetorical Athenian, and had the 
grace to acknowledge the victory, 
with the expression, however, of a 
hope that the wrath of Theseus 
might fall upon the Thebans, while 
that of Hercules overtook the 
Athenians. 

The last fable (10) we shall quote 
is a story of a female slave, re- 
markable neither for the beauty 
nor the cleanliness of her person, 


with whom her master fell pas- 


sionately in love. The lady was 
very proud of her new position, and 
arrayed herself in purple and gold 
most prodigally. she was not, how- 
ever, so elated by her honours as 
to forget the goddess who was the 
supposed cause of them. Accord- 
ingly, she sacrificed and burnt incense 
daily to Venus, and honoured her 
with an ever-burning lamp. Venus 
at length in a vision dispelled the 
illusion, by informing her that it was 
not from regard to herself, but from 
hatred of her master, that she had 
inspired him with affection for a 
person so very undesirable. 

We have before mentioned that 
two prologues or proemia of Babrius 
have come down to us, prefixed, no 
doubt, originally to the two volumes, 
into which, according to Avianus, 
his fables were divided. In the 
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former of these prologues Babrius 
humorously ascribes the origin of 
fable to certain records (of which 
ZEsop had become possessed) of the 
Golden Age, or that happy time 
when rocks and trees had vocal 
powers, and beasts and birds hejd 
converse with themselves or men. In 
the latter he deduces fable from the 
Syrians (¢.e. the Assyrians), in the 
times of Ninus and Belus ; from them 
ZEsop introduced it among the Greeks. 
He, Babrius, had followed in the 
rear of sop, but had softened down 
the asperities of fable, or, in his own 
metaphor, ‘ had curbed with a golden 
bit the warrior steed.’ He complains 
of swarms of imitators, who had at- 
tempted to improve upon himself by 
adopting ‘a more learned Muse,’ and 
by her aid producing a book of conun- 
drums rather than a collection of 
fables. His own chief aims have 
been perspicuity (or, as he fhas it, 
whiteness) of language and absence 
of venom, and on these he rests his 
claims as an author. 

With this modest account of him- 
self we will conclude our notice. 
It would be easy to multiply quota- 
tions illustrative of the talents of Ba- 
brius in his own line, but we have 
laboured to little purpose, and must 
have made an injudicious selection, 
even of the bricks as samples of the 
house, if it be not already apparent 
that Babrius is a poet of considerable 

ower, and as a fabulist most excel- 
ent. In conclusion, we cannot help 
congratulating the lovers of literature 
on the unexpected exhumation of 
what we esteem a treasure, according 
our meed of thanks to Mr. Lewis for 
his excellent edition of the fables, 
and recommending all persons who 
have not forgotten their Greek let- 
ters, or who do not consider them 
merely serviceable for mathematical 
investigations, to lose no time in pe- 
rusing the little volume from which 
we ourselves have derived so much 
pleasure. 
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the year 1816, an Englishman 
of the name of Vaughan was re- 
siding in the city of Prague, where 
he had been induced to settle for 
several years, from the liking that 
he felt for the ancient Bohemian 
capital, and the advantages that it 
offered to a gentleman in straitened 
circumstances. 

Vaughan was a man of studious 
and retired habits, not fond of gene- 
ral society, but not unwilling to seek 
the friendship of those in whom he 
expected to find talent, originality, 
learning, or knowledge of the world. 
Having no domestic circle of any 
kind to attract him to his lodgings 
at meal times, he was in the habit of 
dining at a ceffee-house bearing the 
title of Der Adler, and kept by a 
man of the name of Hunten. 

This man was a large, lumpy, but 
intelligent German; his father had 
kept the house before him, and his 
great pride was to speak of the day 
when he himself, then a boy of eight 
years old, had heard with his own 
ears the voice of the great Mozart 
hum some of the magic music of 
the Zauberflite, one of the operas 
that the great composer gave to the 
world during the last few months of 
his life. 

On this subject Hunten was inex- 
haustible. He had several pictures 
of Mozart in his coffee-room ; he had 
a pocket handkerchief of the great 
Wolfgang, bequeathed to him by 
his father, as a sacred and precious 
relic; and he also possessed a tooth- 
pick, of the same great interest to the 
artist world,—an article, however, 
never shown to the profane, and 
only mentioned and exhibited to 
such as felt the importance of the 
valuable object, and who never di- 
vulged what their eyes had seen, and 
their hands had touched, to any 
person likely to laugh at it or them. 

Hunten’s enthusiasm made him 
well-known to the tourists and in- 
habitants who visited or resided in 
Prague ; and Vaughan often amused 
himself with setting Hunten astride 
on his hobby, and letting him ride 
thereon for an indefinite space of 
time. 

One wet evening in the month of 
November, Vaughan had gone to 
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the coffee-house to dine, and had 
stayed there longer than usual, talk- 
ing with some of the strangers who 
had come in, and who were discuss- 
ing the affairs of the recent war, as 
the news that the city itself afforded 
was meagre and threadbare by six 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Hunten was standing near listen- 
ing and joining in the conversation, 
and trusting that some happy turn 
in the discourse might give him the 
wished-for opportunity of introduc- 
ing his recollections of Mozart, when 
this desire was unexpectedly granted 
by a young German traveller ob- 
serving that he believed Buonaparte, 
by that time a captive on the rock, 
to be the evil one incarnate, and as 
such not likely to remain long in 
confinement. 

‘Bah! said a Frenchman, who 
believed in nothing but what he 
smelled, saw, tasted, or touched. 

* Comment ?’ cried the German. 

‘ Bah! vous me dites. Bah! Mon- 
sieur. 

‘ Bétise! si vous le préférez’? The 
German rose, but Hunten inter- 
posed. 

‘ Messieurs, ici on mange, on boit, 
on cause, mais on ne se bat pas.’ 

‘ Vous avez raison,’ said the good- 
humoured little Gaul. 

‘Ah, gentlemen, I could tell you 
that it is not impossible that the evil 
one may be incarnate. I have heard 
of such things. Remember the story 
of the ‘ Requiem,’ said Hunten. 

‘Ah! tell us about that,’ 
Duclos. 

* Volontiers ! said Hunten, with 
heartfelt cheerfulness. ‘ You all 
know, gentlemen, that the evil one 
appeared to Mozart, and told him 
three times to write a Requiem ! 

* Vraiment ?’ said Duclos. 

‘It is an undoubted fact, said 
Hunten. ‘Once he came, this stranger 
in black, before Mozart left Vienna 
for Prague in 1791. He came, gen- 
tlemen, to write an opera for the 
coronation of the Emperor Leopold. 
The Bohemian nobility chose the 
subject, and it was the ‘ Clemency of 
Titus.’ Titus was a Roman emperor, 
gentlemen, son of Nero, of whom 
you may have heard. The story is 
affecting, and was penned by Mar- 
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roli, the court poet. Here in Prague 
it was performed; and I had the 
honour of attending at a party at 
Monsieur Dufiek’s, where some ad- 
mirable music was to be heard, even 
outside the door; which, gentlemen, 
was my post that night, for it was in 
the character of additional attendant 
at the supper-table that I appeared 
at Monsieur Dufiek’s. Once while 
he was at Prague the great Mozart 
saw the stranger in black.’ 

‘No! he did not,’ said a voice 
near. 

‘How, sir?’ said Hunten, turning 
sharply round. 

Vaughan saw a man sitting a few 
yards from him at a small table, on 
which lay the fragments of a biscuit 
and half a glass of hermitage. The 
man’s face was only partially lighted 
by the lamp that hung above his 
head, and the fire-light, that flashed 
fitfully and uncertainly on the circle 
who had gathered round the chim- 
ney corner. 

* How, sir ?’ repeated Hunten. 

‘He did not,’ repeated the stran- 
ger; and after having repeated these 
words he tossed off his wine and 
walked out of the coffee-room. 

* Who is that ?’ said Vaughan. 

‘That man’s name is Hofer.’ 

‘What! the Tell of the Tyrol? 
said Duclos, laughing. 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ said 
Hunten. ‘He is a cousin of the man 
who married Mozart's sister. Hofer 
sang in the opera at Vienna; but 
this young man was brought up in 
Spain, and never so much as saw 

ozart as far as I know.’ 

‘Then how could he speak so 
positively ?’ asked Vaughan. 

‘I do not know. But to return 
to Mozart,’ said Hunten; ‘we saw 
him at Prague in September. He 
left us at the end of the month, 
and returned to fresh glories in 
Vienna. He had not been long re- 
turned when again the mysterious 
stranger appeared, and requested a 
_— audience with the composer. 

o one knows what passed — no 
one will ever know in this world, 

entlemen; but from that hour 

flozart drooped and pined, and he 
wrote the sublime music of the ‘ Re- 
quiem,’ knowing that it would be 
his farewell to his art. On the fifth 
of December his friends, Shack, 
Hofer, and Gorl, assembled in his 
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room, and round his dying bed arose 
the strains that will confer on him a 
glorious immortality! There the 
angels might have listened to har- 
monies pure and sublime as the 
heavenly hallelujahs. The stran- 
er's mission had been fulfilled — 
fozart’s ‘ Requiem’ was his last 
work.’ 

* Bétise !’ said the Frenchman. 

‘ Ist es Miglich ?’ said the Ger- 
man. 

Vaughan asked where Hofer lived. 
Hunten replied that he believed he 
had changed his abode lately, and 
mentioned the name of his last one. 
He added, that he believed Hofer 
supported himself by copying music 
and manuscripts for the librarians 
and the artists in the town. 

Vaughan felt a great desire to 
become acquainted with this man, 
and endeavoured to procure his ad- 
dress from a shop to which Hunten 
directed him. The bookseller to 
whom he applied gave him the 
address that he wished for, and 
Vaughan hastened to the street 
therein designated ; but on arriving 
there he was much disappointed to 
find that Hofer had gone to the 
country on business, having been en- 
gaged by a certain Count Platen to 
make a list of his library, and to 
copy out some family manuscripts 
that he did not choose to remove 
aes the castle where they always 
ay. 

Te was said that Hofer was to re- 
turn in three weeks, probably; but a 
month had elapsed before Vaughan 
saw or heard anything of him. 
About the new-year time there was 
to be a concert at Prague, for which 
some of the best Viennese performers 
had been engaged. The entertain- 
ment was to consist entirely of Mo- 
zart’s music, sacred and profane. 

The first part was to commence 
with the overture to Don Giovanni. 
This was to be followed by the 
quintet ‘Sento o Dio!’ from the 
Cosi fan tutti; and the rest of the 

art was to be filled by pieces chosen 
rom his most admired works. The 
second portion was to begin with the 
* Lacrymosa,’ and other parts of the 
Requiem. It was to be followed 
by the ‘Kyrie Eleison,’ and ‘Gloria 
in excelsis’ of the twelfth mass. 
Other fragments of sacred music 
were to succeed, and the whole was 
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to conclude with the ‘ Bless the Lord’ 
from a manuscript mass. 

Vaughan went to this concert, and 
beiag one of those who detest attend- 
ing such an entertainment with a 
party of friends, he went early and 
alone, and establishing himself in 
one of the best places, waited pa- 
tiently until the perfurmance should 


n. 

The first bar of the sublime ‘ Sento 
o Dio! was swelling on the ear of 
Vaughan, when he heard at his 
right-hand the words whispered,— 

* Ach! Himmel ich ; 

The person who uttered them had 
intended, he supposed, to state that 
she was going to faint, for this 
she did before another second had 
elapsed. She fell heavily forward, 
and Vaughan immediately raised her 
up, and naturally expected to find 
that the young girl would be claimed 
by some relation or chaperone; as 
she could not, he supposed, have 
come alone and unattended into so 
sea a crowd. On looking round, 

owever, he saw that no one ap- 
peared to take any particular inte- 
rest in her, and he soon found that 
none had the least intention of 
occupying themselves with her; so 
far, at least, as to volunteer their 
services to take her from the room, 
through a crowd that she would find 
it impossible to pass without some 
strong arm to assist her progress. 
Torsion had a natural loving-kind- 
ness of disposition that would have 
led him to help any human being, 
however humble or insignificant, in 
a time of distress, and he at once 
made up his mind to offer his assist- 
ance to the young girl, who reco- 
vered in a few minutes sufficiently to 
walk, with the support of his arm, 
to the entrance nearest to the places 
they had both occupied. The girl 
was about fifteen, and, from her 
dress and appearance, must belong, 
Vaughan thought, to the middling 
class. Her father might be a mer- 
chant, a prosperous tradesman, an 
artist, or a master of music or lan- 
guages. She had taken Vaughan’s 
arm without any hesitation, as she 
was only anxious, apparently, to get 
out of the over-heated saloon as 
quickly as possible. When she 
reached the fresh, cool vestibule, she 
sighed as if relieved, and said, in a 
pretty-toned voice, ‘ Ich danke ihnen ! 
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ich danke ihnen!’ and, wrapping a 
hood over her head, she prepared 
to leave the hall. She stopped short, 
however, with a look of disappoint- 
ment when she discovered that it 
was snowing. Vaughan asked her 
in German whether she had a servant 
or a carriage in attendance. ‘ Nein, 
nein!’ she replied, hurriedly. 
Vaughan represented to her that the 
snow was falling fast, and that she 
was not in a fit state to make her 
way alone through the wet streets. 
She appeared very much disturbed 
by this advice, and, after one or two 
attempts at speech, she burst out 
crying. Vaughan suspected that for 
some reason she had come to the 
concert without telling her friends, 
and feeling some pity and concern 
for the pain incurred by a youthful 
frolic, he at once made up his mind 
to get a conveyance as quickly as 
he could and send the child home, 
paying the fare himself, for he had 
found out that one of the principal 
causes of her distress was not having 
a cent in her pocket. The vehicle 
was ready for her in two minutes, 
and as Vescien was to pay the 
expenses, it was necessary that she 
should divulge the street and num- 
ber of her dwelling. She did so 
with considerable trepidation, and 
Vaughan, after paying the man, re- 
turned to the concert-room, deter- 
mined to find out next day the name 
and circumstances of the young lady 
whom he had befriended that night. 
He went back to his place and came 
in for the Prenderd quel brunettino. 
As the duet concluded an old lady, 
of a cheerful countenance, in an 
orange-coloured satin, and wielding 
a large Spanish fan, leaned forward, 
and, tapping Vaughan on the elbow, 
said,— 

‘Is she better ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vaughan, ‘and gone 
home. May I ask,’ he added, ‘if you 
know her name ?” 

* Gewiss : Teresa Hofer.’ 

* Wie,’ cried Vaughan. 

The old lady was an affable being, 
who delighted in giving information. 
She told Vaughan that Teresa Hofer 
was the daughter of a man employed 
by her son to copy music for the 
orchestra of his theatre ; that she had 
seen the said Teresa when she herself 
had gone on messages to and from 
Hofer’s house on her son's affairs. 
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She then diverged into an account of 
her son’s prospects in life, the dis- 
sipated habits of his second violin, 
and the gross neglect of rehearsals by 
the first clarionet ; and she pointed 
to the two individuals, who were 
perched in conspicuous places on the 
platform before them. Vaughan 
asked a few questions about Hofer ; 
but the old lady knew nothing about 
him beyond his merits as a diligent 
and correct copyist, and with this 
information Vaughan was obliged to 
content himself. 

When the second part began 
Vaughan listened with awful and 
solemnizing pleasure to the tremen- 
dous music of the ‘ Requiem.’ The 
well-known tale of the stranger's 
visits to Mozart returned to his 
mind. The prophetic gloom of a 
death-boding presentiment had lain 
heavy on the soul of the great com- 
poser when that music of unearthly 
power had flowed through his brain. 

He left the room on its con- 
clusion, not wishing to lay any 
other sensation above it; and he 
walked home in a clear, keen 
starlight. The snow-clouds had 
cleared off, and high rode the moon, 
with a sharp, bright face, turned full 
on the streets through which he 

His thoughts were still with 
the ‘ Requiem’ and its composer ; 
and he endeavoured to define to 
himself his own belief with respect 
to the supernatural warning attached 
to the origin of Mozart's great and 
final work. 

It was not an illusion; the stranger 
had appeared in the body, that was 
certain. What means had he used 
to impress Mozart so deeply ? or was 
it rather the morbid and diseased 
imagination of the musician that had 
distorted a plain and common inci- 
dent into a supernatural warning and 
prophetic visitation? He could not 
decide this point to his own satisfac- 
tion, and he felt an increasing desire 
to become acquainted with the man 
Hofer, who, from his connexion by 
marriage with Mozart, very proba- 
bly would know some circumstances 
not generally revealed to strangers, 
and which had not, therefore, found 
their way into the mouths of the 
public. 

Next day but. one he went to 
Hofer’s, under pretence of getting 
some music copied, and waited 
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until Hofer was able to see him. 
Then being introduced into his par- 
lour, he saw sitting at a writing- 
table the young girl Teresa whom 
he had assisted the evening before in 
the concert-room. She looked up 
and smiled ; and when Hofer entered, 
she spoke to him in German and 
announced Vaughan as her hero and 
deliverer. Hofer thanked him for 
his kindness and attention, and ex- 

lained that he had been away from 

ome, and that his daughter, eviog 
been left under the jurisdiction of 
an old female relation, had been re- 
fused the pleasure of attending the 
concert, the old relation herself being 
cross and stingy. ‘That at the last 
hour Teresa had determined to go, 
on being offered a ticket, ten minutes 
before the concert began, by a friend 
who found himself unable to attend. 
Teresa had not been able to finda 
companion going to that part of the 
concert-room, in so short a notice et 
least, and she had set off hurriedly 
alone, knowing that she would not 
obtain leave to go if she asked it, 
but resolved on hearing the music 
at any price. 

Hofer thanked Vaughan cordially 
for taking care of the little Teresa ; 
and the Knglishman then produced 
the music that he wished to have 
transposed into another key, for the 
use of a friend to whom he meant to 
send it. 

Vaughan was very well disposed 
to stay and converse with the — 
after the business on which he had 
come had been discussed, for there 
was in the manner, and voice, and 
face of Hofer a power of attracting 
and fixing the attention, of which 
Vaughan could hardly define the 
cause though he deeply felt the 
effect. 

Vaughan, however, rightly as- 
signed some part of the influence 
possessed by this stranger to the re- 
markable and picturesque appear- 
ance that age had not deprived of 
its romantic charms. The hair was 
grey, but it fell over a brow and 
shaded a head of heroic form; the 
eyes were deeply set, and the dark 
blue colour from its depth gave 
them the intensity of black; the 
complexion was pale olive, and the 
tout ensemble flashed full on you, at 
different moments, like a breathing 
Velasquez—so Spanish was the co- 
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louring of the whole countenance, 
and so stately the figure of the poor 
copyist, whose claims to noble de- 
scent were but slender, to judge 
from appearances. 

Vaughan found in Hofer an agree- 
able companion on further acquaint- 
ance. He experienced little difficulty 
in obtaining an intimate footing in his 
house, and as months passed on he 
spent more and more of his time in 
his society. He used to go to Hofer’s 
house in the evenings, and sit for an 
hour or two; and he endeavoured 
on all occasions to find out what was 
the meaning of the abrupt excla- 
mation to which Hofer had given 
vent at the coffee-house on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting. Hofer, 
however, always replied that he had 
said it in jest, to make people:stare, 
and that he knew very little of 
Mozart, though he was a cousin 
of the man who had married the 
composer's sister. Vaughan saw at 
last that he could get no other ex- 
planation, and asked no more ques~ 
tions on a subject which he could 
see gave ill-concealed annoyance to 
the other party concerned. 

Their friendship lasted, however, 
unbroken by absence or other causes, 
for the space of three years; and it 
was with sincere regret that Vaughan 
saw in Hofer, at the end of that time, 
some symptoms of the return of an 
illness with which he knew that he 
had once been afflicted, and which 
was, he feared, very likely to put 
a painful and sudden end to his 
days. 

One evening, when Vaughan had 
been sitting beside the couch where 
the German lay for a considerable 
time, he fell into the musing mood 
that loves a long space of silent twi- 
light, wherein to dream itself calmly 
out undisturbed by the external 
world. The sick man had fallen 
asleep. Vaughan had promised the 
young girl Teresa that he would 
watch at the side of her father while 
she went out to execute some house- 
hold commissions, and as he sat 
waiting her return his thoughts re- 
turned to the object that had first 
excited his inquiries about the poor 
man who lay dying beside him. 
Vaughan’s taste for music was so 
strong, that it accompanied every 
thought, every idea, that sprung up 
in his rapid and desultory mind. A 
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thousand different melodies would 
pass over his brain in an hour or 
two, without his being conscious of 
effort ; and every phase of feeling— 
grave, or gay, or pensive—found for 

im an expression in some one of the 
melodies from the vast magazine of 
his musical memory. 

All his thoughts had turned to- 
wards Mozart on the evening in 

uestion. His love for the music of 
the great master amounted to a 
passion, and often had he sat, as he 
did at that moment, wrapped in the 
silken memory of his loveliest har- 
monies, and following, with reverent 
and inquiring sympathy, the sublime 
spirit to its everlasting future as 
anxiously as if they two had been 
firm friends parted, and longing for 
reunion after death. His admiration 
for the master had warmed into love 
for the individual being, and to pe- 
netrate into the cheerless mystery 
that shrouded the latter days of the 
departed genius had become an ob- 
ject of painful anxiety to Vaughan. 

For years past he had accustomed 
himself to collect all the noblest pas- 
sages in prose or poetry which had 
music and the mystery of musical 
temperament for their subject. This 
employment had pleased his wild 
fancy, and he had collected flowers 
enough to form the rarest garland 
—flowers of every hue, from the 
superb gravity of Hooker to the 
rollicking rhymes of less reverend 
writers on the pleasures of music,— 
and that evening there sailed into his 
mind, swiftly one after the other, a 
strange and motley fleet from the 
enchanted land of song, convoyed by 
the stern memory of one of his first 
and favourite quotations :— 

In harmony the very image and cha- 
racter, even of virtue and vice, is per- 
ceived—the mind delighted with their 
resemblances, and brought, by having 
them often iterated, into a love of the 
things themselves. For which cause 
there is nothing more contagious and 
pestilent than some kinds of harmony ; 
than some, nothing more strong and 
potent unto good. There is that draweth 
to a marvellous grave and sober medio- 
crity ; there is also that carrieth, as it 
were, into ecstasies, filling the minfd 
with an heavenly joy, and for the time in 
a manner severing it from the body. 

And as these words passed through 
Vaughan's memory, the thought to 
which they gave rise melted into 
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melody, and from his half-closed li 
emerged faintly the angel air of the 
* Lacrymosa.’ 

The inexpressible and _ tender 
mournfulness of the measure damped 
the eye-lids of Vaughan with the 
mere memory of its beauty, and he 
continued to rehearse it in a low 
toneto himself; but his voice strength- 
ened in spite of himself, and he 
clearly defined the graceful crest of 
the passage that crowns, as it were, 
the whole of the quartet with the 
glorious name of the Lord. 

‘ Pie Jesu Domine,’ faintly replied 
the voice of the dying Hofer, in a 
tone that was not music, but its 
shadow. 

Vaughan turned quickly round, 
and looked at the figure that lay 
beneath his eyes. The eyes were 
half-closed, the hands were clasped ; 
but by the quivering of the lids 
the emotion of the invalid might be 
seen. 

‘I fear I have disturbed you,’ said 
Vaughan. 

‘No,’ said Hofer, after a moment's 
pause ; ‘you have not. I was not 
sleeping. I was wondering whether 
it was worth while to tell you a 
strange passage in my history, one 
which I would wish heartily at this 
hour to efface.’ 

‘Connected with the composer ?’ 
said Vaughan, drawing near. 

* Yes!’ said Hofer, raising himself 
on his elbow, and looking intently in 
Vaughan’s face. ‘This is the first 
evening that I have ever felt dis- 
posed to speak of this subject to you. 

t is a strange and rare thing the 
story of the ‘ Requiem.’ You know 
the tale that has gone about the 
world of the supernatural circum- 
stances attending the death of the 

reat Mozart. St was fitting that 

e should have a death-bed deco- 
rated with other garniture than 
what belongs to those of most men, 
and he had it. His spirit ascended 
amid the incense that he himself had 
prepared and laid on the altar of 
God’s praise. They stood around 
him, the faithful friends of festive 
days, and they crowned the dying 
genius with his own glory ere he 
departed. Do you not think that 
ascension was winged with a rapture 
as divine as that which filled the 
heart of the prophet in the fire- 
chariot of ancient Israel ?” 
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‘ Yet he wept ?” said Vaughan. 

‘Yes,’ said Hofer, with wild and 
serious eyes fixed on the face of the 
Englishman. ‘Yes, he wept—true. 
Not with the awful joy of the dying 
believer. I will tell you of his death, 
Mr. Vaughan, for I have heard it 
from the lips of those that beheld it ; 
and, more than that, I was the cause 
of it.’ 

‘How?’ cried Vaughan, starting 
to his feet with sudden energy. 

‘Yes,’ repeated Hofer; ‘1 was the 
cause of it. Do not shrink from me. 
Yet am I no murderer. My dying 
word I give you of this.’ 

. Explain yourself,’ said Vaughan. 

‘Iwill. Sit down. Listen to me. 
The time may be short.’ 

He paused and covered his face 
with his hands for several minutes, 
as if trying to bring the past tho- 
roughly before his mind once more. 
Then c. raised his eyes again to 
those of Vaughan. They were large, 
deep-set, and the eglenn felt 
the powerful and picturesque form 
and face before him appeal loudly to 
his imagination as the sick man sat 
up suddenly with lighted eyes, and 
spoke in a voice full of deep melody 
and impressive intensity of tone :— 

‘It was in the year 1791, in the 
month of August, that I first saw 
Mozart. I had only then lately re- 
turned from Spain, where 1 had 
spent my youth. My aw is, as 
you know, German. My uncle's son, 
dofer, married a sister of the com- 
poser ; and he was one of those who 
sang the ‘ Requiem’ round the dying 
bed of Mozart. Hofer had not the 
smallest idea of the manner in which 
I was concerned with the latter days 
of the great Wolfgang ; and, indeed, 
I think that Iam bold and foolish 
in telling you of it now. However, 
I know that your curiosity is excited, 
and you shall hear it. You are 
aware that Salieri, the man whose 
long-tried hatred of Mozart made 
him the object of suspicion after the 
death of the master, thought fit to 
proclaim his innocence before several 
witnesses on his death-bed at Venice, 
not many years ago. He was jus- 
tified in doing this: he had nothing 
to do with his death. 

* When [arrived from Madrid there 
was a man of the name of Schicka- 
neder, the well-known manager of 
one of the theatres in Vienna. He 
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employed me as a copyist on one or 
two occasions, and I thus became ac- 
quainted with one of the greatest 
rascals in the ranks of German 
managers. He was always in debt, 
tumbling into it as fast as his friends 
helped him out. Yet was this rogue 
the favourite of all who knew him, 
even long after he was detected in 
tricks which might have sent him to 
a gaol and a guillotine. He was so 
mightily agreeable, so frank and 
joyous a companion, so irresistibly 
droll and gay, that none could look 
grave in the festive sunshine of his 
presence. 

‘This man had been for some time 
an acquaintance of Mozart when I 
came to Vienna, and it was for him 
that the Zauberflite was composed— 
a work given to him under promise 
that he was not to give it to the 
theatres of the city or country; a 
promise which he broke in the most 
disgraceful manner, though he knew 
that his want of honesty was severely 
felt by Mozart, who was in almost 
as great need of money as he was 
himself. I have often wondered by 
what law of nature it is that genius 
must be poor and improvident. The 
sensitive temperament seems to re- 
quire the scourge of want to spur it 
on over the obstacles in its road; at 
least thus alone can I explain to my- 
self the penury of the brilliantly 
gifted. 

‘Mozart was preyed upon by the 
neediest wretches in the city. Stad- 
ler and Artaria sucked his brains 
with as much ease of conscience as I 
would perform that office to an egg, 
and, with the splendid prodigality of 
the heart of true genius, he forgave 
them their debts and mean offences. 
I must say, though, that when I 
first became acquainted with Schicka- 
neder, and others of his class, I knew 
nothing of this, and supposed him at 
least to be as honest as most of the 
men we meet in the way of business. 

‘It was in May that Schickaneder 
was walking one day in the Prater 
with Mozart when I passed them. I 
looked with some curiosity on the 
latter, for I had never before had so 
eo a view of him, however well I 

new him from reputation. I saw 
the large, languid, and prominent 
eyes fixed on the face of the man to 
whom he was listening with intense 
earnestness. Schickaneder at that 
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moment was describing to him the 
plan of the opera that he desired 
to have, and in which he proposed to 
sing himself. He looked on it as 
the means of extricating himself from 
difficulties and distress, and to this 
work Mozart was willing to lend a 
kind ‘and helping hand. I turned 
round to look at them after they had 
passed, and compared with a smile 
the profiles of the two companions. 
Mozart’s mountainous nose almost 
touched the tip of the chin of his 
friend, the latter being several inches 
taller than little Wolfgang. Mozart 
held him by the wrist, and they dis- 
appeared thus engaged in conversa- 
tion round one of the wooded walks 
cf the Prater. 

* One evening in the month of Au- 
gust—early in the month; I think 
about the 7th or 8th, as far as I can 
recollect —I received a visit from 
Schickaneder and Stadler. They sat 
smoking and talking in my room for 
some time, and their conversation 
was entirely on the subject of the 
new opera, its probable success, and 
the means whereby they might con- 
ceal from the composer the treachery 
of which they had been guilty ; for, 
doubtless, you know that Mozart had 
generously given the Zauberflite to 
Schickaneder for his benefit under 
the promise that no copies were to 
be privately disposed of among the 
other theatres in the metropolis or in 
the country. This engagement had 
been broken through by Schicka- 
neder ; for he had furnished several 
managers with the score of the opera, 
and he had thus secured a handsome 
sum for himself. 

‘ Their conversation interested me, 
though I was not personally con- 
cerned in the transaction, and on 
that occasion Schickaneder enter- 
tained me and his companion with 
many anecdotes illustrative of the 
peculiar temper and taste of Mozart. 

‘Coarse fellow, and grotesque in 
the extreme as he was, he could enter 
into the minutest point of interest 
and peculiarity of character ; and in- 
timately acquainted as he was, too, 
with the private habits of the com- 
poser, he was able to give the most 
admirable sketches of his ways, his 
manners, his restless fits of wander- 
ing to and fro, his feverish fidgets 
when the brain was in labour of an 
air or an opera, and the most salient 
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points were further illuminated by 
mimicry of the highest order ; that 
power of imitation which nearly 
rises into inspiration, and appears 
capable of transfusing the very being, 
the thoughts, the powers almost, of 
another into the spirit of the actor 
for the brief instant of representa- 
tion. 

‘Schickaneder had known ‘old Leo- 

ld,’ as he called him, the father of 

fozart, for many years; and he was 
especially happy in the performance 
of a scene supposed to take, or rather 
asserted to have taken, place between 
father and son at a carnival ball, 
when Mozart, whose animal spirits 
at times rose above all control, enacted 
the part of Punchinello, and annoyed 
the more prudent parent by making 
in that character a deeper impression 
on society than old Leopold's cireum- 
spection deemed desirable.’ 

‘Do you know,’ said Hoftr, after 
— for a few moments, ‘the 
struggles and distresses of genius are 
to me as a veritable vision of purga- 
a7, Many, many were the clouds 
and billows that obstructed that spirit 
ere it took its white-winged flight to 
the stars, and enthroned itself in the 
everlasting setene of immortality.’ 

Here Hofer paused, and re- 

mained silent for many thitiutes. At 
last he resumed his narrative, say- 
ing,— 
e You doubtless know the supers 
natural tradition of the stranger that 
visited Mozart, and who ordered him 
to write a requiem, to be ready by a 
certain day, and for which a certain 
sum was to be paid ?” 

Vaughan bowed in silence. 

‘Ah,’ replied Hofer, ‘who shall 
dare to raise the veil that shrouds 
the inner holy of holies of genius 
from the vulgarizing gaze and com- 
ments of lower and coarser natures ? 
This I will tell you, however, that 
the wonderful organization of Mozart 
was one apt to tremble and vibrate 
beneath a breath, a touch that would 
not have made another quiver or 
swerve one tittle froti its usual calm. 
I learnt that night from Sehickane- 
der that two years before they had 
attended a masquerade together ; that 
on that occasion he had seen the 
terrible superstition wherewith the 
poor frail-hearted genius was cursed, 
and what had particularly recalled it 
to his mind was the fact that that 
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very day Mozart had met him in 
the public walk, had drawn him 
aside, and had told him that the 
figure of the masqued fortune-teller 
who had prophesied his future fate 
to him at the masquerade two years 
before had appeared to him, and, 
lifting its disguise from its face, had 
shown him that of pale death, while 
the words ‘ Requiem eternam’ were 
breathed more than spoken by the 
unearthly messenger, sent, he be- 
lieved, to warn him of hisend. He 
appeared to be extremely nervous 
and depressed when he spoke of it, 
and added, that after starting up 
from his sleep, and walking to and 
fro in his room, he lay down again 
to rest, and that, while sleeping, a 
chorus of supernatural sweetness 
had sung to him a service for the 
dead—parts of which had escaped 
him, but parts of which he remem- 
bered still; and he had sung to 
Schickaneder a few bars of the ten- 
derest and saddest melody. Schick- 
aneder had laughed at him, not 
believing himself in anything of 
supernatural agency ; but with wild 
and mournful earnestness Mozart 
had persisted in the truth of the 
visionary choir, and continued to re- 
peat in a low tone, the words,— 
* Requiem eternam dona eis, Do- 
mine.’ 

‘The strong nerves and reckless 
healthy spirit of the actor, could tiot 
realize the morbi and miserable 
presentiment that hovered glooinily 
over the mind of the musician. 

‘Of that word, presentittient,’ said 
Hofer, looking steadfastly at Vaughan, 
‘ how little is comprehended by those 
who use it most glibly. The warn- 
ing voice that fills the secret cham- 
bers of the imagitation with a dread 
of comitig woe atid death, whence 
doth it rise? for what purpose ? 
What spirit, good or evil, dare thus 
thrust its advising, its foreboding 
influence, between man and his fate ? 
Rarely has a presentiment turned 
aside the blow that was to fall. The 
fated being feels—hears, as it were, 
the dread rustling of the wings of 
the coming Azrael; but he walks 
without stumbling to the encounter, 
and the warning voice has failed in 
its mission. Whence do these powers 
of prophecy arise; if we listen with 
our hands bound with the strong 
chains of fatality? Ihave known a 
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man leave his home to take but a 
short excursion of pleasure, and with 
his eyelids as wet, ere he said fare- 
well to his wife, as if he were bound 
for a field like the great Waterloo. 
He knew that he should return no 
more; but he went, and he was killed 
that afternoon in a pleasure-ground 
by an accident. 

‘Well, I must tell you of the end 
of this adventure. Schickaneder and 
Stadler remained talking of the dark 
stories of dreams, witchcraft, and 
wonders of diablerie; and on Stadler 
doubting the truth of the story told 
him by Schickaneder, of Mozart's 
superstitious dread excited by his 
late dream, Sehickaneder protested 
that he would wager a considerable 
sum of money on the subject, and 
that he would half kill Mozart with 
fright by a trick, which would 
convince all Vienna of his foolish 
belief in supernatural agency. 

‘* There are,’ he said, ‘ no bounds to 
the silliness of those who believe in 
the miraculous. I will engage to 
make Mozart believe that the evil 
one has come to him in person, and 
has made him promise him a re- 
~~ to be ready by a certain day. 

(es, I will wager you a hundred— 
two hundred francs—what you will.’ 

**T accept it,’ said Stadler, ‘ with 

all my heart, and I will fix the bet 
at two hundred and twenty franes.’ 
i ,** Done!’ said Schickaneder. ‘ You 
leave Vienna to-morrow, I know, 
and so you will not interfere with, 
or disturb in any way, my arrange- 
ments. I will engage to furnish 
Vienna with a farce of my own at 
Mozart's expense.’ 

* They continued to talk for some 
time after this, and at last they left 
my house very late, haying smoked 
and drunk for several hours in my 
upper room. 

‘It was on the following day, 
about five in the afternoon, that I 
saw Schickaneder again. He came, 
he said, to ask a favour of me; and 
on my saying that I would do any- 
thing in my power to serve him (for 
the man was a favourite of mine), 
he told me that he wished for my 
assistance in atrick that he was going 
to play to a friend. He described to 
me the part that he wished me to 
play. I was to be dressed in a suit 
of mourning with which he was to 
provide me. I was to go at night- 
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fall to Mozart's dwelling, ask an au- 
dience, and enter his room with my 
hat slouching over my brows. I was 
not to remove it. I was to refuse to 
give my name. I was to offer any 
sum, and to name the day when it 
was to be finished. Schickaneder 
made me rehearse my part till I 
was perfect in it, and we performed 
it together, I acting the part of the 
mysterious visitant; he performing 
the terror-stricken artist to the life, 
I felt extremely amused, and longed 
to see the result of my début. It 
never occurred to me that real fear 
could be caused by so paltry a trick, 

‘It was on Thursday, the 11th of 
August, that I went to Mozart's 
house. It was about eight o'clock, 
and he was at supper with his wife. 
I said that I must see him, for my 
business was urgent; and as I st 
waiting his approach, I myself be- 
came impressed with the idea—weak 
and foolish enough, too—that I was 
an appointed means of warning him 
of his coming end; and this, I feel 
sure, lent a solemnity and terror to 
my words and manner that the 
could not otherwise have possessed, 
I was left for some time alone, and I 
had time to examine the room of the 
genius. There was in one corner 
an open harpsichord, with a piece of 
manuscript music on the desk. A 
silk handkerchief, stained with ink, 
lay beside it, and a handful of flow- 
ers, faded with the heat, were tossed 
in a withered heap within the leaves 
of a copy of the Zauberflite. He 
had been altering some of the con- 
certed pieces to suit the fancy of 
Schickaneder, who made his appear- 
ance in the following month as Pa- 
pageno, in the opera I have just 
mentioned. I stood immovable in the 
centre of the room, waiting anxiously 
for the appearance of my victim. 
Suddenly, without, I heard the voice 
of Schickaneder. He was in the 
house, and he accompanied Mozart 
to the door of the room in which I 
was. He stood at the entrance speak- 
ing cheerfully to the composer ; and 
I retreated to the darkest corner of 
the room, almost wishing to make 
my escape unseen, when Mozart en- 
tered, and I saw in the pale twilight 
the faint outline of his head and 
form. He approached, and I rose 
and came forward. He spoke first 
in German. He said,— 
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**T regret having kept you wait- 
ing, sir ; what are your commands ?” 

‘I replied in German. My speech 
was at that time slightly tinctured 
with a foreign accent, from having 
lived so long out of my native coun- 
try. I suppose that this gave my 
voice and words a peculiarity that 
made them impressive. I have often 
thought that I might have suc- 
ceeded as an actor; for I know not 
why, but I have observed through 
life that a chance word, or a look 
from me, has been held to contain 
much more meaning than I ever in- 
tended to give, and I imagine that 
this is owing to my appearance, man- 
ner, voice—my exterior, in short, 
without any corresponding power in 
my internal being. It has led me 
into many strange positions, but I 
shall only mention this one for the 
present. 

‘ My reply to Mozart was couched 
in the words agreed on between 
Schickaneder and myself. He had 
prepared me for the scene I had to 
perform; and I could not help mar- 
velling at the eae of close a 
tion d by the actor, when I 
seed and saw the face, voice, and 
manners of our victim. He listened 
to my reply, which consisted only of 
the words,— 

**T have come to request you to 
write a requiem ;’ and approaching 
me he said, in an uncertain voice, 
inclining his head forward as if anx- 
ious to inspect my face more closely,— 

** May I ask, for what personage 
of distiaction ?” 

* Now Schickaneder had prepared 
me for this question, as one of the 
very first, probably, that would be 
put to me, and my reply had been 
dictated by him. I answered slowly,— 

** You have said rightly; it will 
be for a personage of distinction, 
but I cannot reveal the name to 
you.” 
or He was silent. Fear entered into 
him at that instant,—the fear that 
dogged his steps; a hell-hound of 
superstition to the last instant of his 
life. He spoke at last in a husky 
and quivering voice,— 

‘* What are the terms you pro- 

ee P” 

‘* Name them,’ I replied. ‘ Mozart 
paused, and said,— 

** It is, then, for a prince ?” 

‘For a person of distinction, I re- 
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plied, very pointedly. He paused, 
and then turned quickly round on 
one heel, saying,— 

‘*How! a requiem for a living 
man ?” 

‘I remained silent. 

‘* What say you to a requiem for 
a living man?’ he repeated, rather 
impatiently. 

* I replied as Schickaneder had told 
me to do,— 

‘*T can answer no questions: the 
requiem must be ready for a certain 
day, for it will be wanted.’ 

**A certain day!’ said Mozart. 
* What day ?’ 

** You shall name it,’ I replied. 

‘He paused, staring at me, and 
then suddenly asked me to sit down, 
going to the door and calling on his 
wife,— 

* * Stinerl ! Stinerl ! alight here !" 

‘He called twice, but his request 
was unattended to. She was out 
just then,—the poor, loving Con- 
stance! He came back, and again 
asked me to sit down; for I was 
standing in the same place, preparing 
to leave the room as soon as it was 
possible. I was obliged to keep up 
my character, you see, and I remained 
motionless, feeling that my presence, 
my words, were as terrible to my 
listener as those of a supernatural 
messenger. There was to me a cer- 
tain degree of vivid pleasure in this 
position ; and I imagine that the arch- 
rogue Cagliostro was very much of 
my way of thinking and feeling when 
he be-fooled Europe, and crowned 
— bowed down before him. 

found that brevity made the deep- 
est mystery in my case, and my great 
desire was to leave the room as soon 
as possible. I moved towards Mo- 
zart, who retreated from me as fast 
as I drew near him. At last he was 
pinned to the wall; his eyes were 
fixed on mine: I could hardly see 
the face or expression,—nothing but 
the large nose, the most prominent 
feature of the kind that could be seen 
on any face in Vienna. I was near 
the door, and a table was placed to 
the right of where I stood. I laid 
down a purse containing twenty du- 
cats (Schickaneder had borrowed the 
greater part of this from a cousin, 
who assisted him sometimes in his 
necessities), and as I did so I said,— 

‘* Here are twenty ducats; you 
shall have as many more when it 
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is finished. The time you must 
name.’ 

‘*T will send it—I will send the 
requiem,’ said Mozart, hurriedly ; 
‘give me your address.’ 

‘I merely shook my head, and 
remained silent. 

‘¢ Then to whom shall I transmit 
it ?’ he cried. 

**To myself, I replied, quietly. 
‘I shall come to receive it when it is 
ready : name your day.’ 

* He was silent for several minutes ; 
he seemed incapable of speaking. 

**T am engaged—very busily en- 
gaged,’ he said, at last, with hesi- 
tation. ‘I will endeavour to have it 
done—this autumn; why, this month, 
if you will.’ 

* I bowed in silence, but still waited 
for the day being specially men- 
tioned. He seemed agonized with 
some — strong feeling of dread or 
anger. 1 wondered then, I wonder 
still, that he did not detect the char- 
latan before him, and dismiss me 
with a good beating; but my de- 
portment was too imposing to permit 
an imaginative victim to escape its 
influence, and Mozart remained with 


his back glued to the wall, despair in 
his voice, and tears, I am almost 
sure, in his eyes, if I could have seen 


at all distinctly. He hesitated a good 
deal: at last he said,— 

**T go to Prague in September ; 
I am occupied in writing an opera 
for the coronation festival there. You 
see that I have a great deal on hand ; 
but your offer shall be—must be ac- 
cepted, I suppose. Yes, I accept it; 
and on the 3d of September you 
shall have it.’ 

‘I bowed slowly and left the 
room, unaccompanied by Mozart, who 
remained standing, leaning against 
the wall, and let me depart without 
another word. 

‘ Lwentto Schickaneder ; he laughed 
heartily over my detailed account of 
the whole scene, and told me that 
I must go again on the 3d of Sep- 
tember to claim the promised re- 
quiem. He was now anxious to make 
a good sum of money by it, for he 
prophesied that the result of this 
nervous agony would be the. finest 
piece of sacred music yet produced 
by Mozart. He said that he would 
dispose of it in England, where he 
might hope to get a larger sum for 
it than anywhere else; and at such 
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a distance his treachery was less likely 
to be found out. I promised to per# 
form his bidding in September, and 
in the meantime he gave me a good 
deal of employment in copying out 
the orchestral and vocal parts of the 
new opera which was to be brought 
out the following month, I had no 
news of the requiem for three weeks 
nearly, but on the 3d I again went 
to Mozart’s house, after assuming the 
same black dress that I had worn on 
the first occasion. Schickaneder had 
come to my house on the evening of 
the 2d of September to tell me that 
Mozart, he had just heard, was to 
leave for Prague on the followin 
day instead of the 5th, which h 
been his first intention,—that, there- 
fore, I must go by daylight next 
morning to claim the music, and that 
I must on no account let the oppor- 
tunity slip, as he wished to have it 
in print as soon as possible. I went 
on the morning of the 3d to the 
composer’s house: I requested an 
audience, and insisted on obtaining 
it. Three times he sent a woman- 
servant to know my name and my 
business : I refused to mention either. 
Mozart was at this moment on the 
point of departure for Prague. He 
was going with his wife and Siiss- 
mayer, his pupil; and I saw the two 
latter engaged in filling the vehicle 
in which they were to travel, and in 
which he wrote many of the best 
parts of the Clemenza di Tito. Com- 

sing to him was hardly a labour ; 

is brain threw off music as naturally 
as fire does heat and light. That 
harmonious organization thought in 
melody and poetry as others do in 
unmusical prose. This was the se- 
cret of his marvellous industry, as 
people called it. It was not industry, 
but the facile prodigality of his na- 
ture venting itself in a thousand dif- 
ferent channels—some sparkling with 
sunshine, others grave with shadows ; 
and the brilliant torrent of his genius 
passed through all with an equal 
triumph, and it rings in our ears still 
with a lordly voice that time itself 
shall try in vain to silence. 

* I stood, you must know, near the 
entrance, from which spot I could 
see the carriage, and I knew that he 
could not leave the house without 
passing me. At last he came, brushed 
_ me, and sprung into the carriage. 

is wife was following him, but ran 
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back to get something that she had 
forgotten. He called her impatiently 
twice, and I then came forward and 
stood before him. I put my hand 
on the door, and leaning forward I 
fixed my eyes steadily on those of 
Mozart. His face expressed the wild- 
est terror; his cheeks were haggard 
and sunken ; his eyes glared wide on 
me, and he seemed incapable of ad- 
(essing me. I said to him,— 

‘* Is the requiem finished ?’ 

** No! no!’ he exclaimed, vehe- 
mently ; ‘I have not finished it, but 
I promise itina month’. 

‘* T am satisfied,’ I replied ; and I 
drew back, lifting my forefinger 
slowly, and saying, ‘On the 3d of 
October I shall come.’ 

‘ His wife entered the carriage; I 
did not stop to see their departure, 
but returned home, wondering at the 
power that I wielded over one so 
superior to other men in talent.’ 

‘And you went again?’ said 
Vaughan, anxiously. 

‘No, said Hofer; ‘that was my 
last interview with the composer. 
When Mozart returned from Prague 
he found out the treachery of Schicka- 
neder,—not, however, till after the 
first performance of the Zauberflite. 
It was then disclosed to the composer 
that the manager had disposed in 
secret of a number of copies, and 
though Mozart's only exclamation 
was, ‘The knave!’ yet there was 
good reason to suppose that Mozart 
was about to call him to account, 
with the help of the law, for his 
dishonesty ; and Schickaneder told me 
that he wished no more to be said or 
done in the matter in which I had 
been engaged. 

‘ Now I will tell you of the last 
time that I saw Mozart: it was on 
the day that his ‘ Praise of Friend- 
ship’ was performed at the Free- 
masons’ meeting. It was received 
with a triumphant welcome, and I 
happened to be seated in a place 
from which I could distinctly see the 
face of Mozart. It was flushed with 
the gladness of a glorious success, 
and in that beaming face I could 
hardly haye recognized the wan 
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countenance I had looked on a few 
weeks before. 

‘ This last glimpse I had of him 
was in the middle of November. 
From that day until the 2Ist of the 
same month he enjoyed the full 
sweets of his position as the greatest 
living composer. Numbers of orders 
for music of all kinds flowed in on 
him, and he stood smiling in the 
parting gleam of life’s festal sunshine. 
But on the 21st he was taken ill: he 
had finished the ‘ Requiem’ that day, 
and the fact of no one coming to 
claim it persuaded him more firmly 
that it was for himself. He told this 
to my cousin Hofer, his brother-in- 
law, who tried to laugh him out of 
the belief in his approaching death ; 
but the story got about in Vienna, 
and Schickaneder claimed his bet with 
Stadler, who returned to Vienna 
from Berlin on the following Ist of 
December. If I had been on good 
terms with Hofer I should have been 
much tempted to tell the truth to 
him, and thus relieve the dying man 
of his fears; but I did not feel dis- 
posed to do so, and I let things re- 
main as they were. I will confess 
to you that my own impression in 
after years was that Schickaneder, 
knowing that his crop of golden eggs 
was at an end, disliked the idea of an- 
other profiting by his detection. 
Mozart had entered into an engage- 
ment to write three operas for Karl 
Behrisch, the manager of a rival 
theatre. Schickaneder knew that he 
was liable to heavy punishment for 
what he had done; Fe was drowned 


in debt, and the triumph of possess- 
ing Mozart's last opera was too pro- 
fitable a pleasure to be given up to 


another. Unless Mozart wrote an- 
other opera, nothing could eclipse 
the Zauberflite; and he might hold 
all audiences captive with Mozart's 
last work, if Mozart died. If he 
lived, the scene would be changed. 
I believe that a diabolical prudence 
made Schickaneder poison him.’ 

* How?’ cried Vaughan. 

*T cannot tell you that, replied 
Hofer ; ‘ but I will believe anything 
rather than that J frightened him to 
death.’ 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Parr V. 


yes JONSTON, quotin - 
bertus de Monte, remarks, that ‘in 
the yeer 1125 the winter was so vio- 
lent, that innumerable eels in Bra- 
bant, by reason of the ice, went forth 
of the fake, which is strange, and got 
into hay-ricks, and lay hid there, 
till by extream cold they rotted 
away. And the trees at last had 
scarce any leaves put forth in May.’ 
The eels might as well have staid pa- 
tiently in their lake waiting for bet- 
ter times, as we must for milder wea- 
ther, Whether the May of 1850 is 
to be like the May in 1125 is a pro- 
blem yet to be solved; hut I write 
on the 28th March, after a bitter 
easterly-wind-blowing month of it, 
with the snow on the ground, the 
sun shining, and the searching, bit- 
ing, blasting wind in the old quarter. 
There was thick ice yesterday on the 
water in St. James’s Park. The dry- 
ness, for weeks, has almost equal- 
led that which afflicted Italy in the 
322d year after the building of 
Rome, and we have had dust more 
than enough to ransom a heptarchy 
of kings. So pressed fer food were 
the blackbirds, in consequence of the 
drought, that they ate off the grass 
of the pinks and carnations, making 
them look as if that plant-cutting 
bird the Phytotoma,* or the rodent rab- 
bit, had been at them. The crocuses 
look pinched with cold, and keep 
their petals closed, though the sun’s 
rays court them, as if in mockery, to 
expand. Butif Phoebus bears the nup- 
tial torch of the diurnal flowers, witha 
out the aid of Zephyrus, the loves of 
the plants are Seibel. The buds 
bide their time snugly wrapped up in 
their varnished coats; but still na- 
ture oo signs of vegetable life. 
ig ‘daffodils begin to peer, —daffo- 
s 
That come before the swallow dares, and 


take 
The winds of March with beauty; 


and the primrose and violet brave 
the severity of the season from their 
lowly but sheltered retreats. After 
all, the time has been genial when 
compared with the springs of 1771 
and 1838, though the impatience with 
which many of us regard that fixture 
the weathercock, day after day, can 
hardly be wondered at. But could 
we order things for the better in the 
long run? 

A distinguished pallcoonber and 

t,f indeed, remarks, that the sud- 
enness of the change of the wind 
from north-east to south-west seems 
to show that it depends on some mi- 
nute chemical cause, which if it was 
discovered might probably, like other 
chemical causes, be governed by hu- 
man agency, such as blowing up rocks 
by gunpowder, or extracting the 
lightning from the clouds, If, adds 
the gifted writer, this could be ac- 
complished, it would be the most 
happy discovery that ever has hap- 
pened to these northern latitudes, 
since in this country the north-east 
winds bring frost, and the south- 
west winds are attended with warmth 
and moisture; and he argues, that if 
the inferior currents of air could be 
kept perpetually from the south-west 
supplied by new productions of air at 
the line, which he makes the officina 
aéris for this supply, or by superior 
currents flowing in a contrary direc- 
tion, the vegetation in this country 
would be doubled, as in the moist 
African valleys which know no frost ; 
the numbers of its inhabitants would 
be increased, and their lives pro- 
longed, for a great abundance of the 
aged and infirm of mankind, as well 
as many birds and animals, are de- 
stroyed by severe continued frosts in 
this climate. 

And thus man proposes. See what 
he would do if he had the direction 
of the clerk of the weather-office! 
Qur poetic philosopher, however, 


* Phytotoma rara, the Chilian Plant-cytter. It lives on plants, which it cuts off 
close to the root, and often shears off many more than it wants, leaying them on the 
ground, as if it did the mischief from caprice, The peasants consequently employ 
every method in their power for its destruction, and rewards are given to children who 


take their eggs. 


Molina describes the bird as about the size of a quail, with a rather 


large bill, half an inch in length, conical, straight, a little pointed, and serrated. 


T Darwin. 
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omits to tell us how he would dispose 
of the superfluous population of long- 
livers in this Eden, or how the tro- 
a temperature would suit hyper- 
rean constitutions. In such a pa- 
radise, threescore would be no bur- 
den, and all the gay grandsires would 
frisk as in the celebrated Hereford- 
shire May dance, in which figured 
- chosen men ‘ whose ages count- 
ae made - hundred yeers 
compleat, so that what one wanted of 
a hundred, the other exceeded a hun- 
dred as much.’ Our noble ladies 
would emulate ‘ the Countesse of Des- 
mond, who lived in the yeer 1589, 
and after: she married in the dayes of 
Edward the fourth; Verulam saith, 
she thrice renewed her teeth, and 
lived a hundred and fourty yeers.’* 

All this looks charming upon pa- 
per, but, depend upon it, the winds 
are best in the hand of the Great 
Anemonologist and disposer of events, 
who in His own good time will send 
the desired change. 

Still, shivering mortals may be 
pardoned for looking with intense 
anxiety for the winged herald of 
summer, whose advent ever has been 
and ever will be hailed by man. A 
Greek design is now before me repre- 
senting three persons of different 
ages. The one on the left, a young 
man in the flower of youth, exclaims, 
as he points to the bird flying above 
him, ‘ Behold a swallow!’ The cen- 
tre figure, a man of more advanced 
but still vigorous age, seated, like the 
former, has just turned his up-lifted 
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head saying—‘True, by Hercules!’ 
and at the same moment a boy, stand- 
ing and pointing to the welcome ap- 
parition, cries ‘There she is.’ All 
this the eldest personage ratifies with 
‘The spring is come!’ Nearly the 
same exclamations flow through a 
line of Aristophanes. 

Speaking of the American barn 
swallow,{ Wilson says, ‘ We welcome 
their first appearance with delight, as 
the faithful harbingers and compa- 
nions of flowery spring and ruddy 
summer; and when, after a long 
frost-bound and boisterous winter, 
we hear it announced that ‘the swal- 
lows are come,’ what a train of charm- 
ing ideas are associated with the sim- 
ple tidings.’ The human heart was 
equally touched, whether it was beat- 
ing in the bosom of an ancient Greek 
or of a modern American. 

The length of the American bird is 
seven inches, and its alar extent thir- 
teen. The bill is black; the upper 
part of the head, neck, back, rump, 
and tail coverts steel blue, the colour 
descending roundly on the breast. 
The forehead and chin are deep chest- 
nut, and the lining of the wing, belly, 
and vent, light chestnut. The wings 
and tail are of a brown or sooty black, 
glossed with reflexions of green. Tail 
deeply forked, the two external fea- 
thers being an inch and a half longer 
than those next to them, and taper- 
ing towards their ends: each feather, 
with the exception of the two middle 
ones, are marked on the inner vane 
with an oblong white spot. The eyes 


* Jonston, 1657: who adds, ‘ Epimenides of Crete lived 150 yeers; Gorgias 
Siculus, a rhetorician, 108; Hippocrates 114; Terentia, wife of Cicero, 103; Clodia, 
daughter of Ofilius, 115, though when she was young she had borne fifteen children. 
What shall I say of Luceia or Galeria Copiola? She lived not a little more than a 
hundred yeers ; for it is reported that for a hundred yeers she played the jester upon 
the stage: it may be, at first she acted the maid’s part, and at last an old wive’s. 
Isra, the player and dancer, was in her youthfull dayes brought upon the stage: how 
old she was then is not known, but after 99 yeers from that time she was again 
brought upon the Theater, not to act her part, but to be shewed as a miracle; when 
Pompey the Great dedicated the Theatre. Also she was again shewed at the sports 
ordained for to pray for the health of Divus Augustus. Verstigan writes, that at 
Segovia, in Spain, it was reported that a woman lived a hundred and sixty yeers. 
Franciscus Alvarez reports, that he saw an Archbishop of AEthiopia a hundred and 
fifty yeers old. Buchanan testifies that one Laurentius, of the Orcades, when he was 
a hundred and fourty yeers old, went a fishing in his boat in the coldest winter com- 
monly.’ All these, however, with our own old Parr to boot, must hide their dimi- 
nished youthful heads before John Jonston’s other example, which we have reserved 
for the last. ‘ John of Times, that was armour-bearer to Charles the Great, lived 360 
yeers!!’ 

T Xxivacts waidts, x.7.2.—Equites. 
t Hirundo rufa, Gm.; Hirundo Americana, Wilson. 
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are dark hazel, the sides of the mouth 
of a yellow hue, and the legs dark 
purple. Such is the plumage of the 
male. 

The female differs from her mate 
in having the under parts of a ru- 
fous white slightly clouded with a 
rufous hue, and her external tail fea- 
thers are shorter than those of the 
male. 

They are nearly a week in finish- 
ing their nest, which they commence 
early in May. Wilson describes it 
as being in the form of an inverted 
cone, with a perpendicular section cut 
off on that side by which it adheres 
to the wood. At the top it has an 
extension of the edge, a sort of offset, 
for the male or female to sit on occa- 
sionally: the upper diameter is about 
six fasion by five, the height exter- 
nally seven inches. Mud mixed with 
fine hay, as plasterers mix their mor- 
tar with hair to make it adhere the 
better, and wearing the appearance of 
having been placed in regular strata 
or layers from side to side, forms the 
shell, which is about an inch in thick- 
ness. The interior of the cone is fil- 
led with fine hay well stuffed in, and 
above the hay lies a handful of very 
large downy goose feathers. On this 
soft receptacle repose five eggs, white, 
specked and spotted all over with 
reddish brown. A slight flesh-co- 
loured tinge is due to the semi-trans- 
parency of the egg shell. 

On the 16th of May, being on a 
shooting expedition on the top of 
Pocano Mountain, Northampton, 
when the ice on that and on several 
successive mornings was more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, Wilson ob- 
served with surprise a pair of these 
swallows which had taken up their 
abode on a miserable cabin there. It 
was then about sunrise, the ground 
white with hoar-frost, and the male 
was twittering on the roof by the 
side of his mate with great sprightli- 
ness.* The man of the house told 
him that a single pair came regularly 
there every season, and built their 
nest on a projecting beam under the 
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eaves, about six or seven feet from 
the ground. At the bottom of the 
mountain, in a large barn belongin, 
to the tavern there, Wilson coun 
twenty nests, all seemingly occupied. 
In the woods, he says, they are never 
met with; but as you approach a 
farm they soon catch the eye, cutting 
their gambols in the air. Scarcely a 
barn to which these birds can find ac- 
cess is without them; and as public 
feeling is universally in their favour, 
they are seldom or never disturbed. 
The proprietor of the large barn 
above-mentioned, a German, assured 
Wilson, that if a man permitted the 
swallows to be shot, his cows would 
give bloody milk, and also that no 
barn where swallows frequented 
would ever be struck with lightning: 
—‘ I nodded assent,’ adds this charm- 
ing and amiable writer: ‘when the 
tenets of superstition lean to the side 
of humanity, one can readily respect 
them.’ 

Our transatlantic brethren have 
also their ‘chimney swallow,’} de- 
scribed with his usual felicity by 
Wilson, who remarks that the noise 
which the old ones make in passing 
up and down the funnel has some 
resemblance to distant thunder. When 
heavy and long-continued rains pre- 
vail, the nest loses its hold: if this 
disaster occurs during the period of 
incubation, the eggs are of course de- 
stroyed when the loosened nest is 
precipitated to the bottom. But kind 
Nature has provided for the safety of 
the brood if the misfortune happens 
before they can well fly; for the mus- 
cular power of the feet and the sharp- 
ness of the claws of the nestlings, 
even when they are blind—and a 
considerable time elapses before they 
can see—are remarkable, and the 
houseless young frequently scramble 
up the sides of the vent, to which 
they cling like squirrels, and are 
often fed by the parents for a week 
or more while so situated. 

Mr. Churchman, a correspondent 
of Wilson, counted more than two 
hundred go in of an evening into one 





* Our swallow is equally matutinal ; and our own Gray has truly and pathetically 
associated it with the other early rural sounds :— 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


t Hirundo pelasgia, Linn. 
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chimney of a mansion. Onee he saw 
a cat come upon the house, and place 
herself near the chimney, where she 
strove to catch the birds as they en- 
tered, but without success. Puss then 
climbed to the chimney-tap, and there 
took her station. The birds, nothing 
daunted, descended in gyrations with- 
out seeming to regard her, though 
she made frequent attempts to grab 
them, ‘I was pleased,’ adds good 
Mr, Churchman, ‘ to see that they all 
escaped her fangs.’ Wilson, who was 
a close observer, says that he never 
knew these birds resort to kitehen 
chimneys where fire was kept in sum- 
mer. He thought he had noticed 
them enter such chimneys for the 
purpose of exploring, but he observed 
also that they immediately ascended, 
and went off, on finding fire and 
smoke. 

Then there is the ‘ purple martin,’* 
—a general fayourite with the Anglo- 
Americans, and even with the Indians. 
Boxes are placed for the welcome 
birds in the homesteads, and in these 
comfortable lodgings four spotless 
white eggs, very small for the size of 
the bird, are deposited. 

He well repays the hospitality. 


The purple martin (says the author 
last quoted), like his half-cousin the king- 
bird, is the terror of crows, hawks, and 
eagles ; these he attacks whenever they 
make their appearance, and with such 
yigour and rapidity that they instantly 
have recourse to flight. So well known 
is this to the lesser birds and to the do- 
mestic poultry, that as soon as they hear 
the martin’s voice engaged in fight, all is 
alarm and consternation. To observe 
with what spirit and audacity this bird 
dives and sweeps upon and around the 
hawk or eagle is astonishing; he also 
bestows an occasional bastinading on the 
king-bird when he finds him too near 
his premises, though he will at any time 
instantly co-operate with him in attacking 
the common enemy. 

Byron, who then rarely, if ever, 
tasted meat, sitting ane day opposite 
to Moore, who was discussing a beef- 
steak with hearty good will, inquired 
whether the diet did not make him 
savage? The stimulating food of 
the pugnacious purple martin differs 
from all the rest of the American 
swallows; wasps and beetles, parti- 
cularly those ¢alled by the boys, 
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Wilson took four of these large 
beetles from the stomach of one of 
these birds. 

But we must leave the other 
American Hirundinide, though the 
temptation be strong; for it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the 
migration which is at this moment 
in progress all over the world. For 
example, we have it on undoubted 
authority that from the twenty-first 
day of March to the first of May, at 
least one hundred million of birds 
enter Pennsylvania from the south,— 
part on their way further north, and 

rt to reside during the season. 

Vilson ascertained during his re- 
sidence with Mr. Bartram, in the 
summer of 1811, that in the Botanic 
Garden and the adjoining buildings, 
comprehending an extent of little 
more than eight acres, not less than 
fifty-one pairs of birds took up their 
abode and built their nests. 

Return we then to our own happy 
land, and our own swallows. 

Elian and Plutarch declare that 
the fly and the swallow are the only 
animals which cannot be tamed. 
Pliny gives it another ‘ indocible’ 
companion, in his forty-fifth chapter 
setting forth ‘ what birds are not apt 
to learne, and will not be taught.’ 

And now (says the Roman zoologist, 
speaking through the mouth of the vene- 
rable Philemon Holland),—and now that 
we are in this discourse of wit and capa- 
citie, I must not omit to note that of 
birds the swallow, and of land beasts the 
mouse and the rat, are very untoward, 
and cannot be brought to learn ; whereas 
we see great elephants ready to do what- 
ever they are commanded ; the furious 
lions brought to draw under the yoke; 
the seals within the sea, and so many 
fishes grow to he tame and gentle, 

Whether, as time has rolled on, 
swallows have become more civilized 
and docile, or man has arrived at 
greater excellence in the art of do- 
mesticating and taming animals, are 
questions which are not for discussion 
here; but certain it is that swallows 
become very familiar in confinement, 
and to the observations made in this 
state we owe the knowledge that 
their moult takes place in January 
and February, for they have been so 
kept for many months. 

[ September 1800, the Rev. Wal- 


ter Trevelyan wrote from Long- Wit- 


* Hirundo purpurea, Linn, ; Progne purpurea, Boie. 
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ton, Northumberland, in a letter to 
the editor of Bewick’s British Birds, 
the following narrative, which is so 
simply and beautifully written, and 
gives so clear an account of the 
process of taming, that it would be 
unjust to recite it in any words but 
his own for the edification of those 
who may wish to make the experi- 
ment :— 


About nine weeks ago (writes the good 
clergyman), a swallow fell down one of 
our chimnies, nearly fledged, and was 
able to fly in two or three days. The 
children desired they might try to rear 
him, to which I agreed, fearing the old 
ones would desert him ; and as he was not 
the least shy they succeeded without any 
difficulty, for he opened his mouth for 
flies as fast as they could supply them, 
and was regularly fed to a whistle. In 
a few days, perhaps a week, they used 
to take him into the fields with them, 
and as each child found a fly and whistled, 
the little bird flew for his prey from one 
to another ; at other times he would fly 
round about them in the air, but always 
descended at the first call, in spite of the 
constant endeavours of the wild swallows 
to seduce him away: for which purpose 
several of them at once would fly about 
him in all directions, striving to drive 
him away when they saw him about to 
settle on one of the children’s hands, 
extended with the food. He would very 
often alight on the children, uncalled, 
when they were walking several fields 
distant from home. 


What a charming sketch of inno- 
cence and benevolence, heightened by 
the anxiety of the pet's relations to 
win him away from beings whom 
they must have looked upon as so 
many young ogres! The poor flies, 
it is true, darken the petore a little ; 
but to proceed with the narrative :— 


Our little inmate was never made a 
prisoner by being put into a cage, but 
always ranged about the room at large 
wherever the children were, and they 
neyer went out of doors without taking 
him with them. Sometimes he would 
sit on their hands or heads and catch 
flies for himself, which he soon did with 
great dexterity. At length, finding it 
take up too much of their time to supply 
him with food enough to satisfy his ap- 
petite (for I have no doubt he ate from 
seven hundred to a thousand flies a-day), 
they used to turn him out of the house, 
shutting the window to prevent his re- 
turn for two or three hours together, in 
hopes he would learn to cater for himself, 
which he soon did ; but still was no less 
tame, always answering their call, and 
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coming in at the window to them (of his 
own accord) frequently every day, and 
always roosting in their room, which he 
has regularly done from the first till 
within a week or ten days past. He 
constantly roosted on one of the children’s 
heads till their bed-time; nor was he 
disturbed by the child moving about, or 
even walking, but would remain perfectly 
quiet with his head under his wing, till 
he was put away for the night in some 
warm corner, for he liked much warmth. 

The kind and considerate attempt 
to alienate the attached bird from its 
little friends had its effect. 

It is now four days (writes worthy 
Mr. Trevelyan, in conclusion) since he 
came in to roost in the house, and though 
he did not then show any symptoms of 
shyness, yet he is evidently becoming 
less tame, as the whistle will not now 
bring him to the hand; nor does he visit 
us as formerly, but he always acknow- 
ledges it when within hearing by a chirp, 
and by flying near. Nothing could ex- 
ceed his tameness for about six weeks ; 
and I have no doubt it would have con- 
tinued the same had we not left him to 
himself as much as we could, fearing he 
would be so perfectly domesticated that 
he would be left behind at the time of 
migration, and of course be starved in 
the winter from cold and hunger. 


And so ends this agreeable story : 
not, however, that it was ‘ of course’ 
that the confiding bird would be 
starved if it remained; for the Rev. 
W. F, Cornish, of ‘Totness, kept two 
tame swallows, one for a year and a 
half, and the other for two years, as 
he informed Mr. Yarrell. 

Wilson has proved that the Ame- 
rican barn-swallow may be easily 
tamed, and he observes that they, 
too, soon become exceedingly gentle 
and familiar. He frequently kept 
them in his room for several days at 
a time, when they employed them- 
selves in catching flies, picking them 
from his clothes and hair, and callin 
out occasionally as they aueerrel 
some of their old companions passing 
the windows. 

But, after all, it is very question- 
able kindness to make a pet of a 
creature so essentially volatile. Look 
at the bird. Observe its tiny legs 
and feet. See how the whole struc- 
ture is fitted for an aérial existence. 
Look at the prodigal developement 
of wing, and the powerful muscles 
destined to work the alar machinery, 
enabling the bird to sustain itself for 
hours in the air, and there exceute 
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such rapid and changing turns and 
evolutionsas the desultory movements 
of its insect prey require, and with a 
celerity that the eye can hardly fol- 
low. Virgil found no better simile 
for the velocity and dexterity exhi- 
bited by Juturna, when driving her 
brother's chariot to save him from 
falling into the hands of Aneas; 
nor Ariosto for the rapidity of the 
ship wherein Orlando Furioso de- 
sired to cleave the waters. 

The multitudes of insects destroyed 
by a pair of swallows in the breeding 
season may be imagined from the 
number of flies that went to make 
up the daily rations of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s tame bird. Theocritus, 
through whose verse Nature breathes, 
had evidently observed the multitu- 
dinous visits and departures from the 
nest for the purpose of feeding the 
young, and alludes to them with his 
wonted felicity in his fourteenth 
idyl. Poetical fable, too, was busy 
with the bird, and the lamentable 
story of the daughters of Pandion 
was celebrated, both in prose and 
poetry. 

Pendebant pennis, quarum petit altera 
silvas 
Altera tecta subit.* 

The concluding frightful scene, 
which reminds one of the horrible 
revenge of Titus Andronicus, with 
the additional coup de thédtre of 
Philomela throwing the head of 
Itylus on the table at the conclusion 
of the revolting repast, and the sub- 
sequent change of Tereus into a 
hoopoe, Itylus into a pheasant, Philo- 
mela into a nightingale, and her 
sister into a swallow,— 

Manibus Procne pectus signata 

cruentis,t 
is perhaps as striking a chapter of 
metamorphoses as Greek or Roman 
ever invented. Moschus makes the 
two plaintive sisters prominent in 
their aadetionn, when 

All the birds in the air fell to sighing 

and sobbing 
on the death of Bion.{ Nor are 
some of the stories told of the bird, 
evidently in good faith, unamusing :— 


* Ovid, Metam. 6. 
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In the mouth of Nilus, near Hera- 
clea, in Aigypt, there is a mighty banke 
or causey raised only of a continuall 
ranke and course of swallows’ nests, 
piled one upon and by another thicke, 
for the length almost of half a quarter 
of a mile; which is so firme and strong, 
that being opposed against the inunda- 
tions of Nilus, it is able to breake the 
force of that river when it swelleth, and 
is it selfe inexpugnable : a piece of work 
that no man is able to turne his hand 
unto. In the same Agypt, neere unto 
the towne Coptos, there is an island con- 
secrated unto the goddesse Isis, which 
every yere these swallows do rampier 
and fortifie, for feare lest the same Nilus 
should eat the banks thereof, and break 
over into it. In the beginning of the 
spring, for three nights together, they 
bring to the cape of that Island straw, 
chaffe, and such-like stuffe, to strengthen 
the front thereof: and for the time, they 
ply their businesse so hard, that for cer- 
taine it is knowne, many of them have died 
with taking such paines and moiling about 
this worke. And verily every yeare they 
go as daily to this taske againe, as the 
spring is sure to come about ; and they 
faile not, no more than souldiers that by 
virtue of their militarie oath and obli- 
gation go forth to service and war- 
fare.§ 
wae of the dykes of Holland after 
this! 

Such services to the Egyptians, 
and to Isis in particular, deserved a 
reward, and accordingly Pliny and 
lian will tell you that if their eyes 
are taken out, new ones will come, 
and the bird see as well as ever. 
This power of reproduction undoubt- 
edly exists in some of the reptiles, 
the newt for instance; but not in the 
higher warm-blooded animals. Ari- 
stotle, however, declares, that if the 
eyes of the swallow’'s nestlings are 
pricked they will heal, and leave the 
young birds with the power of vi- 
sion. This is far from impossible, 
especially when the creature is very 
young, for the humour may be re- 
stored under the healed cornea—but 
pray, gentle reader, do not try the 
experiment—and is probably the 
only authority on which Pliny and 
/Elian founded their radical asser- 
tion ; but a story always gains some- 


t Georg.iv. Ovid also takes advantage of the plumage to help the fable :— 
Nec adhuc de pectore czedis 
Excessere note, signataque sanguine pluma est. 


t "EsiraQios Busvos. 


§ Holland’s Pliny. 
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thing as it ‘It is commonly 
said, that if Sonam pluck the eies out 
of yong serpents or yong swallows, 
they wil have new again in their 
place.” * 

Then again, when the blatte, which 
seem to have been as pernicious to 
the eggs and nestlings of the swallow 
as they were to the bees,t persecuted 
a swallow’s nest, the parents, in the 
on old times, dashed down to the 

rst parsley bed they could find, 
plucked some of the leaves, and 
dropped them into their domicile, 
when away scuttled the intrusive 
insects, and not a blatta dared again 
to show his antenne there as long 
as the crisp vegetable kept guard. 

Now, really——! 

Inquire of lian; put him on 
your desk for cross-examination, and 
see if you can shake his evidence. 

But if the foregoing story of the 
parsley startles you—and how do 
you Seow that parsley will not 
drive away blatte ?—pray listen to 
the numerous ills which could be 
cured by means of these hygeian 
creatures. Take the ashes of the 
young—but of the bank martin re- 
member—and you have ‘ a singular 
and soveraigne remedy for the deadly 
squinancy.’{ Eat them whole, and 
defy quartan agues; or if you find 
it unpleasant to go the whole bird, 
masticate their hearts with honey, or 
take one drachm of their droppings 
in goats’ or sheep’s milk before the 

uartan access. If your memory 
should become a little the worse 
for wear, their hearts, well mingled 
with cinnamon and ammomum, will 
soon brighten you up again. You 
will find water of swallows taken 
fasting, especially if it be followed 
by a persevering diet on their flesh, 
with their ashes mingled in the 
drink of the patient, as infallible a 
remedy for epilepsy as any of the 
nostrums of the present day. Weak- 
ness of sight, ophthalmia, inflamed 
tonsils, are a few only of the mala- 
dies which vanished before prepara- 
tions of the bird. The nests were 
held excellent good for angina, and 
their blood for the gout. Then 
there are certain small stones—you 
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will see them, curious reader, figured 
in the Metallotheca Vaticana Mi- 
chaelis Mercati,§—found in the nest- 
lings on dissection, which cured liver- 
complaints if suspended from the 
right arm, while those found in the 
nests with the young rendered the 
wearer safe from coughs. With re- 
gard to the toilet:—he who wishes 
to forestal the advance of age, which 
most men eschew, may come out 
with a venerable white head, and 
the ci-devant jeune homme with a jet 
black one, if he will only attend 
to the prescriptions of Galen and 
Marcellus Kiranides, and mingle 
the somewhat unsavoury ingredients 
which they recommend with different 
arts and secretions of the swallow. 
f you find you don’t succeed, you 
must settle your accounts with the 
authors above named,—Pliny, Cel- 
sus, Jacobus Olivarius, Hieronymus 
Montuus, and other learned phy- 
sicians, now, as the old covenanters 
used to say, ‘gone to their place.’ 
But, seriously, whatever may be 
thought of the copious materia medica 
which a swallow was sup to 
carry about with him in the olden 
time, there can be little or no doubt 
that the Japilli, or little stones men- 
tioned by Galen and others, were 
actually found in the young birds, or 
in their nests, otherwise we should 
not have them figured in such a work 
as the Metallotheca Vaticana. Their 
presence may be thus accounted for. 
As a help to the digestion of their 
insect food, the old swallows are said 
to give their young ones occasional 
doses of sand and grit; these co- 
hering, may be formed into the stones 
alluded to, and may be either cast,— 
for Mr. Trevelyan observed that the 
swallow casts after the fashion of an 
hawk or owl—voided, or found in 
the bodies of the young on dissection. 
This looks very like a dissertation 
on swallows, and any one who may 
take up these leaves may feel inclined 
to * put them down’ under the terror 
of the many species that remain to 
be noticed; but no: interesting as is 
their history, but one other form of 
swallow, if swallow it may be called, 
shall here appear. 


* Holland’s Pliny. Pliny’s words are, —‘ Serpentium catulis, et hirundinum 


pullis, si quis eruat, renasci tradunt.’ 
t Georg. iv. 
§ Folio. Rome, mpccxix. p. 183. 


t Holland’s Pliny. 
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The wood-swallow,*—the Be-wo- 
wen of the aborigines of the lowland 
and mountain district of Western 
Australia, and the Worle of those of 
King George’s Sound—bids fair to 
become as great a favourite with the 
inhabitants of that fifth quarter of 
the globe, destined probably to be 
the seat of a great empite hereafter, 
as the true swallow is with Euro- 
peans. Few birds have been more 
bandied about by systematic ornitho- 
logists. Latham made it a thrush, 
Cuvier an Ocypterus, and Wagler a 
Leptopteryz. he Australian co- 
lonists appear to have been as near 
the mark as any of the learned when 
they gave it the name which it still 
bears among them, though they may 
not have hit the bull’s eye. 

Mr. Gould desctibes it as a bird of 
pleasing actions, often taking up its 
abode and incubating near the houses, 
particularly such as are surrounded 
by paddocks and open pasture-lands, 
skirted by large trees. It was in 
such situations as these in Van Die- 
men’s Land that this enterprizing 
traveller and excellent ornithologist 
first observed it at the commence- 
nient of spring. The species was 
there very numerous on all the 
cleared estates on the north side of 
the Derwent, about eight or ten be- 
ing seen on a single tree, and half as 
many crowding against each other 
on the same dead branch; but never 
in such numbers as to deserve the 
appellation of flocks. Each bird ap- 
peared to act independently of the 
other, each, as the desire for food 
prompted it, sallying forth from the 
branch to capture a passing insect, or 
to soar round the tree and retutn 
again to the same spot. This habit 
appears to me to indicate some rela- 
tionship to the fly-catchers. But to 
return to Mr. Gould, who goes on 
to state, that on alighting it repeat- 
edly throws up and closes one win 
at # time, and spreads the tail 
obliquely prior to settling. Some- 
times he saw a few perched on the 
fence sutrounding the paddock, on 
which they frequently descended like 


* Artamus sordidus. 
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starlings, in search of coleopterous 
and other inseets. It is not, how- 
ever, he adds; in this state of com- 
parative quiescence that this graceful 
bird is seen to the greatest advantage, 
neither is it that kind of existence 
for which its form is especially 
adapted ; for although its structure, 
according to Mr. Gould, is more 
equally suited for terrestrial, arboreal, 
and aérial habits, than that of any 
other species which he had examined, 
the form of its wing, he observes, at 
once points out the air as its peculiar 
province. 


Hence it is (remarks Mr. Gould, in 
continuation) that when engaged in pur- 
suit of the insects, which the serene and 
warm weather has enticed from their 
lurking-places among the foliage to sport 
in higher regions; this beautiful species 
in these aérial flights displays its greatest 
beauty while soaring above in a variety 
of easy positions, with white-tipped tail 
widely spread. 


But another extraordinary habit— 
which, however, Mr. Gould did not 
himself observe—is represented in 
one of the exquisite plates which 
illustrate the gtand work from which 
we have been quoting. 

Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Gould’s assistant, 
gave him the following information, 
the result of what Mr. Gilbett saw 
at Swan River :— 

The greatest peculiarity in the habits 
of this bird is its manner of suspending 
itself in petfect clusters, like a swarm of 
bees ; a few birds suspending themselves 
on the under side ofa dead branch, while 
others of the flock attach themselves one 
to the other in such numbers, that they 
have been observed nearly of the size of 
a bushel measure. 


This habit of clustering shows itself 
in the European swallow. Sir Charles 
Wager relates, that in the spring of 
the year, as he came into soundings 
in our Channel, a great flock of 
swallows came and settled on all his 
rigging: every rope, he says, was 
crowded. ‘They hung on one an- 
other like a swarm of bees; the 
decks and carving were filled with 
them. They seemed almost famished 


There are several species of Artami, of which the bird under 
consideration appears to be the most extensively distributed. 


‘No other species of 


the Australian Artdmi with which I am acquainted,’ writes Mr. Gould, in his elegant 
and accurate Birds of Australia, ‘ possesses so wide a range from east to west; the 
whole of the southern portion of the continent, as well as the island of Van Diemen’s 
Land, being alike favoured with its presence.’ 
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and spent, and were only feathers 
and bones ; but being recruited with 
a night's rest, took their flight in 
the morning.’ 

These weary travellers were evi- 
dently on their way northward, and 
must have passed over France. 

Mr. Gould found the Australian 
wood-swallow very numerous in the 
town of Perth, until about the mid- 
dle of April, and then he missed it 
suddenly, and did not observe it again 
until near the end of May, when he 
saw it in countless numbers flying in 
comnpany with the common swallows 
and martens over a lake about ten 
miles north of the town,—so nume- 
rous, indeed, that he describes them 
as darkening the water as they flew 
over it. Its voice, he says, greatly 
resembles that of the common swal- 
low iti character, but it is much more 
harsh. He describes the stomach as 
muscular and capacious, and the food 
as consisting of insects generally. 

In Van Diemen’s Land it may, 
Mr. Gould adds, be regarded as 
strictly migratory. It arrives there, 
according to his observation, in Oc- 
tober, the beginning of the Austra- 
lian summer, and, after rearing at 
least two broods, departs again north- 
wards in November. A seattered 
few remain throughout the year on 
the continent in all the localities 
favourable to their habits, the num- 
ber being regulated by the supply of 
insect food. He remarks, that spe- 
cimens from Swan River, South 
Australia, and New South Wales, 
present no difference, either in size 
or colouring, while those from Van 
Diemen’s Land are invariably larger 
in all their admeasurements, and are 
also of a deeper colour. 

_ The general season of incubation 
is from September to December, and 
the situation of the nest much varied. 
Mr. Gould saw one in a thickly- 
foliaged bush near the ground; 
others, in a naked fork, on the side 
of the bole of a tree, in a niche 
formed by a portion of the bark 
having been separated from the 
trunk, &e. The nest itself he de 
scribes as rather shallow, of a rounded 
form, about five inches in diameter, 
and composed of fine twigs, neatly 
lined with fibrous roots. He ob- 
served that the nests found in Van 
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Diemen’s Land were larger, more 
compact, and more neatly formed, 
than those on the continent of Aus- 
tralia; and one which was shown 
to him by Mr. Justice Montague, 
near Hobart Town, was placed at the 
extremity of a small leafy branch. 
The nest _— by Mr. Gould is so 
represented. 

y the way, Mr. Yarrell gives, in 
his highly-interesting British Birds, 
a vignette executed from a drawing 
by Mr. Edward Cooke for the late 
Mr. Wells of Redleaf. It represents 
a nest of our common swallow built 
on the bough of a sycamore, which 
hung low over a pond at the Moat, 
Penshurst, in Kent, in the summer 
of 1832. 

Mr. Gould describes the eggs of 
Artamus sordidus, which are four 
in number, as differing much in the 
disposition of their markings, of a 
dull white ground colour, spotted 
and dashed with dark umber brown; 
in some, he says, a second series of 
greyish spots appeat, as if beneath 
the surface of the shell: medium 
length eleven lines, and breadth 
eight. 

The head, neck, and the whole of 
the body of the bird are of a sooty 
gtey: the wings, dark-bluish black ; 
the external edges of the second, 
third, and fourth primaries, white. 
The tail is black, with a tinge of 
blue, and all its feathers, except the 
two middle ones, have extensive 
white tips. The irides are dark 
brown, and the blue bill has a black 
tip. The feet are lead colour: sexes 
alike in colour, the female rather the 
smaller: length, nearly six inclies. 
Mr. Gould remarks, that the young 
have an itregular stripe of dirty 
white down the centre of each fea- 
ther of the upper surface, and are 
mottled with the same on the under 
surface. 

April 1—Yesterday the weather- 
cocks, which had so long been fix- 
tures, veered round,— 


Grata vice veris et Favoni. 


Every bud is now bursting, eve 

seed is swelling now. All Nature is 
prolific, reminding us of the great 
egg of Night that floated in chaos, 
and was broken by the horns of 
the celestial bull. From this egg* 





A ser- 
ts image was 
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sprang up like a blossom Eros, the 
lovely, the desirable, with his glossy, 
golden pinions,* — Eros, the elder 
ae the personification of divine 
ove. 

All sublunary eggs, in which the 
principle of life glows, are now ad- 
vancing ; and the remembrance of a 
promise to relate the attempt of the 
poor incarcerated white-headed eagles 
to incubate rises. 

The female white-headed eagle 
(Haliaétos leucoce, ao laid her first 
egg on the 5th of April, 1845, and a 
second on the 8th of the same month, 
on a rough nest, composed of litter 
and twigs, &c., on the floor of her 
apartment in the eagle-hut at the 
garden in the Regent’s Park. 

What a prison for a bird whose 
home is on the rock that shoots up 
from the lake, or the cliffs which 
overhang the mighty river or the 
wide sea! Niagara is a favourite 
resort of the white-headed, or bald 
eagle,—the latter appellation a mis- 
nomer, for no bird has a better fea- 
thered head. There it sits or soars 
on the watch for the fish, and also 
for the carcases of squirrels, deer, 
bears, and other quadrupeds, which, 
in their attempts to cross the river 
above the falls, have been caught by 
the current and dashed down those 
awful cataracts. 

It is a very powerful bird, three 
feet long, and seven in alar extent ; 
and has been seen flying off with a 
lamb ten days old: but it let the 
prey fall from a height of ten or 
twelve feet, in consequence of its 
struggles and the shouts of the spec- 
tator, who ran with loud halloos 
after the depredator ; the poor lamb’s 
back, however, was broken by the 
crushing swoop. Nay, a white- 
headed eagle been known to 
seize and throw down an infant, and 
drag it for a short distance, when 
the cries of the mother, who had set 
down the little innocent to amuse 
itself while she weeded her garden, 
and the giving way of the child’s 
dress, a portion of which the eagle 
bore off, saved its life. Thus was a 
second scene of the ‘ Bird and Bant- 
ling’ happily cut short. 
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It will also attack old and sickly 
sheep, aiming furiously at their 
eyes. 

In short, he is a most determined 
brigand, whose portrait has been ad- 
mirably painted by Wilson. Look 
on this picture :— 

Elevated on the high dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered 
tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below ;—the snow-white gulls slowly 
winnowing the air; the busy tringe 
coursing along the sands; trains of 
ducks streaming over the surface ; silent 
and watchful cranes intent and wading ; 
clamorous crows, and all the winged 
multitudes that subsist by the bounty of 
this vast liquid magazine of Nature. 
High over all these hovers one whose 
action instantly arrests all his attention. 
By his wide curvature of wing and sudden 
suspension in the air he knows him to be 
the fish-hawk, settling over some devoted 
victim of the deep. His eye kindles at 
the sight, and balancing himself, with 
half-opened wings on the branch, he 
watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the distant 
object of his attention, the roar of its 
wings reaching the ear as it disappears in 
the deep, making the surges foam around. 
At this moment the eager looks of the 
eagle are all ardour, and levelling his 
neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk 
once more emerge struggling with his 
prey, and mounting in the air with 
screams of exultation. These are the 
signal for our hero, who, launching into 
the air, instantly gives chase, soon gains 
on the fish-hawk; each exerts his ut- 
most to mount above the other, display- 
ing in these rencontres the most elegant 
and sublime aérial evolutions. The un- 
incumbered eagle rapidly advances, and 
is just on the point of reaching his op- 
ponent, when, with a sudden scream, 
probably of despair and honest execra- 
tion, the latter drops his fish. The 
eagle, poising himself for a moment, as 
if to take a more certain aim, descends 
like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp 
ere it reaches the water, and bears his 
ill-gotten booty silently away to the 
woods. 

This is very beautiful and very 
poetical, and, what is more, very 
true. But there are two sides toa 
question, as there were to the shield 


worshipped in the temple of the Dioscuri, Helen’s brothers, as a representation, 
probably, of Leda’s production. The breaking of the egg by the horns of the bull is 
typical of the genial effect of spring. 


* Aristophanes, Aves, 1. 694. 
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about which the two silly knights 
fought. Turn we now to honest, 
homely Benjamin Franklin’s view of 
the case. 

In his letter to Mrs. Bache, dated 
Passy, January 26, 1784, he ob- 
serves, that the gentleman who made 
his voyage to France to provide the 
ribands and medals had executed his 
commission :— 


To me (says that venerable philoso- 
pher and sturdy Republican) they seem 
tolerably done; but all such things are 
criticized. Some find fault with the 
Latin, as wanting classical elegance and 
correctness ; and since our nine univer- 
sities were not able to furnish better 
Latin, it was a pity, they say, that the 
mottos had not been in English. Others 
object to the title, as not properly as- 
sumable by any but General Washington 
and a few others who served without pay. 
Others object to the bald eagle, as look- 
ing like a dindon, or turkey. 

For my own part, I wish the bald 
eagle had not been chosen as the repre- 
sentative of our country: he is a bird of 
bad moral character; he does not get 
his living honestly. You may have seen 
him perched on some dead tree, where, 
too lazy to fish for himself, he watches 
the labour of the fishing-hawk ; and when 
that diligent bird has at length taken a 
fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the 
support of his mate and young ones, the 
bald eagle pursues him and takes it from 
him. With all this injustice he is never 
in good case, but like those among men 
who live by sharping and robbing, he is 
generally poor, and often very lousy. 
Besides, he is a rank coward: the little 
king-bird, not bigger than a sparrow, 
attacks him boldly, and drives him out of 
the district. He is, therefore, by no 
means a proper emblem for the brave 
and honest Cincinnati of America, who 
have driven all the Aing-birds from our 
country, though exactly fit for that order 
of knights which the French call Che- 
valiers d’ Industrie. 1 am, on this ac- 
count, not displeased that the figure is 
not known as a bald eagle, but looks 
more like a turkey. For, in truth, the 
turkey is, in comparison, a much more 
respectable bird, and withal a true ori- 
ginal native of America. Eagles have 
been found in all countries, but the 
turkey was peculiar to ours; the first of 
the species seen in Europe being brought 
to France by the Jesuits from Canada, 
and served up at the wedding-table of 
Charles IX. 

_ He is besides (though a little vain and 
silly, ’tis true, but not the worse emblem 
for that), a bird of courage, and would 
not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the 
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British Guards, who should presume to 
invade his farm-yard with a red coat on. 
The editor of this interesting cor- 
respondence remarks that a learned 
friend had observed to him, that the 
assertion about the first turkey being 
brought to France, &c. is a mistake, 
as turkeys were found in great plenty 
by Cortes when he invaded and con- 
uered Mexico, before the time of 
cake IX., and that this, and their 
being brought to old Spain, is men- 
tioned by Peter Martyr of Angelina, 
who was secretary to the council of 
the Indies, established immediately 
after the discovery of America, and 
an sae acquainted with Co- 
umbus. 

But, after all, the white-headed 
eagle is a bold fellow ; and Mr. Gar- 
diner relates, that when riding within 
five or six rods of one, the bird, by 
raising his feathers and his general 
defying demeanour, seemed willing 
to dispute the ground with its owner. 

As for the vultures, the eagle 
treats them as so much dirt; and, 
indeed, they are little better. He 
has been frequently seen to keep 
them at a respectful distance—espe- 
cially upon one occasion, when a 
whole colony of hapless squirrels 
had been hurried down the falls of 
Niagara —till he had completely 
satiated himself with the harvest of 
death ; but, when pressed by hunger, 
he plays the same game with a well- 
filled vulture as he does, ordinarily, 
with the fish-hawk, attacking it fu- 
riously, making the cowardly glut- 
ton disgorge the carrion with which 
its craw is crammed, and then 
snatching up the dainty contents. 

The nest in a state of nature is 
generally fixed on some large, lofty 
tree, often in a swamp or morass ; 
and, if the tree be a favourite, will 
there be continued for years in suc- 
cession. From being thus repaired 
aud added to every season, it becomes 
a dark prominent mass, catching the 
eye at a considerable distance. To 
form it sticks, sods, earthy rubbish, 
hay, moss, &c., are collected. The 
eggs are two in number, and Wilson 
mentions a story about the female 
laying a single egg first, and, after 
having sat on it for some time, laying 
another. When the first is hatched, 
the warmth of that, they say, hatches 
the second. Upon the correctness of 
this tale Wilson declines to deter- 
Qe 
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mine; but he relates, that a very re- 
spectable “gentleman in Virginia 
assured him that he saw a large tree 
cut down, containing the nest of a 
bald eagle, wherein were two young, 
one of which appeared nearly three 
times as large as the other. One of 
these nestlings might have had the 
lion’s share of the food brought by 
the parents; but the story of the 
hatching at long intervals is so con- 
trary to all known rules of incu- 
bation that it must be received with 
the greatest doubt. 

We must leave the grand 
native solitudes where this eagle 
constructs his eiry for the cabined, 
cribbed, confined cell, where our 
poor prisoners did their best to obey 
nature's law. 


The female began to sit on her’ 


eggs on the 8th of April, and the 
pair were seen by hundreds steadily 
persevering, notwithstanding the gaze 
of the visitors, from day to day, in a 
close incubation till the 6th of June, 
when the worthless eggs were re- 
moved. The male was very at- 
tentive to the female, and both took 
their regular turns in sitting. Their 
entire want of success seems, how- 
ever, to have disgusted them with 
the whole proceeding, for we cannot 
learn that the female has produced 
an egg since. 

The attachment of the parents to 
the young, though it does not seem 
to reach the self-devotion of the 
stork, to which I have in a former 
chapter alluded, is very great. A 
person near Norfolk, U. S., informed 
Wilson, that in clearing a piece of 
woods on his ground they met with 
a large dead pine-tree, on which was 
a nest of one of these birds containing 
young. Fire was set to the tree, the 
crackling flames ascended, the tree 
was in a blaze more than half-way 
up; the wretched parent darted 
round and round through the fire 
until her plumage was so much in- 
jured that it was with difficulty she 
made her escape, and, even in that 
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condition, she several times attempted 
to return, all the mother rising in 
her, and driving her to attempt the 
relief of her doomed nestlings. 

In a dissection by Dr. Samuel 
Smith, of Philadelphia, the eggs 
were found to be small and nume- 
rous; and this, the observer remarks, 
may account for the unusual excite- 
ment manifested by these birds in 
pairing time. But, he adds, why 
there are so many isa mystery. 


It is, perhaps, consistent with natural 
law that everything should be abundant ; 
but from this bird, it is said, no more 
than two young are hatched in a season, 
consequently no more eggs are wanted 
than a sufficiency to produce that effect. 
Are the eggs numbered originally, and is 
there no increase of number, but a gra- 
dual loss till all are deposited? If so, 
the number may correspond to the long 
life and vigorous health of this noble 
bird. Why there are but two young ina 
season is easily explained. Nature has 
been studiously parsimonious of her phy- 
sical strength, from whence the tribes of 
animals incapable to resist derive security 
and confidence, 

That which the indefatigable Mr. 
Gould could not obtain in the native 
country of the bird, he may now find 
in the Garden of the Zoological So- 
- of London. The eee 
eagle,* the Wol-dja of the abori- 
gines of the mountain and lowland 
districts of Western Australia, the 
eagle-hawk of the colonists, and the 
mountain eagle of New South 
Wales of Collins, laid the first egg 
deposited in this country by one of 
her race on the 27th of February in 
the present year. On the 28th it 
was placed under a common hen, 
which sat very close but fruitlessly, 
and on the 21st of March the addled 
egg was removed. On the 4th of 
March she laid a second egg, which 
was also placed under a hen now 
sitting. 

What the golden eagle is to the 
northern hemisphere, the wedge- 
tailed eagle is to the southern. Uni- 
versally spread over the southern 


* Aquila fucosa, Cuv. In the gallery of the French Museum it appears to have 
been ticketed, according to Mr. Bennett, as Aguila fuscosa, a name under which it is 
mentioned in the Supplement to the Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, in the 
English translation of Cuvier’s work, and in the last edition published by himself. 
Mr. Bennett supposes that this ‘ unmeaning term’ crept in erroneously for fucosa, 


as Temminck and Vigors both write it, and as ornithologists now generally do. 
better appellation than either might have been found for so noble a species. 


Some 
But 


names must not be altered, or the greatest confusion—there is quite enough already— 


would prevail. 
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ge of Australia, numerous in 
an Diemen’s Land and on the 
larger islands of Bass’s Straits, Mr. 
Gould is of opinion that it will, in 
all probability, be found to extend 
its range as far towards the tropics 
in the south as the golden eagle does 
in the north. Of great power and 
ferocity, it is the scourge of the 
shepherds and stock-owners, who 
wage deadly war against it, and un- 
weariedly seck its extirpation. One, 
killed by Mr. Gould, weighed nine 
pounds, and measured six feet eight 
inches in alar extent; but his im- 
poe is, that far larger individuals 
iave come under his notice. Some 
opinion of its strength may be formed 
from the act of the bird figured by 
Collins, which was captured by 
Captain Waterhouse, during an ex- 
cursion to Broken Bay, and struck 
its talons through a man’s foot, 
while lying in the bottom of the 
boat with its legs tied together. 
During the ten days of its captivity 
it refused food from all but one 
person. The natives, who looked on 
it with fear, could not be prevailed 
on to go near it, and they asserted 
that it would carry off a middling- 
sized kanguroo. But the brave bird 
could not brook confinement; and 
one morning the broken rope by 
which it was fastened was all that 
remained. ‘The captive had divided 
the strands and soared away. 

Its natural prey consists chiefly of 
the smaller species of kanguroo. 
These its piercing eye detects as it 
wheels aloft, circling gracefully till 
a victim is marked, when down it 
comes with unerring and fell swoop. 
Mr. Gould states that the bustard,* 
whose weight is twice that of its 
enemy, and which finds a more 
secure asylum on the extensive plains 
of the interior, is not safe from its 
attacks; and Mr, Cunningham men- 
tions even the emew as its prey. 
But the kanguroos seem to have 
been its staple, and probably still 
are in those parts of the interior 
where civilized man has not yet pene- 
trated. Of the multitudes of those 
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quadrupeds in old times, we may 
judge by the account given by Cap- 
tain Flinders of Kanguroo Island, 
where they were living in amity with 
the seals, as appears from the pictu- 
resque engraving from the drawin 
made by the lamented Mr. Westall. 
The captain writes that it was too late 
to go on shore in the evening of Sun- 
day, 2ist March, 1802, but every 
glass in the ship was pointed there 
to see what could be discovered. 
Several black lumps, like rocks, were 
asserted to have been seen in motion 
by some of the young gentlemen, of 
whom the gallant Sir John Franklin, 
for whose safety all good men pray, 
was one. Next morning a number 
of dark-brown kanguroos were ob- 
served peaceably feeding upon agrass- 
lat by the side of a wood, and the 
anding of Captain Flinders and his 
party gave the unsuspecting animals 
no disturbance. 


I (writes the captain) had with me a 
double-barrelled gun, fitted with a bayo- 
net, and the gentlemen, my companions, 
had muskets. It would be difficult to 
guess how many kanguroos were seen ; 
but I killed ten, and the rest of the party 
made up the number to thirty-one, taken 
on board in the course of the day—the 
least of them weighing sixty-nine, and 
the largest one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. These kanguroos had much 
resemblance to the large species found in 
the forest lands of New South Wales ; 
except that their colour was darker, and 
they were not wholly destitute of fat. 


The captain records this slaughter 
with some compunction. 


After this butchery, for the poor ani- 
mals suffered themselves to be shot in 
the eyes with small shot, and in some 
cases to be knocked on the head with 
sticks, I scrambled with difficulty through 
the brushwood and over fallen trees, to 
reach the higher land with the surveying 
instruments; but the thickness and 
height of the wood prevented anything 
else from being distinguished. There 
was little doubt, however, that this ex- 
tensive piece of land was separated from 
the continent; for the extraordinary 
tameness of the kanguroos, and the pre- 
sence of seals upon the shore, concurred 





* This was probably the bird shot by Mr. Ferdinand Bauer on Wellesley’s Islands, 
which weighed between ten and twelve pounds, and‘made Captain Flinders and his 
party ‘an excellent dinner,’ after poor Mr. Bauer had carried it on his back many a 
weary furlong. The captain remarks that the flesh of this bird is distributed in a 
manner directly contrary to that of the domestic turkey; the white meat being upon 


the legs, and the black upon the breast. 
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with the sbsence of all traces of men to 
show that it was not inhabited. 


But the sheep now walks where 
the kanguroo formerly bounded, and 
the wedge-tailed destroyer makes 
terrible havoc with the lambs. Not 
that it will refuse carrion; for Mr. 
Gould, during one of his journeys 
into the interior to the northward of 
Liverpool Plains, saw no less than 
thirty or forty assembled together 
round the carcase of a dead bullock ; 
some, gorged to the full, perched 
upon the neighbouring trees, the 
rest still in the enjoyment of the 
feast. And he adds, that for the 
sake of the refuse thrown away by 
the kanguroo hunters it will often 
follow them for many miles, and even 
for days together. 

The nests observed by the same 
scientific traveller were placed in the 
most inaccessible trees, were very 
large, nearly flat, and built of sticks 
and boughs. The eggs he never 
could procure. 

One word more, friendly reader, 
and you shall be left to more in- 


The United States of America. 
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structive and attractive matter. The 
latest news from Egypt reports the 
young hippopotamus to be thriving 
and waxing strong, but more good- 
natured and amiable than ever. His 
teeth are advancing: he takes his 
rice and meal with such a heart 
good-will that his allowance of mil 
—to the great comfort, no doubt, 
of the good people of Cairo, who 
must have iedletiee fears of a famine 
of that nutritious beverage — is re- 
duced to fifty pints a-day; and this 
Brobdignag baby has contrived to 
win good Mr. Murray’s heart so 
effectually, that it is hoped he may 
embark for England, with his huge 

t, somewhere about the 10th of 

fay next, by which time it is ex- 
pected that the infant’s daily stint 
may be comfortably lowered to 
twenty-five pints. And so, farewell 
for the present. Before these notes 
meet your eye the groves and gar- 
dens will be vocal, and rejoicing 
nature will be glowing under the in- 
fluence of spring,— 

Cum Zephyris et hirundine prima. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA,* 


At the Southampton meeting of 


the British Association, the Geo- 
logical section agreed upon making 
an excursion round the Isle of Wight. 
A small steamer was hired for the 
occasion, and the party was to be 
landed wherever it might be sup- 
sed that there was any point of 
interest to be investigated. Perhaps 
there was nothing very business-like 
in the undertaking ; amusement, cer- 
tainly, was as much in contemplation 
as work. Possibly, therefore, it was 
for this reason, that when we mus- 
tered on board we found, to our 
great disappointment, that one of the 
party—the very one, too, from whom, 
on account of his pre-eminence, both 
in good nature and geological fame, 
we had expected a great deal of 
amusement and instruction, had de- 
serted. Some of the party, who had 
attended his field-lectures at Shot- 
over Hill, assured the rest that his 
loss upon such an occasion was irre- 


parable. At last, however, we got 
under way, every one declaring that 
it was ‘too bad.’ After inspecting, 
as well as we could, the strata of 
Alum Bay, and the old land-slip of 
Bonchurch, about three o’clock we 
put in at Shanklin. Scarcely had 
we landed when we discovered our 
lost generalissimo, slowly wending 
his way down the Chine, apparently 
with the intention of resting himself, 
within view of the sea, after a hard 
day’s work. His basket—which we 
were sure must contain an interesting 
collection of fossils, the reward of his 
successful labours—was in his hand. 
Of course we immediately made a 
capture of him, and carried him off 
in triumph to the steamer. The 
next thing was to have a lecture, sur 
le champ, on the contents of the 
basket. We were assured that it 
contained nothing of the slightest 
interest ; everything in it was of a 
very recent era. This little delay 


* Second Visit to the United States of America. By Sir Charles Lyell. Second 


edition. 


London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


1850. 2 vols. 
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increased our curiosity. We declared 
that, as some compensation for the 
loss of his company during the early 
part of the day, he must say some- 
thing upon every specimen in the 
basket. At last we got possession of 
it. The first specimen taken out was 
a crab, but not a fossil crustacean. 
The next was a loaf of bread. The 
third was a flask of good sherry. 

Sir Charles Lyell’s book is very 
like his brother-geologist’s basket. 
We expected to find it full of stones 
and bones: on looking into it, how- 
ever, we find that these are mixed, 
to say the least, in very fair propor- 
tion, with all manner of good things. 

No science possesses in so great a 
degree as geology these means of 
rendering itself popular. The che- 
mist must confine himself to his la- 
boratory, his gases, and his metals. 
The astronomer, as he can do nothing 
without his instruments, so he cannot 
get beyond the walls of his observa- 
tory. Each must work alone, and 
in one place. With the geologist, 
however, as with the botanist and 
zoologist, the field is, literally, the 
world. He must, from the necessity 
of his pursuit, be a traveller, and an 
intelligent traveller too. He must 
possess the qualifications necessary 
for enabling him to avail himself of 
local information and assistance. He 
must get acquainted with local col- 
lectors: he must often go where no 
inns or < conveyances are to be 
met with. We, therefore, expect to 
hear something of his impressions of 
the country, and the people he was 
among,—in a word, that he will do 
as Humboldt did; that is, give us 
not scientific observations only, but 
also a Personal Narrative. 

Another circumstance which, in 
these days more particularly, gives 
to geological works increased interest, 
and of a popular cast too, is the fact 
that geology is, through a consider- 
able extent of its domain, coincident 
with physical geography. Nowphy- 
sical omenake is daily becoming 
more and more the point upon which 
the different departments of science 
are converging, and where it is evi- 
dent that they are all eventually to 
meet. Our English geologists have 
not been slow in discovering the 
great advantage which they possessed 
in this close and obvious connexion 
of their pursuit with the queen of 
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sciences, and they have largely availed 
themselves of it. The causes, forces, 
and operations of which the geologist 
takes cognizance, have determined 
the courses of rivers, which separate 
languages, institutions, and nations ; 
or, to be still more comprehensive, 
these causes and forces first formed, 
and then elevated into dry land, our 
continents, sinking at the same time 
the beds of the oceans which now 
divide them: These same causes 
have had a great share in deciding 
the distribution of plants and of 
animals; in guiding the migrations 
of tribes and the march of conquer- 
ors; in forming the characteristics of 
races, condemning no small — 
of mankind to the tending of flocks 
and herds, and living in tents; while 
they have given to others the means 
of cultivating all the varied arts 
and sciences of life, of amassing 
wealth, and of growing in civilization. 
In short, we have only to look at 
ourselves. The employments pur- 
sued in our towns and the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants are decided b 
the characters of the strata on whic 
they are built ; that is, by geological 
or physico-geographical causes. With 
no very violent figure we may say 
that these causes have raised our 
manufacturing cities, built our fleets, 
supported our armies, and perfected 
our agriculture, making everywhere 
accessible to us the very soils, mine- 
rals, and materials we were in need 
of. These are the causes, in short, 
without which we could not be what 
we are, and are proud of being. 

Of these various sources of interest 
Sir Charles Lyell knows well how to 
avail himself. His basket contains 
pieces of social, political, moral, re- 
ligious, statistical, and educational 
information, as well as what the Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society and 
author of The Principles of Geology 
might be expected to produce upon 
his favourite subject. ‘The people of 
the United States, the paleologic 
history of the great continent they 
are so rapidly occupying, and the 
great leading features of its forests, 
rivers, lakes, and mountains, are well 
described. Indeed they have not 
hitherto been described so well, or in 
so good a spirit. 

Sir Charles crossed the Atlantic in 
the autumn of the year 1845. On 
getting on board of one of Cunard’s 
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magnificent steamers, he does well to 
compare it with the pigmy caravels 
and barks in which Columbus, Fro- 
bisher, and Gilbert braved the then 
unknown dangers of this same ocean. 
We may add, for the credit of our 
modern sailors, another instance of 
hardihood, which occurred within our 
own knowledge. A few years ago a 
well-known firm, at the very port 
from which Sir Charles sailed, having 
occasion to send out to Jamaica a 
droger—that is, a small vessel to act 
as a barge in carrying off sugars to 
the shipping — three of their men 
volunteered to take out one that was 
undecked, and of only seventeen tons 
burden. On the voyage they en- 
countered some very boisterous 
weather. We must not omit to men- 
tion that the captain was only eight- 
een years of age. At the time when 
railways were a novelty, we hap- 
pened to be waiting at a station for 
the train; and, for the want of 
something better to say, asked the 
porter what he thought of this new 
method of travelling. The man, who 
had, as it would appear, some turn 
for philosophizing, said, that his opi- 
nion of what was going on in the world 
was, ‘that men were getting wiser 
and weaker.’ Now, that three hands 
should navigate an open boat of 
seventeen tons, from Liverpool to 
Jamaica, is good evidence that our 
sailors are still made in every re- 
spect of as good stuff as ever they 
were, and that they are not weaker 
either in hand or heart. 

The state of religious feeling and 
opinion in the United States is a 
question upon which Sir Charles is 
evidently much interested. In turn- 
ing over his pages we frequently meet 
with statements of what he observed 
and heard, and sometimes of what 
he thinks, upon the subject. If he 
had omitted to do this—for we sup- 
pose that the book, though very pro- 
perly it professes nothing of the kind, 
was intended to contain a sketch of 
the moral and intellectual state of 
things in America— it would have 
been much the same sort of thing as 
if an American, in describing Liver- 
pool, had said nothing of the docks; 
and in describing Manchester, had 
said nothing of the factories. We 
have no doubt but that in some quar- 
ters exceptions will be made to this 
part of the book ; but we are equally 
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certain that Sir Charles knows very 
well what he is talking about, and 
how it will be received, and is glad 
of the opportunity of having his say. 

Every one is‘aware of the strong 
religious feeling which exists through- 
out New England, now containing 
a population of five million souls. 
It would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to find another population 
of equal extent so much in earnest 
on the subject of religion. Now, it 
appears that nowhere else is there 
such thorough toleration, not only 
amongst the different sects towards 
each other, but also amongst indi- 
viduals. No one views with the 
least emotion of ill-will the widest 
difference of religious opinion in 
his neighbour. At the town of 
Portland, the principal city of Maine, 
containing a population of 15,000 
inhabitants, so that the place was 
not too large for gossiping, and little 
jealousies, he finds 


Churches of every religious denomina- 
tion: Congregationalists, Baptists, Me- 
thodists, Freewill Baptists, Universal- 
ists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Roman 
Catholics, and Quakers, all living har- 
moniously together. The late governor 
of the state was an Unitarian; and, 
as if to prove the perfect toleration of 
churches the most opposed to each other, 
they have recently had a Roman Catho- 
lic governor.—Vol. i. p. 49. 


After a protracted struggle for the 
Presidency between Clay and Polk, he 
could find very few of his travelling 
companions, north, south, or west, who 
could tell him to what denomination 
of Christians either of these two 
gentlemen belonged. This ignorance, 
he remarks, could by no means be 
set down to indifferentism, for had 
either of them been a man of im- 
moral character, it would have ma- 
terially affected his chance of success, 
or probably had he been suspected 
of indifference about religion. And 
what makes it more striking is, that 
not a few of the politicians whom he 
questioned were strongly imbued 
with sectarian feelings. It was only 
a proof of the separation that exists 
in the minds of the Americans be- 
tween politics and religion; and 
which he looks upon as one of the 
healthy features of the working of 
their institutions.—Vol. i. p. 178-9. 

In looking about for the cause of 
this extraordinary degree of tolera- 
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tion, he thinks that that which has 
the greatest share in bringing it 
about is the natural reaction from the 
extreme Calvinism of the first set- 
tlers. To show how very extreme 
it was, he quotes largely from a curi- 
ous poem called ‘ The Day of Doom,’ 
used seventy years since as a school 
book in New England, but which 
would now not only be rejected by 
any school committee, but be consi- 
dered by the most orthodox as ‘a 
weak invention of the enemy.’ Cer- 
tainly it was extreme enough; and 
the reaction from the Calvinism, 
which did such violence to reason, 
to feeling, and to piety, is natural 
enough. But this is only carrying 
us back a step farther. How came 
this reaction to take place in New 
England, while it has not yet taken 
place elsewhere? The cause, which 
Sir Charles rejects as too proximate, 
we take to have had most to do with 
it. He says,—‘In seeking for the 
cause we must go farther back than 
the common schools.’ Here we think 
him in the wrong: he is putting the 
cart before the horse. At page 208, 
vol. i., quoting from Bancroft, he 
tells us, after observing 

That the first Puritan settlers, believ- 
ing that their religious tenets must be 
strengthened by free investigation, held 
that the study and interpretation of the 
Scriptures should not be the monopoly 
of a particular order of men, but that 
every layman was bound to search them 
for himself. Hence they were anxious 
to have all their children taught to read. 
So early as the year 1647 they insti- 
tuted common schools, the law declaring 
that all the brethren shall teach their 
children and apprentices to read, and 
that every township of fifty householders 
shall appoint one to teach all the child- 
ren.— Bancroft, vol. i. p. 458. 

The history, then, of the extraor- 
dinary toleration, now universal in 
New England, is, according to our 
view of the matter, as follows :—The 
Pilgrim Fathers make education uni- 
versal and compulsory, for the pur- 
pose of supporting Calvinism. ‘This 
education happens, fortunately, to 
be bestowed upon a population, 
every member of which is more or 
less in comfortable circumstances — 
that is the great thing, and in cir- 
cumstances most favourable to men- 
tal activity. There can be but one 
result—the overthrow of Calvinism 
and intolerance together. Highland 
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schools were established for the pur- 
pose of teaching and perpetuating 
Gaelic : it was soon found that they 
led to an increased use of English, 
and accelerated the disuse of Gaelic. 
An intelligent looker-on would in 
either instance have foreseen the 
result. 

Another cause, as operating to pro- 
duce the extreme liberality of the 
New Englanders on the subject of 
religious differences, is hinted at, 
rather than expressly stated, by Sir 
Charles Lyell. He seems to think 
that the absence of endowments 
has a good deal to do with it, and 
insinuates that they constitute the 
chief obstacle to change of views 
among the clergy, wherever they 
are to be found. We cannot con- 
cur in this opinion. Endowments, 
and a recognized confession of faith, 
may have weight to restrain our 
clergy from running into extrava- 
gances; while, on the other hand, a 
purely Voluntary Church is liable to 
have doctrines tossed to and fro, not 
according as its teachers change their 
views, but according as the people 
who pay these teachers may desire 
to have different doctrines preached 
to them. But that endowments and 
a confession of faith have no direct 
tendency to cramp men’s minds 
is shown by the actual state of the 
established churches both of England 
and Scotland. In England, the clergy, 
adhering to the fundamental points 
agreed upon at the Reformation, cer- 
tainly do not preach, as they once did, 
the doctrines of passive obedience to 
the civil power, or persecution to 
Romanists and Dissenters. And in 
Scotland, the high Calvinism which 
found favour with Andrew Melville 
and the Puritans is as seldom spoken 
from the pulpit as it can be in New 
England. Of course, by endowing a 
church you create a conservative 
spirit in matters of faith. 

We now come to another point. 
Even those among our readers who 
are acquainted with what is going on 
upon the other side of the Atlantic 
will, perhaps, be taken by surprise 
at the account which Sir Charles 
gives of the number of schools; of 
the great amount of taxation raised, 
voluntarily and cheerfully, for their 
support; and of the general enlight- 
enment of the people in the New 
England states. 
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The number of public or free schools 
in Massachusetts in 1845-6 for a popula- 
tion of about 800,000 souls, was about 
3500; and the number of male teachers 
2585, and of female 5000, which would 
allow a teacher for every 25 or 30 child- 
ren. .- . . Upon the whole, about 
1,000,000 of dollars is spent in teaching 
a population of 800,900 souls, indepen- 
dently of the sum expended in private 
instruction, which, in the city of Boston, 
is supposed to amount to 260,000 dol- 
lars. Ifwe were to enforce a school-rate 
in Great Britain, bearing the same pro- 
portion to our population of 28,000,000, 
the tax would amount annually to more 
than 7,000,000/. sterling; and would 
then be far less effective, owing to the 
higher cost of living, and the comparative 
average standard of incomes amongst 
professional and official men t 
Boston the master of the Latin School 
and the master of the High School receive 
each 2400 dollars, the governor of the 
state having only 2500 dollars.—Vol. i. 
p- 191. 

In the state of New York there 
were, in the year 1845, 11,003 pub- 
lic schools.— Vol. i. p. 246. 

The result of this has been the 
— enlightenment of the people. 

fany curious instances are given. 
Amongst other books on the table of 
a small inn in a straggling village, 
our traveller finds Shakspeare’s 
works, with the poems of Cowper 
and Scott. The landlord and his 
wife asked many questions about the 
Free Kirk movement in Scotland ; 
and how far the system of national 
education in Scotland differed from 
that in Prussia, on which the land- 
lord had been reading an article in a 
magazine. They were most curious 
to learn the names of the rocks and 
plants he had collected, telling him 
that at the free-school they had been 
taught the elements of geology and 
botany (p. 61). Stopping at an- 
other inn, where several mechanics 
boarded, he found that they were 
well-dressed, and that their hands, 
though coarse, were clean. After 
dinner several of them went into the 
drawing-room, where some ladies of 
their own class were playing on the 
piano-forte. Others read newspapers 
and books. After a short stay they 
all returned to their work. On 
looking at the books they had laid 
down he found that one was Disraeli’s 
Coningsby ; another, Burns's poems ; 
and another, an article just reprinted 
from this magazine, ‘On the Policy 
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of Sir Robert Peel’ (p. 63). On 
oing on board a steamer upon the 
fississippi during the night he was 
required to register his name. The 
clerk of the boat, finding from his 
name that he was the author of The 
Principles of Geology, wished to 
know if he was acquainted with Mr. 
Macaulay, and finding that he was, 
took from his pocket a late number 
of the Edinburgh Review, and begged 
to be informed whether the article 
on Addison was written by his friend, 
for he had been discussing this matter 
with a passenger that evening (vol. 
ii. p. 190). Mr. Knight's reprint has 
made us all acquainted with the 
literary tastes and attainments of the 
factory-girls at Lowell. During a 
previous visit to the United States, 
4500 tickets were taken for a course 
of lectures which our author was to 
deliver at Boston. These are satis- 
factory proofs of the fact that the 
munificent expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes, of which we have 
been speaking, and the good effects 
of which, in many respects, have not 
ee had time for their developement, 
nas not been in vain. 

But we would say a word more 
upon this subject. The system has 
evidently borne abundant fruit al- 
ready. Circumspice. What is the 
enterprize and general prosperity of 
the Americans to be attributed to 
(their country is not naturally so 
rich or fruitful as Mexico), except to 
their general enlightenment? The 
oldest manufacturers of cotton in the 
world are the Hindoos; labour with 
them is cheaper than it is in any 
other part of the world : yet we take 
the cotton that grows at the doors of 
their factories, bring it 13,000 miles 
to this country, manufacture it here 
where labour is so expensive, take 
it back 13,000 miles, and under- 
sell the native manufacturer. La- 
bour is dearer in America than in 
any part of the world, and yet we 
dread and fear their competition 
more than that of any other nation. 
The reason of all this is obvious. 
All the advantages which the Hin- 
doo possesses are far more than 
counterbalanced by his intellectual 
inferiority to ourselves; while we 
dread the American, with reason, be- 
cause he is, intellectually at least, our 
equal, and, considering the general 
intelligence and good conduct of the 
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hands he employs, our superior. 
To what cause, except that of a de- 
cided superiority in captains and 
crews, can we attribute the fact that 
the Americans have deprived us of 
so large a portion of the whale 
fishery, as in a measure to have 
monopolized it? American clocks, 
which we now see in almost every 
hall and cottage, ought to set us 
thinking. We may be sure of this, 
the commerce of the world will fall 
into the hands of those who are most 
deserving of it. If political or phi- 
lanthropic considerations should fail 
to show us the necessity of educating 
our people, commercial considerations 
will one day remind us of what we 
ought to have done. We can only 
hope that the reminder may not 
come too late. 

Enlightenment is the great neces- 
sity and the great glory of our age ; 
ignorance is the most expensive, and 
most dangerous, and most pressing of 
all our evils. Amongst ourselves we 
find a variety of motives converging 
upon this conclusion. The statesman 
has become aware that an enlightened 
population is more orderly, more 
submissive, in times of public dis- 
tress, to the necessity of their circum- 
stances; not so easily led away by 
agitators; in short, more easily and 
more cheaply governed. ‘The po- 
litical economist is well aware of the 
close connexion between general in- 
telligence and successful enterprize 
and industry. ‘The greater the num- 
ber of enlightened and intelligent 
persons, the greater is the number 
of those whose thoughts are at work 
in subduing nature, improving arts, 
and increasing national wealth. The 
benevolent man is anxious that all 
should share those enjoyments and 
advantages which he himself finds to 
be the greatest. Both Churchman 
and Dissenter know well enough 
that they are under the necessity of 
educating. And the manufacturer, 
too, who is employing, perhaps, many 
more hands than the colonel of a 
regiment commands, is now becoming 
well aware how much to his advant- 
age it is that his men should prefer a 
book or a reading-room to the par- 
lour of a public house ; should under- 
stand what they are about, instead of 
being merely able to go through their 
allotted task as so many beasts of 
burden ; and that they should have 
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the strong motive of making their 
homes decent and respectable, and of 
bettering their condition. All these 
motives are now working—strongly, 
too—in the public mind, and have 
begun to bear fruit. 
any of our readers are, doubt- 
less, aware of what is going on at 
Tpswich—our Suffolk Ipswich, not 
the Ipswich of Massachusetts ; though, 
as Sir Charles tells us, that they re- 
print articles from our magazine, 
they will be glad to hear what their 
old country namesake is about — 
doings that are well worthy of the 
birth-place of the great cardinal the 
most munificent of all our patrons of 
learning, and who, as we all know, 
had it in his heart to have left a 
college, as the greatest of bequests, 
to his fellow-townsmen :— 
Ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning, that he raised in 
you, 
— and Oxford. One of which fell 

with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good he did it; 
The other, though unfinished, yet so 

famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his 

virtue. 

It was fitting that the place which 
was thus deprived of the college, 
which its great cardinal had intended 
it to have, should be amongst the 
first to appreciate the value of know- 
ledge, and to make a well-directed 
effort for its diffusion amongst all 
orders. The inhabitants have estab- 
lished in the town a museum, which, 
though not yet three years old, has 
a very creditable collection of speci- 
mens. The collection of British birds 
is really agood one. The same may 
be said of the collection of local fossils. 
The library also promises well. But 
the great feature of the institution is, 
as is the case with the kindred in- 
stitutions in America, the number of 
lectures which it has been the means 
of procuring for the advantage of the 
town. To these the labouring classes 
are admitted without any payment, 
as well as to the museum. The 
lectures have all been given by 
the leading men in their different 
departments. The interest which 
the late excellent and much-to-be- 
lamented President of the Linnean 
Society, the bishop of the diocese, 
took in this institution, is known 
to many. We must not omit to 
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mention, that the man who aroused 
his fellow-townsmen to this good 
work was Mr. George Ransome. 

We pass by with regret the op- 
portunity of propounding what we 
conceive, with all humility, to be 
the true theory of education. Our 
regret, however, at having to submit 
to this compulsory omission is much 
diminished when we reflect, that cor- 
rect ideas upon this subject are now 
beginning to insinuate themselves 
into men’s minds; and that the time 
cannot be very far distant when the 
question will be generally understood, 
and both our methods and our ob- 
ject made what they ought to be. 

At vol. i. p. 330, Sir Charles 
Lyell expresses the wonder which 
he felt, and which we have often 
heard expressed by other travellers, 
at seeing, that dhen a clearing is 
made in the primeval forest the 
first growth is not similar to that 
which has just been removed. He 
says that 

It excites, not without reason, the 
surprise of every one who sees it for the 
first time, and the true cause of which is 
imperfectly understood. The trees which 
had been cut down were full - grown 
pines, and which might have gone on for 
centuries, one generation after another, 
if their growth had not been interfered 
with. But now they are succeeded by a 
crop of young oaks. 


He then tells us that Liebig adopts 
De Candolle’s theory, that the ex- 
crement of one plant is the nutriment 
of another (in which, by the way, 
there are two assumptions), as an 
explanation of the phenomenon. 
Now we are ford of keeping our 
garden neat, and we also amuse our- 
selves a little with farming ; and we 
think both our farm and our garden 
supply facts which throw light upon 
this phenomenon of the American 
clearings. ‘Take a piece of land 
which is very subject to the common 
red poppy, and which is overrun 
with it every time you have the 
field in wheat ; lay it down in grass, 
and keep it in grass for ten or 
twenty years. During that time 
you will not see a single poppy. 
After twenty years plough it up, and 
put it again into wheat, you will 
find the poppies as abundant as ever. 
We have no doubt but that there 
would be the same result after an 
interval of a thousand years. A 
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of the lawn in our garden was 
very subject to the annual plantain, 
or star of the earth (Plantago coro- 
nopus); as this was very unsightly 
where not a daisy, any other sort of 
plantain. a buttercup, or a dandelion, 
was allowed, we were very anxious 
to get rid of it. Cutting it up, year 
after year, was of no avail. There 
was always a new crop to take the 
place of the last, the ground being 
full of the seed of our little enemy. 
After a time it occurred to us that if 
we enriched the soil—it was natu- 
rally very poor—so as to enable the 
grass to cover the ground entirely 
with an unbroken felt, that we might 
in this way prevent the seeds of the 
plantain from germinating. We 
need hardly say that this plan was 
crowned with complete success; and 
we feel pretty sure, that as long as 
we can in this way intercept the 
solar rays our lawn will be safe. It 
is evident, then, in what mantier we 
would explain the matter. We en- 
tirely agree with Sir Charles's sug- 
gestion as to the admission of air and 
the sun’s rays being the true ex- 
planation; while we think that in 
this instance much learning has led 
Liebig and De Candolle astray. Be 
the cause, however, what it may, our 
own fields and lawns supply us with 
instances of the fact. 

The vast extent of the territory of 
the United States, ranging through 
so many degrees of latitude, is, par- 
ticularly to so locomotive a people 
as the Americans, a very great edu- 
cational advantage. By the aid of 
their extensive system of railways 
and noble steamboats one may pass, 
at a very cheap rate, and with a 
great many comforts, from the na- 
tural scenery aud cultivation of a 
temperate region to the scenery and 
cultivation of the tropics. Within 
one week the traveller may see, suc- 
cessively, fields of wheat, maize, to- 
baceo, rice, cotton, indigo, and sugar- 
cane. The natural features, too, of the 
country possess equal variety, and 
each is on the grandest szale. There 
is their region of lakes, equal to 
inland seas; the region of mixed 
forests ; the region of kalmias, aza- 
leas, rhododendrons, and andro- 
medas; the region of the valley of 
the Mississippi, larger than most of the 
kingdems of the old continent; the 
region of prairies, which we have 
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heard described as a park 800 miles 
in length, and 300 miles in width, 
stocked with countless herds of buf- 
falo. But, greater than all, their 
great river, if measured from the 
source of the Missouri, has a course 
of 3610 miles, the whole of which 
lies within their own territory. 
Their coal-field is as large as the 
whole of England. On their wes- 
tern seaboard, which is, from Maine 
to Florida, 1500 miles in length, 
they have a succession of harbours, 
generally found at the estuaries of 
navigable rivers, flowing parallel to 
each other, from the long range of 
the Alleghanies. With all this a 
great portion of the American people 
are familiar, for nowhere is travelling 
so cheap. Sir Charles Lyell was 
taken 1100 miles up the Mississipi 
for four pounds, board and berth in- 
cluded; and nowhere else do the 
people, from their habits and the 
peculiarity of their circumstances, 
avail themselves so largely of their 
facilities for travelling. So that 
those ideas of the endless variety and 
grandeur of nature, which a few 
only of our upper classes are able to 
acquire by any other means than 
reading books of travels, are, as it 
were, the natural growth of the 
American mind amongst ali orders 
of society. The tendency of this 
must be to elevate both the moral 
and intellectual man. 

We are not at all surprised at 
what in this country is most foolishly 
called the conceit and vanity of the 
Americans. What people in the 
world have so fine, so magnificent a 
country? Besides that, they have 
some reason to be proud of them- 
selves. We have given the chief 
features of their eastern and inland 
territory ; ifthe reader has any ima- 
gination for ideas of this kind, let 
him picture to himself what will be 
the aspect of things when the tide of 
population has crossed the long range 
of the Rocky Mountains, and, occu- 
pying the valleys of the western 
coast, has built other Bostons and 
New Yorks in the harbours of Ore- 
gon and California. This tide of 


population is now advancing along a 
line of more than a thousand miles, 
at the rate of eighteen miles a-year ; 
and each year, as the population 
behind becomes larger, the number 
of new settlers is increased, and the 
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rate of advance is accelerated. This 
vast crowd of ever-onward-pressing 
settlers is not formed of the same 
materials as the inhabitants of an 
European province: that is, there 
are not at its head a few intelligent, 
but delicately - brought-up, men of 
capital, while all the rest are ignorant 
labourers ; but every one of these 
pioneers of civilization can handle 
the axe and the rifle, and can ‘cal- 
culate. If ever these magnificent 
dreams of the American people are 
realized—and all that is wanted for 
their realization is that things should 
only go on as they have been going 
on for the last two centuries—there 
will be seated upon that vast con- 
tinent a population greater than that 
of all Europe, all speaking the same 
language, all active - minded, intel- 
ligent, and well off. They will 
stand, as it were, the centre of the 
world, between the two great oceans, 
with Europe on one hand and Asia 
on the other. With such a future 
before him, we must pardon the 
Yankee if we find a little dash of 
self-complacency in his composition ; 
and bear with the surprise and an- 
noyance which he expresses at find- 
ing that we know so little of himself 
or of his country. Our humble 
opinion is that we ought to know 
better. 

Great as is the influence which 
America has already had upon Eu- 
rope, we conceive that this is a mere 
intimation of the influence which it 
is destined to have upon the world. 

We thank Sir Charles Lyell for 
thelast information concerning Laura 
Bridgman. She must be now twenty 
years of age. So much psychological, 
and we must add, so much sentimental 
interest, belong to her case, that we 
are inclined to say that a visit to her 
would be a compensation for allow- 
ing one’sjself the pleasure of crossing 
the Atlantic. From infancy she has 
laboured under the double disad- 
vantage of deafness and blindness. 
On his first visit to her he remarks 
how well ‘her case illustrates the 
extent to which ‘all intellectual de- 
velopement is dependent on the in- 
strumentality of the senses in dis- 
cerning external objects; and, at the 
same time, in how small a degree the 
relative acuteness of the organs of 
sense determine the moral and intel- 
lectual superiority of the individual.’ 
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Sir Charles mentions the delight 
with which he and his lady witnessed 
her following, with her hand, the 
conversation of two deaf children, 
literally listening with her fingers 
to the ideas they were expressing. 
We are less surprised at finding that 
she could, by the toueh, follow their 
manual conversation as rapidly and 
accurately as they could with the 
eye, when we remember that the 
Hindoo weaver can distinguish by 
the same organ more than a dozen 
degrees of fineness in the slender fila- 
ment of the silkworm, which differ- 
ences are quite inappreciable by the 
eye of the unpractised observer. She 
is now in communication with no 
less than a hundred acquaintances. 
Dr. Howe, the manager of the asy- 
lum, is of opinion that her reflective 
powers are disproportioned to her 
powers of perception, and this is a 
cause of considerable difficulty to him 
in carrying on her education. She 
is fond of asking for the causes of 
the actions and events of which she 
reads. Nothing is said of her me- 
mory; we feel sure, however, that it 
is most accurate and tenacious. We 
hope that if any Englishman, who 
has been at Boston since Sir Charles 
Lyell was there, contemplates giving 
us the latest from America, that he 
will have the most recent information 
concerning Laura Bridgman. 

Sir Charles, while at this asylum 
for the blind, makes an observation, 
which is well worth quoting, and 
which we most heartily commend to 
* The Mothers of England.’ He tells 
us, that 


Great pains had been taken to make 
one of the. boys, whom we saw, have a 
correct idea of a horse. He had got by 
rote a long list of characteristics, and had 
felt the animal ; and the mortification of 
the master may be conceived on discover- 
ing that, after all, the child could not be 
sure whether the creature had three, four, 
or five legs. After a few days’ intercourse 
with the blind, we no longer marvel that 
precocious children, who begin to read 
early, and get by heart and recite long 
poems, or become knowing by keeping 
company with grown-up people, are so 
often overtaken or left behind by those 
who have been neglected, and have spent 
their time at play. For when the truants 
are supposed to be most idle, they may, 
in reality, be storing their minds with a 
multitude of facts, to give a detailed 
account of which to a student, in or out 
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of a blind asylum, would fill volumes.— 
Vol. i. p. 170. 

It is noticed (vol. ii. p. 206), as if 
it were an Americanism, that beetles 
of every description are called ‘ bugs’ 
— fire-flies being called lightning- 
bugs; and ladies, who have diamond 
beetles set in their brooches, asking 

ou to admire their ‘ beautiful bugs.’ 

his, as we suspect to be the case 
with many other ‘ Americanisms,’ is 
a British article. Any one who has 
lived in Suffolk must know that the 
lower orders in that county make 
the same use of the word bug. A 
cockchafer they call a May-bug, and 
the lady-bird the golden-bug. We 
may also mention here, that two of 
the ‘Americanisms’ which struck 
Mr. Dickens are very good Suffolk. 
No one ever hears the salt meadows 
on the banks of the Orwell called 
anything but ‘The Mashes.’ The 
use of the word ‘ sauce,’ in the sense 
of vegetables, is equally universal. 
A certain dish, also, very common in 
America, we are able to invest with 
the same kind of sanction and inte- 
rest. If there is not a parish, and 
probably there is not, in the eastern 
division of the county we have 
already mentioned, where there are 
not several cottages in which goodly 
rows of pumpkins may not be found 
during the month of October, kept 
for the purpose of making pies at 
Christmas; and if the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, 
then we may justly conclude that 
the originals of the world-renowned 
American pumpkin-pie are not to 
be sought on the west of the Atlantic. 
The notoriety which American en- 
terprize has given to the name of a 
little parish in the neighbourhood 
of Ipswich—for who is there who 
has not heard of Wenham-lake ice? 
—is only another instance of the 
manner in which English names and 
things have been made known to the 
English themselves by the care with 
which brother Jonathan has pre- 
served them, and the good use he 
has made of them. We do not yet 
know, nor does he himself suspect, 
how much of an Englishman he is. 

The paleness of the New Eng- 
landers, and the care-worn expres- 
sion of their countenance, Sir Charles 
ascribes partly to their anxious and 
striving disposition, and their habits 
of hard work, mental and bodily, 
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and partly to the effects of the cli- 
mate. As, however, this is observ- 
able amongst all orders, and as much 
amongst the women as the men, and, 
still more, as it is the case with even 
the children—with which, indeed, 
our author appears to have been fre- 
quently struck—we are inclined to 
ascribe it altogether to the climate. 
Its characteristics are great extremes 
of heat and of cold; and, as com- 
ed with our own, great want of 
umidity. The summer is so d 
that our daisy withers and dies: this 
never happens with us, even upon a 
dry gravel facing the south. A dif- 
ference which shows itself so strongly 
in the vegetable world—for the flora 
of the United States is almost en- 
tirely different from that of the cor- 
responding latitudes of Europe—-may 
with reason be supposed to be the 
cause of the physical peculiarities of 
the American himself. Upon this 
subject we may add the pleasure we 
felt at finding that Sir Charles Lyell, 
in accordance with Humboldt and 
Pritchard, and we suppose now with 
all the Continental and English au- 
thorities, believes in the identity of 
race between the black and his white 
master, All that he requires is his 
great geological agent, the lapse of 
ages. We, however, will be very 
well satisfied with something less than 
a geological era. We do not require 
the uncountable ages during which 
the ocean was slowly forming conti- 
nents from the débris of microscopic 
infusoria, nor even the comparativel 
trifling period of 96,000 years, which 
were necessary for depositing the 
valley of the Mississippi. When we 
consider the rapid and enormous dif- 
ferences which new habits produce in 
all the domestic animals, showing 
that within the limits which the un- 
alterable law of species fixes, varia- 
tions of form and colour may be 
roduced almost at will, we cannot 
esitate for a moment in acknow- 
ledging that there is nothing in the 
complexion or feature of the negro, 
or of any other race of mankind, 
which may not be accounted for by 
the joint influence of habits and cli- 
mate, or which is incapable of being 
obliterated by the same agencies. 
We will only add, that we are glad 
to hear from Sir Charles that our 
countrymen are as easily distin- 
guished, in an assembly of Ameri- 
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cans, by their colour, as we all know 
that they are amongst any of the 
natives of our own continent. In 
the second year they begin to 
assume the American complexion. 
Of course one cannot travel in the 
United States without having the 
great question of slavery forced upon 
one’s attention. It is the question 
of America, and is everywhere felt 
and acknowledged to be so. To the 
mind of the New England abolition- 
ist, who is not, as we are, pre-occu- 
pied with false ideas of the import- 
ance of polemical questions, it is the 
great religious question of the day— 
the great present evil, which his re- 
ligious feelings call upon him to 
overthrow. It also evidently stands 
the first in their list of social, poli- 
tical, and economical questions. Our 
author is constantly a witness to the 
deep interest which is felt upon the 
subject. He sees all the evils of the 
system; he sees slave dealers and 
slave auctions; he feels deeply in- 
terested upon the subject himself: 
but we do not know that we ever 
met with more calm and sensible 
statements and views, than those of 
Sir Charles Lyell upon this difficult 
and painful subject. We strongly 
recommend all who take an interest 
in its settlement to read his book 
carefully. One thing, in our opinion, 
is certain, and that is, the undesire- 
ableness of immediate emancipation. 
The black race now number 4,000,000. 
To strike off their fetters at once 
would, we believe, inevitably ruin 
the whites, and throw back the negro 
in the career of civilization. Upon 
this point Sir Charles makes some 
remarks with which we were much 
struck. He says (vol. ii. p. 98), 
‘That the blacks are steadily rising 
in social importance in spite of 
slavery, or, to speak more correctly, 
by aid of that institution, assuming, 
as it does, in proportion as the whites 
become more civilized, a more and 
more mitigated form.’ And in an- 
other passage, to which we are un- 
able to turn, he remarks, that the 
degree of civilization which the in- 
stitution of American slavery has 
forced upon between three and four 
millions of negroes is; when we con- 
sider the low point from which they 
started, enormous. They have been 
taught the English language, which 
must have been a channel for con- 
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veying to their mind a great amount 
of knowledge, and many new ideas ; 
they have acquired many of the ha- 
bits and ways of thinking of the 
whites; they have acquired skill in 
the mechanical arts; many of them, 
by becoming Christians, have had 
their moral and intellectual faculties 
awakened. In short, very little of 
the African savage is left; and more 
has been done for them than all the 
governments and clergy of Europe 
could have effected in five centuries. 

In those states where the black 
population outnumbers the white, 
this advan¢e would be hazarded— 
most probably would be lost—by im- 
mediate emancipation, which would 
be followed, we think inevitably, 
either by an internecine war, or by 
the whites deserting the country. 

We cannot afford space for the 
discussion of this most interesting 
question. We will content ourselves 
with giving expression to our own 
opinion of, or rather to our hopes 
upon, the question ; for we too our- 
selves have some recollections of sla- 
very, and can never forget some of 
the scenes of degradation which we 
witnessed in our childhood: we there- 
fore feel strongly upon the subject. 
It is something to know that the 
condition of the slave is ameliorated 
in proportion to the improvement 
which takes place in his white mas- 
ter. Under the circumstances of the 
present day this must be a great deal. 
In the next place, the rapid increase 
of the whites is actually displacing 
slave labour: Sir Charles gives in- 
stances of this at New Orleans, and 
in Virginia; this must go on, and 
with it the every-day increasing con- 
viction of the superior economy of 
free labour. 

The judgment and temper with 
which Sir Charles Lyell speaks upon 
this subject, cannot fail to do good 
upon both sides of the Atlantic. 

Many, we doubt not, will be sur- 
prised at hearing how much larger 
the reading public is in America than 
it is in this country. Sir Charles 
says (vol. ii. p. 338),— 


A letter, dated April 15, 1849, was 
lately shown me from the Harpers, with 
permission to make known its contents, 
in which they mentioned, that having 
been authorized by Mr. Macaulay to 
publish in America his History of Eng- 
land, they had printed six editions at 
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various prices, varying from four dollars 
to fifty cents (16s. 6d. to 2s.). At the 
expiration of the first three months they 
had sold 40,000 copies ; and other book- 
sellers, who had issued independent edi- 
tions, had sold about 20,000; so that 
60,000 copies had been purchased in the 
United States, at a time when about 
13,000 had been disposed of by Long- 
man and Co. in London, at a price of 
12. 12s. each. As the cheap American 
editions were only just brought into the 
market at the date of this letter, the 
principal sale of the book was but com- 
mencing. This firm (Messrs. Harper), 
in 1845, sold 2,000,000 volumes (p. 336). 
It may be strictly said of English wri- 
ters in general, that they are better 
known in America than in Europe. Of 
the best English works of fiction, pub- 
lished at 31s. in England, and for about 
6d. here, it is estimated that about ten 
times as many copies are sold in the 
United States as in Great Britain ; nor 
need we wonder at this, when we con- 
sider that the day-labourers in an Ame- 
rican village often purchase a novel by 
Scott, Bulwer, or Dickens, or a popular 
history, such as Alison’s Europe (pub- 
lished at thirteen pounds in England, 
and sixteen shillings in America), and 
read it at spare moments. 


He goes on to observe, that it 
might have been apprehended that 
where a daily newspaper can be 
bought for a halfpenny, and a novel 
for sixpence, that the public mind 
would beso taken up with politics and 
light reading that no time would be 
left for the study of history, divinity, 
and the graver periodical literature ; 
but that, on the contrary, experience 
has proved that, when the habit and 
facility of reading have been ac- 
quired by the perusal of even trashy 
writings, there is a steady increase 
in the number of those who enter on 
deeper subjects. In proportion as 
the reading public augments an- 
nually, the quality of books read is 
decidedly improving. About four 
years ago, 40,000 copies were printed 
of the ordinary commonplace novels 
published in England, of which sort 
they now only sell about 8000 copies 
to a larger reading public. 

We thank Sir Charles Lyell for 
this information. It has gratified 
as much as it has surprised us. 
Something of this same kind, though 
we must acknowledge that it is but 
a humble resemblance, is, we may 
hope, going on amongst ourselves. 
Has our reader ever espied in some 
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back street a small circulating lib 

of old, greasy, well-thumbed books 
We can recollect having seen such 
in the shops of a hair-dresser, of an 
engraver, and even of a greengrocer. 
We had in each instance the curiosity 
to see what they contained; and 
found that the volumes were for the 
most part the old discarded books of 
better circulating libraries,—the milk 
and water, the horrors, and the false 
sentiment, which had been read with 
interest by, and had awakened the 
feelings of, the grandmothers of the 
more enlightened readers of the pre- 
sent generation. And now they are 
doing the same for the maidservants, 
the sempstresses, and the petty shop- 
keepers’ wives and daughters, who 
are only beginning to be readers. 
We have sometimes found at our 
back door, in the basket of an itine- 
rant vender of tracts and religious 
stories, tales of the terrible and of 
the tender cast, issued in monthly 
numbers. The vast preponderance, 
however, of religious works in the 
baskets of these walking purveyors 
of literature to the rural population, 
shows the point up to which those 
amongst the poor who have been 
taught to read have been enlight- 
ened. It was only the other day 
that we were amused at the answer 
of one of our maids, who told us, on 
being asked what sort of a book she 
should like to have to read, ‘that 
she liked a little book best.’ This, 
however, we are glad to look upon 
as a beginning. Any one who has 
the opportunity of observing the ha- 
bits and feelings of the rural popu- 
lation, will not fail to see how much 
better the rising generation are for 
their little books. We may hope that 
the next generation, or, at all events, 
some future generation of English 
labourers, may, as Sir Charles tells 
us is done by the American day- 
labourers, read Scott, Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, or Alison, at Bpare moments. 

He tells us, while on this subject, 
that during the time he was in the 
United States he was a constant 
reader of their newspapers; and that 
he came to the conclusion that their 
press is quite as respectable as our 
own. ‘There are circumstances, both 
there and here, which we think will 
Serve to account for this. A news- 
paper must be in accordance with 
the feelings, and its style and in- 
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formation must be equal to the intel- 
ligence, of its readers. Some papers 
are, of course, addressed to and sup- 
ported by ignorance, prejudice, and 
bad feelings. Now, in exact propor- 
tion to the increasing enlightenment 
of the lower and middle orders in 
America do papers of this kind die 
out. The fact, also, that they have 
not one large centre of influence, in- 
telligence, and commerce, is another 
circumstance favourable to their 
press. Their territory is so extensive, 
and each state possesses so many of 
the attributes of sovereign power, 
that each has naturally its own press. 
With us, where the means of com- 
munication are so rapid and complete, 
no door in the kingdom is at a dis- 
tance of many hours from the offices 
of the London news agent; and 
where everything centres in the capi- 
tal, occurrences happening in the 
provinces being often known there 
before they are known in the neigh- 
bourhood where they happened, it is 
inevitable that the London press 
should become the press of the whole 
country, and that the provincial pa- 
pers should become little more than 
sheets of local advertisements. A 
combination, too of causes, peculiar 
to ourselves, has enabled one of the 
London papers to overtop and dwarf 
the rest of its contemporaries in a 
very great degree. 

As the improvement of the lower 
orders is the especial task allotted to 
our age, and as they will read news- 
papers, which are, perhaps, the most 
powerful means we possess for good 
or evil, it is much to be regretted 
that the late attempt which was made 
in London to cheapen the daily press 
should have failed. It is, however, 
satisfactory to see that cheap editions 
are multiplying, and that the ten- 
dency in the book trade is, by lower- 
ing the price, to increase the number 
of readers. We look with regret to 
the prices of a century and a half 


0. 

Sir Charles Lyell notices (vol. ii. 
p- 291) the close alliance with the 
extreme democracy into which the 
Roman Catholic priest has entered. 
And he asks whether ‘ this may not 
arise from a consciousness on the 
part of the priests of their having 
embarked in a common cause with 
the demagogue, and that they must, 
like him, derive their influence from 
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courting the passions, prejudices, and 
ignorance of the people?’ But the 
uestion arises, Why should this be 
the case with the Roman Catholic 
more than with the Baptist, the 
Methodist, the Episcopalian, or the 
Congregationalist, for all are equally 
dependent upon the people? ‘hat 
they alone should have adopted, or 
been forced into adopting, these tac- 
tics, is a proof of peculiar and in- 
herent weakness. While in the 
United States all other Christian bo- 
dies address themselves to the intel- 
ligence of their congregations, and 
confine themselves to the functions 
of the clerical office, these alone be- 
come political partizans,—and par- 
tizans, too, of the opinions of the 
lowest and most unenlightened part 
of the community. This cannot last 
in the United States. The present 
Roman Catholic population is com- 
posed almost entirely of low Irish 
and German emigrants; of these lat- 
ter there are already twenty thousand 
in the single city of Cincinnati. 
Those, however, who talk of the 
valley of Mississippi becoming the 
future seat of the papacy, in our 
humble opinion, do not know what 
they are talking about. It requires 
no very great knowledge of what is 
oing on in the United States to 
oresee that it will fare with the 
Popery of the Irish and German 
settlers in the valley of Mississippi 
in the same manner as it has already 
fared with the Calvinism of the Eng- 
lish settlers of the New England 
states. ‘The only difference we anti- 
cipate is, that it will not require so 
many generations for effecting the 
change. 

At St. Simon’s Island, off the coast 
of Georgia, our author ‘ was gratified 
with the sight ofa curious monument 
of the Indians, the largest mound of 
shells left by the aborigines in any 
one of the sea-islands. Here were 
no less that ten acres of ground, 
elevated in some places ten feet, and 
on an average over the whole area 
five feet, above the general level, 
composed throughout that depth of 
myriads of cast-away oyster-shells, 
with some mussels, and here and 
there a modiola and helix.’ He com- 
= it to the Monte Testaceo at 

ome. Flint arrow-heads, stone 
axes, and fragments of Indian pottery 
are detected throughout the mass, 
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which removes all doubt as to its 
origin. The shell-fish, too, of the 
remains of which this enormous 
mound is formed, must, from their 
nature, have been caught at a dis- 
tance on one of the outer islands. 
We question whether America may 
not in these mounds, the earthworks 
on the Ohio, and the Mexican ter- 
races, possess antiquities equal in 
age to any which Europe can boast 
of. 


But, be these things as they may, 
the aspect of the country—the land- 
scape—is just what it was before the 
earliest records of Europe commence. 
For though such great things have 
been done in America, we must not 
forget that civilized man is there 
only just beginning to exercise his 
right of subduing the earth, and 
altering its surface so as may best 
suit his purpose. The prairie ocean 
is still waving with its natural grasses ; 
and in the newer states the primeval 
forest is only, as it were, dotted with 
the towns and clearings of its new 
inhabitants. 

Every one who visits America has 
something to say ofthe rapidity with 
which towns spring up in the West. 
Sir Charles Lyell, however, mentions 
some facts which remind us very 
forcibly how close to our own times 
was the settlement ofthe first English 
colony upon the continent. At Ply- 
mouth he sees the tombs of the first 
pilgrims, who came out in the May- 
flower. Some of the houses, which 
they built of brick brought from 
Holland, are still remaining, with 
their low rooms and panelled walls. 
In some private houses he saw many 
venerated heirlooms, kept as relics 
of the first settlers ; amongst others, 
an antique chair of carved wood, 
which came over in the Mayflower, 
and which still retains the marks of 
the staples which fixed it to the floor 
of the cabin (vol. i. p. 115). He 
also saw a chest, or cabinet, which 
had belonged to Peregrine White, 
the first child born in the colony. 
Part of the rock upon which the 
pilgrim fathers landed has been re- 
moved to the centre of the town, 
and, with the names of forty-two of 
their number inscribed upon it, en- 
closed within an iron railing. This 
is the American Roll of Battle Abbey. 
But to return to Peregrine White, the 
first child born in the colony: Colonel 
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Perkins, the munificent founder of 
the Asylum for the Blind, where we 
found our friend Laura Bridgman, 
informed Sir Charles Lyell, in 1846, 
‘that there was but one link wanting 
in the chain of personal communi- 
cation between himself and Peregrine 
White. White was known to aman 
of the name of Cobb, whom Colonel 
Perkins visited, in 1807, with some 
friends, who still survive. This Cobb 
remembered when there were many 
Indians near Plymouth; the inha- 
bitants of the town frequently firing 
acannon to frighten them, to which 
cannon the Indians gave the name of 
‘Old Speakum.’ So that in this case 
one link is sufficient to connect men 
now alive with the first whites born 
in New England, and with the time 
when Indians were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the first town that was 
settled. 

As a pendant to this, we may men- 
tion something connected with the 
originals of that other continent 
which our race is peopling at the 
antipodes. A few weeks ago we were 
dining at the table of a naval officer, 
well known in the scientific and lite- 
rary world, upon which occasicn he 
mentioned, that being off the infant 
town of Sydney in New South Wales, 
in the year 1806, he ate some of the 
first home-bred bullock which was 
killed in the colony. The son of the 
first governor having just returned 
from the colony, which he had now 
made his home, happening to be of 
our party, added, that ‘since that 
time their progress had been so 
rapid, that this year they were to 
melt down two million sheep for their 
tallow.’ 

There are three events in the his- 
tory of the world which will bear 
comparison with this rapid extension 
of the English race. The first—and 
this has always appeared to us to be 
the most striking occurrence in his- 
tory—is the marvellous manner in 
which a handful of Greeks, under 
Alexander and his successors, over- 
ran and held for a long period the 
whole of the East. The wonder is 
increased when we consider the diffi- 
culty of maintaining communications 
in that part of the world. They, in 
@ great measure, changed the lan- 
guage and ideas of the East. The 

ospel was written in Greek; and 
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the law of Moses, the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets, were translated 
into Greek on the banks of the Nile. 
A Greek kingdom was even able to 
maintain itself for a long period of 
time on the very confines of Tartary ; 
and specimens of the Greco-Bactrian 
coinage are even to this day abun- 
dant in that part of the world. All 
this, however, passed away, and has 
not left any very obvious traces on 
the present state of things. The 
second event was the establishment 
of the Roman empire. Strongly as 
we are disposed to maintain that, on 
a general view of human affairs, every 
thing happens for the best, yet we 
may say of the Roman empire that 
it was in many respects a giant evil. 
No man of great original genius ever 
spoke the Roman language; in the 
sense in which many Greeks, and 
amongst ourselves Bacon, Shakspeare, 
and Newton, were men of original 
genius. There was a time when 
there were men of spirit and ability 
in every Greek city: there was a 
time when the Roman empire go- 
verned the world, and there was not 
one great man from Britain to the 
Euphrates. Having fulfilled its des- 
tiny—which seems to have been the 
introduction into the Western World 
of the ideas of unity, law, and order, 
though unintentionally on its part, 
for it was nothing but a nuilitary 
despotism—it perished as it deserved, 
and its language is now nowhere 
spoken. 

The third event was the irruption 
of the Barbarians. That a higher 
civilization followed this everybody 
knows ; but how many centuries did 
it take to civilize the Barbarians ? 

Now these, the three great events 
of past history, are all dwarfed very 
much when compared with what we 
are now doing. We are sending out 
every year, literally, hundreds of 
thousands of civilized men to people 
two continents in opposite hemi- 
spheres, and on cpposite sides of the 
globe. In North America there are 
already twenty millions of our race. 
This population doubles every twen- 
ty-two years. Australia will inevi- 
tably become ‘the Queen of the 
South.’ Now that literature has 
given permanency to language, no 
other tongue than ours will ever be 
spoken upon these continents. We 
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can see no limit to the spread of our 
laws, literature, and language. Greek 
and Roman greatness are really, in 
comparison, nothing to this. And, 
compared with the millions of civil- 
ized men which we have sent and 
are sending to occupy so large a por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, how in- 
significant becomes the irruption of 
some savage, or half-savage hordes, 
into Italy, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land! 

At a time when civilization is at a 
standstill, if not retrograding, upon 





HE retirement of Lord Denman 
from the court of Queen’s Bench 
has lately given vecasion for several 
‘grand scenas’ (to borrow the lan- 
guage of the Opera-house), in which 
is lordship himself, his successor 
Lord Campbell, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and Lord Brougham, were the 
principal performers. One and all, 
they played their parts well and 
racefully. Lord Denman, though 
 omaers loath to depart, retreated 
at the last with dignity, calling, 
like Augustus Cesar, a his 
friends for a ‘Plaudite’ Mr. At- 
torney was complimentary without 
being fulsome. Lord Campbell spoke 
fairly and sensibly—albeit with 
his characteristic coldness and cau- 
tion,—of his predecessor, of himself, 
and of his old antagonist, Lord 
Brougham. The modern Proteus 
was something prolix in his decla- 
mation upon the courtly moral of 
the text, ‘Ze Roi est mort—Vive le 
Roi!’ and displayed great powers of 
unimpaired memory by spouting, ore 
rotundo, sundry long and involved 
pom a from one of Cicero’s most 
iloquent panegyrics. There was, 
oo much intermutual lauda- 
tion ; and much commendation was 
lavished upon that profession to the 
high places whereof all four rose, 
not, be it remembered, by any supe- 
riority in ability or learning above a 
large number of their unpromoted 
contemporaries at the bar, but by 
their earnest political partizanship, 
and the luck st camian while their 
friends were in power. Now, we call 
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the continent of Europe, it is very 
delightful, particularly to an English- 
man, to have such a picture to con- 
template. 

We thank Sir Charles Lyell for 
his book. It is full of information. 
It is written in a spirit of a cha- 
rity, and good sense. We heartily 
commend it to our readers. We are 
glad to see it in a second edition. It 
was the appearance of this new edi- 
tion which reminded us of our 
omission in not having noticed it 
sooner. 






attention to this fact in no spirit of 


reproach to these gentlemen. They 
rose fairly after the prescribed fashion. 
The terrible image addressed by 
Curran to some of his contemporaries 
can in no sort apply to them, ‘ who, 
quoth he, ‘ like drowned bodies, while 
aught of soundness remained, were 
left sunk at the bottom, but becoming 
buoyant with putrefaction, you rose 
as you rotted.’ No, we repeat, those 
gentlemen rose fairly after the pre- 
scribed fashion; but the system is 
not fair. It is not right that the 
only places to which lawyers, as 
lawyers, are eligible, should be con- 
ferred for services totally extraneous 
to the study and the practice of the 
law,—for political services rendered 
for the promotion of the interests of 
party ; and not this alone: but that 
the circumstance of a man’s being a 
barrister seems to operate strongly 
as an obstacle to his obtaining any 
other species of employment in the 
State. This is not as it should be 
if the bar be really that learned and 
dignified profession it is represented 
to be by its ennobled chiefs ; but as 
there is no doubt as to the actual 
state of things, we propose to test 
the propriety and justice of those 
commendations which have been be- 
stowed, so that we may, if possible, 
arrive at some conclusion as to the 
‘why ’ and ‘because.’ Lord Denman 
tells the Attorney - General,—* It is 
my pride to feel, that with the as- 
sistance of my excellent colleagues 
I have not failed in my anxious wish 


to sustain and even elevate the cha- 
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racter of the ae bar.* Amongst 
the many consolations which support 
me in taking this painful step, no- 
thing will be more effectual than to 
witness the increasing prosperity and 
honour of the profession you so 
worthily represent.’ Now the truth 
is, Lord Denman did bear himself 
according to his — in his high 
office ‘as a man faithful and ho- 
nourable,’ and with exemplary cour- 
tesy ; and he got, moreover, through 
his business—though something over- 
tasked, like Mr. Shandy’s parochial 
animal with a grave face,—which 
recommended him in like manner to 
the good opinion of all except the 
disappointed Obadiahs of the public. 
He i been the means, however, of 
encumbering the books wlth some 
queer decisions; and he laboured 
under this sad illusion throughout 
his judicial career, that what he 
onal not understand himself was 
not to be understood at all. This, 
however, is a little beside the mark, 
though ancillary to the subject. 
The question is, first, Did Lord 
Denman during his presidency at the 
Queen’s Bench elevate the character 
of the bar, as compared with that 
enjoyed by it at the period imme- 
diately preceding, or at any previous 
3 ? Ifthe character of the bar 
as not been so elevated, he did not 
do it, and cadit questio; except so 
far forth as raising the second ques- 
tion, Whether in these latter times 
the character of the bar has or has 
not been elevated? and into this we 
now propose to inquire. Before we 
enter on this inquisition, however, 
we beg unfeignedly to declare that 
we entertain the highest possible 
respect for the bar as a | i 
believe that even now, as in all pre- 
ceding times, it includes in its ranks 
more gentlemen of good information 
and high honour than any other 
profession or avocation in life what- 
soever. But our deliberate opinion, 
formed in the fulness of knowledge, 
is, that the character of the bar has 
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not been elevated ; on the contrary, 
that it has fallen, as well in fact as in 
general estimation ; and this we will 
endeavour to show without naming 
a single name, or even intimating 
any individual, while at the same 
time we would be prepared to cite 
cases in illustration of any proposition 
we — deem it expedient to pro- 
und. 

Now, then, first and foremost the 
fact is (alas the while!), that at the 
bar the prize of battle is not to the 
strong, nor of the race to the swift. 
This is painfully obvipus to all who 
are acquainted with the character, 
acquirements, and abilities, of those 
who have succeeded in the contest, 
and of those who, albeit they have 
struggled well and earnestly, have 
yet failed. Success is due to far other 
arts and qualities than those the sim- 
ple observer would conclude should 
command it. And it is far more dif- 
ficult to divine what may be the 
qualities, than what are the arts 
which conduce to it. It is a saying 
of Lord Chesterfield, that no man 
in his senses would entrust his life 
or property to the hands of an in- 
capable or unworthy practitioner. 
Now if this were true positively, and 
in its full extent, as it certainly is, 
so far as the natural velleiety of man 
is concerned, none but the most con- 
scientious and honourable, the wisest 
and the best lawyers and physicians, 
would find employment. But it is 
not so: even where the individual 
may have the free right of choice 
for himself, we see that, in obedience 
to an uneasy superstition, or some 
endemic illusion of the day, the 
quack is oftentimes preferred to the 
physician; and, in the other case, 
where the litigant for the most part 
has the seleciion only of his attorney, 
who is to him as a sort of lay-guide 
and father confessor, the choice of 
the lawyer lies with that attorney, 
and ceases to be inspired with the 
vital self-regarding caution set forth 
in the maxim. How capriciously, to 





* By the way, it was an idle assumption upon the 
could elevate, however he might tend to sustain, the character of the bar. 


part of Lord Denman that he 
All he eould 


do as chief-justice was to preserve order and propriety in the practice of his own 
court, and to show, wherever occasion offered, how cordially he hated ‘the slime that 


sticks to filthy deeds.’ 
persons to the bar, or to 


But it lay not with him to prevent the admission of improper 
promote the expulsion of those who disgrace it: that lies 
with the benchers of the four Inns of Court ; and pretty depositaries they are of the 
trust ! 
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all outward appearance, that choice 
is exercised, the benches of the courts 
of justice testify. 

The rofound scholar and the ac- 
complished speaker sits there brief- 
less, while some ignorant blatant 
word-monger is pumping at his 
leathern lungs every day, and all 
day long; or peradventure some 
miserable dullard, destitute of all 
knowledge, and incapable of learning 
even if he had had the means and 
appliances, and possessing not even 
the primary qualification of being 
able to speak*his mother-tongue cor- 
rectly, is stumbling and dragging 
through some waste of platitudes. 
And why is this? What is it that 
recommends these men to the attor- 
ney’s patronage? Surely we must 
presume it is not economy. For the 
same fee which is marked upon the 
brief of Thersites would command 
the services of Ulysses. It is not 
the talent of the orator, conspicuous 
to the apprehension ofall men. It 
is not even the specious and reckless 
facility of the all-capable Greek ad- 
venturer—the moral Proteus,— 


Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus et Isso torrentius. 


No! nil horum! nor is it in sooth 
the learning of the scholar recog- 
nized and appreciated by the wise ; 
nor the lofty character, nor the long 
experience, nor the superior zeal and 
fidelity to the client: for without 
any of these the modern advocate 
may flourish. What, then, are those 
mysterious qualities, properties, and 
accidents, undiscernible by the vul- 
gar eye, which commend these indi- 
viduals with a celerity almost ma- 
gical to the favour and support of 
that proverbially acute class of the 
community who fill the lower ranks 
of the legal profession, and are tech- 
nically designated with a lovely and 
symbolic brevity, ‘Gents one,’ &c. ? 
It is impossible, we insist, for the un- 
initiated to divine. We must be 
content to know that things are as 
we have stated, even though they do 
‘o’ercome us with special wonder.’ 
The monumental facts before us put 
co shame as idle visions, or fond im- 
aginations, all ancient theories touch- 
ing the long and laborious prepara- 
tion necessary for even ‘the utter 
barrister, before he could properly 
and honourably enter upon his func- 
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tions as a counsellor or advocate. 
The hood, we are truly told, doth 
not make the monk; but, contrari- 
wise, it seems that the wig doth make 
the barrister; and how easily, and 
sometimes how shamelessly it is con- 
ferred and assumed, those respectable 
alchymists of the Inns of Court, 
yclept benchers, could explain, though 
perhaps a few of them, as animated 
impersonations of the inutile lignum, 
could not make it quite so plain why 
the maluit, nor the scamnum faceret 
ne question was decided in their fa- 
vour, or rather, how the scamnum 
and the Deum came to be conjoined 
in their individuality in the one dig- 
nity of bencher. Many is now, how- 
ever, the thriving trader in the law 
who brought no other head-furni- 
ture—no other capitis supellex—to 
the profession, but learned ‘ practice,” 
and the according commentary of 
barber’s prate upon the time-hon- 
oured shave-beggar principle, as he 
worked away under the faithful pa- 
tronage of some certificated ogre who 
supplied him with victims. Quondam 
hi cornicines! Ay! And what not 
else besides? There is nota trade, an 
avocation, a pursuit, that has not of 
late years supplied its representative 
to the bar. And amongst these the 
pharmacopole, mendici, mime, bala- 
trones, and ex-Methodist parsons and 
ape hold a prominent position. 
Ve could point these gentlemen out 
per poll. Nothing, too, can be easier 
than the transformation. It is only 
an inversion of the old pantomimic 
change. On the stage a stroke of the 
wooden sword converts the lawyer 
into Pantaloon—at an inn of court, a 
process nearly as summary, and quite 
as satisfactory, transforms Pantaloon 
into a lawyer. And why not this as 
well as any other exercise of the art- 
magical? Cur non omnia? Seeing 
that in every other art, craft, and 
mystery, there is some assurance of 
previous application, some test of 
proficiency, some guarantee to the 
public, that the candidate for em- 
ployment is in some degree trust- 
worthy; whereas, at the bar, there 
is none except the payment of certain 
monies, to be expended the payer 
never knows how—a_ prescri 
efflux of time, barren of all instrue- 
tion—and the endurance of an Abys- 
sinian grandee (v. Bruce), in under- 
going the terrible ceremony of being 
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crammed with coarse and half-cold 
food. In former times the call to 
the bar was guarded by three sanc- 
tions—rank, expense, and competent 
acquirement. These are nowadays 
dispensed with altogether. Expense 
and rank went more together of old 
than in our more commercialized 
country (if we may be allowed to 
coin the word); but still there is a 
natural and intimate adherence be- 
tween them: and where there is a 
severance, there is something of rot- 
tenness either way. Speaking of the 
Inns of Court long ago, Fortescue 
says,— 

For in those greater Innes there can no 
student be maintained for lesser expenses 
by the yeare than twenty markes. And 
if he have a servant to waite upon him, 
as most of them have, then so much the 
greater will his charges be. Now by 
reason of these charges, the children 
only of noblemen do study the lawes in 
those Innes. For the poor and common 
sort of the people are not able to bear so 
great charges for the exhibition of their 
children. And marchant-men can sel- 
dom find in their hearts to hinder their 
marchandize with so great yearly ex- 
penses. And thus it falleth out that 
there is scant any man found within the 
realm skilful and cuning in the lawes, 
except he be a gentleman born, and 
come of a noble stock. Wherefore they, 
more than any other kind of men, have a 
special regard to their nobility, and to 
the preservation of their honour and 
fame. And to speak uprightly, there is 
in these greater Innes, yea, and in the 
lesser too, beside the study of the lawes, 
as it were a university or school of all 
commendable qualities requisite for no- 
blemen. 

As it is, however, a large propor- 
tion of the bar come from the lowest 
classes of the populace, and the vilest 
previous occupations. Unless a man’s 
character be notoriously and infa- 
mously bad, and somebody takes 
upon himself the invidious task of 
demonstrating that to the benchers, 
he will be called, without any in- 
quiry of a sufficiently stringent cha- 
racter, to justify his being trusted at 
large in the neighbourhood of silver 
= And, in truth, whatever his 
character may be, there is a great in- 
disposition to ‘turn away his money’ 
if it can be at all avoided. 

_ As to the expense, all that which 
18 necessary is very trifling. An am- 
bitious person can become a barrister 
for less money than he could be 
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made into a tailor, or shoemaker, or 
practitioner of any useful art—of 
anything, in short, except the mimic 
arts, which are chiefly gained by the 
exercise ofa peculiar physical confor- 
mation, and after a monkey-fashion. . 
Deposit one hundred pounds on en- 
trance; pay some three-and-thirty 
pounds for stamps to the Govern- 
ment and fees to the Inns; disburse 
some ten or twelve pounds during 
three years for bad commons served 
up in a way that would not be tole- 
rated at an eighteen-penny ordinary, 
and the prayers (we presume), if not 
simply the benedictions, before and 
after meat, of a couple of chaplains ; 
pay them, on being called again, for 
stamps and fees as aforesaid, some 
fifty pounds, and invest some ten 
pounds, for which you really do get 
visible value in a wig and gown, 
neckerchief and bands ;—and, lo! 
you are not only a member of an 
honourable society, but you are a 
barrister learned in the law. All 
preliminary expenses—such as a uni- 
versity education, foreign travel, and 
the like—are sedulously discouraged ; 
so that it must be admitted, so far 
forth as the benchers are concerned, 
you have your dignity cheap, and 
may disport it sans shamefacedness, 
et en dépit de l'envie, though lately 
you may have figured as a reckless 
insolvent or a fraudulent bankrupt, 
or be still hot and reeking from the 
pollution of a common gaol. But 
this is only as an ‘utter barrister’ 
If you want to rise higher in the 
scale of dignity you must pay more. 
Become a serjeant! and to raise the 
badge of arrogance and incapacity 
will cost you, as it may be, from 
three to five hundred pounds. Pay, 
ay your money, my friend, and that 
is all you will have to do, and 
straightway you will be invested 
with the privilege of wearing divers 
robes of different colours,—for the 
propriety whereof on given days see 
the Popish calendar. You will be 
decorated with a coif, which you 
may sleep in if you like, but which 
certainly, as old Fortescue assures 
us, ‘you need never put off,—no, not 
in the king’s presence, though you 
be in talke with his majesty’s high- 
ness ;’ you will be brevetted by a 
leap-magical over the heads of all 
your brethren of the stuff gown ; and 
if by any outrageous favouritism or 
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curious accident you should get any 
case to lead in, you may lead; and 
finally, when you are invited, you 
ay dine with the lord-mayor, and 
add the show of your ‘motley wear’ 
to that of the magnates of the cor- 
poration. In the olden time it was 
different: the velleiety of a man to 
pay his money for the masquerading 
dress and the idle title was not then 
all-sufficient. No man could be in- 
vested with the coif, ‘except he had 
first continued by the space of sixteen 
in the general study of the law.’ 
hen he was to be selected by the 
Chief Justice of the Common Bench, 
by the counsel and consent of all the 
judges, as one of ‘the discreetest 
persons,’ and of‘ the best disposition,” 
and that ‘in the general study had 
most profitted in the lawes,’ and as 
such recommended tothe Lord-Chan- 
cellor, through whom the king’s writ 
was caused to issue, charging him to 
appear upon a certain day before the 
king, ‘to take upon himself the state 
and degree of a serjeant-at-law.’ 
Nowadays, however, there is neither 
state nor dignity in the degree. A 
serjeant is no longer the represent- 
ative of long standing, high charac- 
ter, and deep learning ; he is, in the 
late Lord Ashburton’s phrase, only the 
representative of his own breeches- 
ket. Not, however, that we mean 
to deny that there are some two or 
three distinguished lawyers amongst 
the serjeants at present. But such 
men, in due course, would have 
gained their position and precedence 
without the purchased aid of the 
coif, the professional result of which 
is to make most of its wearers in- 
visible,* like the cloudy cloak of 
Venus,— 
Cernere ne quis eos—neu quis contingere 
posset, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere 
causas. 
And as to their bodily presence and 
corporeal functions, they resemble 
those wooden figures used by painters 
and tailors to hang robes and clothes 
upon. ‘But, oh!’ it will be said 
in, as it has been said a hundred 
times before, ‘why should not these 
men throw away their money if they 
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like? ‘Why should they not be al- 
lowed to buy the right of being called 
serjeant if they fancy the title, as 
other people openly in the honour- 
market abroad—except in France, 
where a man may call himself any- 
thing he likes gratis—and cunaticall 

here at home, are allowed to buy the 
right of being called Sir Reverence, 
or My Lord? It cannot do any 
harm. The law is one of those pur- 
suits in which there decidedly ought 
to be free trade, and all men, high 
and low, who bring their money into 
the market, should be at liberty to 
trade upon it. Ninety-nine out of 
the hundred will be sure to lose, but 
what of that? The loss will be 
their own, and the public will gain 
by the circulation of the money.’ 
‘Many,’ it will be repeated, ‘are 
called, but few chosen, and these the 
best and most capable, because none 
else will be trusted by the public ; 
and the idle and the incompetent 
will at once sink into the slough of 
oblivion.’ But mark the fallacy. 
It is not the public who pick and 
choose, it is the attorney ; and his is 
not the life and property that are at 
stake. The propriety of enforcing 
some decent show of previous edu- 
cation, and establishing something 
like a cognizable standard of fitness 
for men about to be admitted to the 
bar, has been much urged, so to 
speak, out of doors; but it has re- 
ceived little true countenance from 
the leaders of the profession. If we 
recollect rightly, a committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed 
to inquire about two years ago into 
the subject of legal education. They 
sat for a considerable length of time, 
examined a number of witnesses, and 
issued a bulky and verbose Report, 
with appendix, index, minutes of 
evidence, and so forth, which has 
long since gone to the cheesemon- 
a This Report was penned by Mr. 
Wyse, the chairman; and the most 
active member of the committee was 
Mr. Ewart. The committee was badly 
constituted ; the witnesses either 
ill-selected, or bearing with their 
opinions no authority ; and, in fine, 
their labours were not worth a rush. 


* One of the buffoons who took the state and degree of a serjeant once said to 
Warren, ‘ Hah! I never could manage to get quite through your Ten Thousand a- Year. 


What did you do with Oily Gammon ?’ 


‘ Oh,’ replied Samuel to this mountebank 


Saul, ‘I made a serjeant of him, and, of course, he was never heard of afterwards !’ 





1850.} 
The subject-matters of the inqui 
were, however, laid before this — 
mittee in no bad form,* and sundry of 
their recommendations were worth 
attending to. One effect, too, was 
produced by the agitation. A faint 
attempt was made in the several Inns 
of Court to do something in the way 
of legal education; but it was nei- 
ther earnestly projected nor cordially 
entertained, and it has failed utterly. 
Lectureships have been established, 
but the same difficulty has been 
found, as in the universities, in like 
sort,—namely, where and how to 
catch your pupils. Wise and pro- 
vident were you, O renowned Mo- 
ther Glass, though neither a pro- 
fessor at a university nor a bencher 
at an inn, who reserved your sauce 
and your services for the puss im 
presenti! Not that there should 
not, and probably would be an at- 
tendance, if there were capable and 
worthy lecturers,—not that lectures 
are useless in the course of educa- 
tion, for, as Lord Bacon observes, 
while the founders of colleges do 
plant the founders of lectures do 
water. But lectures are, at the best, 
only aids to education, and, gene- 
rally, but small and precarious aids 
too; for, in sooth, everything de- 
pends upon the lecturer. And no- 
thing so rare, not even an orator, as 
a good lecturer. He requires powers 
uite peculiar. He must be able to 
eal with a subject as Dent would 
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with a watch,—to take everything 
to pieces, to resolve it into its ele- 
ments, and explain the relations that 
each fragmentary portion bears to 
each ; but, moreover, he must 

the capacity of putting it all together 
again, and displaying it in the beau- 
tiful harmony of its motion. In the 
whole course of our lives we never 
met with but two men who came up 
to our fair ideal of a lecturer. The 
one is Arago; the other was the 
Dublin Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology, Doctor Macartney.} Nor 
is it that these lectureships at 
the Inns for the preseribed time of 
their trial (three years from their 
foundation) are not liberally endowed; 
so that, in point of remuneration, the 
benchers are not obnoxious to re- 
proach: but the strong suspicion is 
that this little craft of educational 
reform, however richly freighted, 
has only been sent forth to feunder, 
and that amongst those regents of 
the profession there is a spice of the 
feeling which animated the Principal 
of the Louvain University, to whom 
Goldsmith attempted to recommend 
himself by his knowledge of Greek. 
He thus addressed him (we can turn 
to the passage) ; it is—‘ You see me, 
young man ; I never learned Greek, 
and I don’t find that I have ever 
missed it. I have had a doctor’s cap 
and gown without Greek; I eat 
heartily without Greek; and in 
short,’ continued he, ‘as I don’t know 


* They tell the House—‘ The matters referred to the consideration of your come 


mittee naturally divide themselves under three different heads. 


1. The present state 


of legal education in England and Ireland ; 2. The effect of this state upon the legal 
profession, and upon the public generally ; 3. The means for the improvement and 
extension of legal education in both countries. These questions are again to be con- 
sidered in their bearings upon both classes of the legal profession (the barrister and 
the solicitor); on the diplomatist, the legislator, the country gentleman, and the 
citizen. In this order your committee, as far as they were enabled, have considered 
them, and now present the result thereof to the House.’ 

+ Bacon has exhausted the whole subject, making it plain that those fit to teach 
in any science, so as to produce good and permanent fruit, must devote themselves to 
it entirely. In his Advancement of Learning he says :—‘ For it is necessary to the 
progression of sciences that readers be of the most able and sufficient men, as those 
which are ordained for generating and propagating of sciences, and not for transitory 
use. This cannot be except their condition and endowment be such as may content 
the ablest man to appropriate his whole labour, and continue his whole age, in that 
function and attendance, and therefore must have a proportion answerable to that 
mediocrity or competency of advancement which may be expected from a profession, 
or the practice of a profession. So as if you will have sciences flourish you must 
observe David’s Military Law, which was: ‘ That those which staid with the carriage 
should have equal part with those which were in the action.’ So readers in sciences 
are indeed the guardians of the stores and provisions of sciences, whence men in active 
courses are furnished, and therefore ought to have equal entertainment with them ; 
Otherwise, if the fathers of science be of the weakest sort, or be ill-maintained, et 
patrum invalidi referent jejunia nati.’ 
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Greek, I do not believe there is an 
good in it. Putting it otherwise, if 
we look to these bodies, we shall find 
that for the large number they are 
men still immersed in business, who 
have, without any early or extrinsic 
aid, forced and wound their way 
through the old miry and thorny 
path to emolument and rank, and 
are not very solicitous to make the 
road easier for their successors. This 
is no worse than a genuine disclosure 
of the inherent meanness of human 
nature in those who have, somehow 
or other, had the power or the luck 
to achieve high place. As for the 
rest of the lot, animus est in patinis. 
It is not that we would at all insi- 
nuate that amongst those who have 
succeeded, as well as amongst those 
who have failed or comparatively 
failed, there are not gentlemen of 
the highest character and honour; 
but, undoubtedly in these latter 
times, the internecine struggle for 
business amongst a multitude of poor 
men has brought a taint of some- 
thing very like shabbiness upon the 
practice of the profession. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the lower 
order of the working clergy, there is 
no class of the community, as a 
body, so desperately poor as the bar. 
If it were not for extrinsic aids, one- 
half at least of its members must 
necessarily starve. Of course a con- 
siderable number of them have pri- 
vate property or income, and in 
point of fact, as a general rule, he 
who goes to the bar without some 
such assistance and resource is a fool 
—and probably a vanity - stricken 
fool—a fond dreamer about the 
Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis aut 
Ciceronis ; 

forgetting that at the outset these 
worthies had the leisure to acquire, 
and the ample means to pay for, the 
best education that the world could 
afford. The aspirant for forensic 
fame who cannot do this is dread- 
fully overweighted for the race, and 
can scarce hope to come in a winner; 
for the want of all facilities of tuition 
and of one’s own library, which is a 
thing of great cost, must be severely 
felt, and the necessity of working in 
some extraneous occupation for his 
daily bread must engross much of 
that time which should be devoted 
to study, and the furtherance other- 
wise of the cardinal object he has in 
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view. We have read of many cases 
in which men have struggled tri- 
umphantly against all such obstacles, 
and no doubt some there were—but 
for the most part, as in Lord Eldon’s 
instance, they were grossly exag- 
gerated. Next, of those who have 
no patrimony or private allowance 
from friends, the press, in its various 
departments, supports a very large 
number. Some are editors or con- 
tributors to magazines or reviews— 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly ; 
some are parliamentary reporters ; 
some short-hand writers; some re- 
porters of the proceedings in the 
courts of law for the daily journals 
and the now almost innumerous legal 
publications, from the recognized re- 
ports down to the twopenny pam- 
phlet; then some are secretaries to 
public boards or bodies, some to 
private individuals. All these are 
comparatively well off in the world, 
and may ‘bide their time,’ though 
that time very rarely comes in any 
prolific shape, and meanwhile devote 
their tempora subseciva to the pro- 
fession without the physical necessity 
of doing anything ungentlemanly. 
But there are hundreds of others 
hanging on to the profession in a 
most precarious position from day to 
day, who would do anything for 
business, and who taint the whole 
mass with the disgrace of their pro- 
ceedings. These are the persons who 
resort to the arts of the lowest 
tradesmen, such as under-working, 
touting for employment, sneaking, 
cringing, lying, and the like. These 
are the persons who, in such shabby 
or fraudulent cases as may succeed, 
share the fees with low attorneys, and 
who sign habitually, for the same 
pettifogging practitioners, half-guinea 
motions in the batch, for half-a- 
crown or eighteenpence a-piece ; and, 
in short, do anything and everything 
that is mean and infamous. Alas for 
the dignity of the bar! The common 
mechanic who earns his regular 
thirty shillings a-week, the scene- 
shifter, the paltry playactor, enjoys 
more of the comforts and real re- 
spectability of human life than one 
of those miserable aspirants to the 
woolsack, who spends his day in the 
eee quest for a brief, and sits at 
night in his garret shivering over a 
shovel-full of coals and an old edition 
of Coke upon Littleton. 
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It is in vain that occasionally, in 
cases of downright dishonesty indis- 
putably proved, or some other species 
of flagrant peered men of this 
class are disbarred. The examples, 
too rare to be effec‘ ual, fail to strike 
a wholesome terror. It is in vain 
that every now and then some indi- 
vidual detected in foul and filthy 
practices is held up in the news- 

pers to public reprobation. It is 
in vain that people of this sort are 
regarded and treated in the societies 
as moral lepers — flouted and scorned 
in the Commons-Halls of the Inns— 
blackballed originally, or subse- 
quently expelled by the bar-messes 
on the circuits ; still they hang on in 
numbers to the profession, and de- 
grade it. Their presence, moreover, 
and their practices in the deadly 
struggle for business that prevails at 
the bar, have another ill-effect by 
the pressure upon other practitioners, 
who are affected by it more or less 
in proportion to the degree of scru- 
pulosity in points of honour and con- 
duct they may happen to possess. 
Of these some, rather than appear 
unemployed, will work for nominal 
fees—or, in other words, give credit 
to attorneys whom they are right 
well aware never intend to pay. 
This carried on for a considerable 
time serves a purpose not unfre- 
ary. The barren briefs act as a 

ecoy for briefs that bear golden 
fruit; or, at all events, they tend to 
give a man an apparent position at 
the bar to which he is not justly 
entitled, and help him, should op- 
portunity offer, in his suit for one 
or other of the multitudinous places 
allotted to barristers at home or in 
the colonies. This system accounts 
to some extent for appointments 
which, from the little real worth of 
the fortunate candidates, would other- 
wise seem passing strange; and 
also serves to solve the mystery of 
how it can come to pass that a bar- 
rister, who during many years of his 
life shall appear to enjoy alucrative 
practice, shall on his death be dis- 
covered not to be worth a shilling, 
and an appeal to public charity shall 
be made on behalf of hisfamily. On 
others, being gentlemen of high cha- 
racter and nice honour, the system 
works prejudicially, in compelling 
them, however unwilling they may 
be, to give credit to attorneys, or 
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to submit to having their business 
fearfully curtailed and cut up: and 
it encourages attorneys to act upon 
the principle of ancient Pistol, 
‘Base is the slave who pays.’ The 
consequences of this system, in a 
word, not long ago, were openly de- 
clared by many of the most dis- 
tinguished and honourable men at 
the bar to have grown into an into- 
lerable grievance. There are few 
men who have had practice of late 
years, and especially in parliamentary 
cases, who have not been robbed of 
their hundreds of pounds, and we 
could name more than one who have 
been robbed of their thousands. But 
to sum up, it is plain from what has 
been said that the bar, taking it as a 
gross body, is not what it was in 
point of dignity; nor, in truth, is it 
in scholarship: for of no inconsider- 
able number of its members one 
would be justified, nowadays, in 
saying with the good Pantagruel :— 

urthermore, seeing that the lawes 
are excerpted out of the middle of natu- 
ral and moral philosophie, how should 
these fooles have understood it that have 
by heaven studied lesse in philosophy 
than my mule? In respect of humane 
learning and the knowledge of antiquities 
and history, they are truly laden with 
those faculties as a toad is with feathers. 
And yet of al] this the lawes are so full, 
that without it they cannot be under- 
stood, as I intend more fully to show 
unto youin a peculiar treatise which on 
that subject I am about to publish. 

But let that be. Before we pro- 
ceed farther, there are two miscon- 
ceptions to which we feel we are 
liable, and against which we would 
fain guard. First, we by no means 
intend to say that the practice in the 
courts is altogether in the hands of 
the relatives, connexions, and pro- 
tégés of attorneys, and of those bar- 
risters who contrive to recommend 
themselves to the favour of attorneys 
by their peculiar modes of feeling 
and habits of practice. Secondly, 
far be it from us to imagine, much 
less to assert, that there be not gen- 
tlemen at the bar who have by their 
own merits and exertions, purely and 
honourably, and without any undue 
extrinsic ald, raised themselves to the 
high places in the practice of the 
profession. With regard to the first, 
as it always has been, so is it now, 
that there are a certain number of 
leaders who, whatever they may 
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have been originally and in the 
up-hill part of their career, are now 
in their exalted position perfectly in- 
dependent of the attorneys, and able, 
upon provocation and if so disposed, 
to carry out Brougham’s threat and 
= their chambers to clients in 

ir proper persons. For the gene- 
ral prejudice, the fashion, the popu- 
lar superstition is in their favour, 
and clients must and will have them 
retained even when satisfied they 
cannot have their services, so that at 
all events nobody else shall have 
them. There is music to the vulgar 
ear in the rustle of the silk, there is 
wisdom to the vulgar apprehension 
in the flowing lappets of the wig, and 
an assurance of ornate eloquence in 
the embroidered and beflowered vest. 

The robes and the splendour of 
appearance serve the modern ad- 
vocate in as good stead as they did 
his predecessor centuries ago :— 

Pupura vendit 
Causidicum, vendunt amethystina, con- 
venit illis 
Et strepitu, et facie majoris vivere cen- 
sus. 
* * * Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos, nisi fulserit an- 
nulus ingens. 

Time rolls on, and the scene and 
the actors change, but human pre- 
judice only ebbs and flows like the 
tide, still occupying pretty much the 
same waste of shore. 

Rara in tenui facundia panno ! 


Is not this as common of belief 
now as in the days of Juvenal ? 
Who would tolerate eloquence in a 
stuff gown ? 

Quis bene dicentem Basilius ferat ? 
No man. But what does this lead 
to at our bar? Why, to another 
erying abuse, for which the public 
are exclusively to blame. The gen- 
tlemen who are thus sought after 
and favoured, get ten times more 
business than they can do properly. 
They have no time to read, no time 
to think ; they are day by day falling 
farther and farther behind the ad- 
vancing age. They can scarcely 
keep pace with the law itself (their 

province of study) as it is 
amended, altered, or extended. They 
know nothing of their numerous and 
multitudinous briefs except from the 
notes of a junior, or their own par- 
ticular chamber-devils. Nothing 
can command peculiar attention ex- 
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a liar] mderous fee, and 
the the rich Tideent pays freely : 
ZEimylio dabitur quantum petit. As 
for the general run of business, it is 
got through with a grave face and 
Imposing demeanour, and managed 
with excellent tact and the discretion 
of assured confidence and long ex- 
perience; but we need hardly ob- 
serve that it would be much better 
done even by a less able man, whose 
mind was distracted by fewer briefs, 
than by one of those chosen chiefs. 
One thing, moreover, at this present 
time is markworthy—a thing we be- 
lieve that never existed before in the 
history of the profession—and this 
just now affects the general character 
of the bar. It is that amongst all 
the leaders there is not a single one 
distinguished in any way or for any- 
thing, except for his success as a 
practitioner of the law. 

There is no great orator, no great 
statesman, no great writer, no great 
scholar. They are one and all 
mere practising lawyers of ordinary 
merit, and of the common - place 
acquirements of gentlemen in their 
rank of life. This, however, is 
not so strange in fact, as it appears 
to be at first sight ; and, observe, the 
dearth is recent as well as singular. 
With only one or two exceptions the 
present judges are all accomplished 
scholars; and if we look back we 
shall find that many of the most 
illustrious names Great Britain boasts 
in science, literature, philosophy, 
statecraft, oratory, and, summarily 
to speak, in the display of progressing 
and pervading genius, were borne by 
lawyers. It boots not to repeat them 
here. They are as familiar to the 
firesides of all educated persons as 
household words. But the greatness 
of these men, though concomitant 
with, was extrinsic to, their practice 
at the bar. It was not by their 
successful practice at the bar that 
they achieved undying glory. It 
was not that they had any peculiar 
aptitude for the legal profession. 
No, whatever might have been their 
profession or their choice of a pro- 
fession, they had that force of mind, 
that power of will, that versatile in- 
genium, which would have enabled 
them to exalt themselves into @ 
catholic renown. Now the only way 
to eminence and rank at the bar, or 
official legal dignities through it and 
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above it, is by the exercise of the 
every-day practical qualities of the 
technical counsellor or working ad- 
vocate in the actual business of the 
contentious administration of the law. 
No extraneous qualities or achieve- 
ments are of any the least use to a 
man in recommending him to that 
employment which can alone lead to 
public place or honours. The fame 
of a large and deep knowledge of 
science is no recommendation even 
in patent cases, or in the trial of 
railway bills. The luck to be the 
son-in-law of an attorney, or the 
four-and-fortieth cousin of an in- 
triguing peer, will suffice to pass the 
individual so connected over the 
bridge of gold, albeit he shall never 
have got across the bridge of asses. 
The reputation for general learning, 
for literary tastes and acquirements, 
and, above all, for literary abilities, 
proves positively an impediment to 
the advancement ofa barrister. Little 
care the dispensers of briefs that there 
is scarcely a branch of human know- 
ledge upon which the practice of the 
law touches not; little reverence, 
in sooth, have they for ‘ circle-learn- 
ing ; and they detest alike the Graces 
and the Muses. The legal mind, in 
their imaginations, is repugnant to 
and abhorrent of all embellishment. 
Law, in their judgment, is like the 
hymn of the Aschylean Furies, 
“Adiguixros—avove Beoras. Distinction, 
even in legal literature—the exhibi- 
tion of profound knowledge in works 
that stand as monumental authorities 
of law —in no sort tend to procure 
the author business, or to elevate 
him to the rewards and honours of 
his profession. When did a great 
book, on which the best hours of the 
writer's life have, peradventure, been 
expended, ever make so much as a 
puisne judge? Yet barristers do 
continually compile and compose 
books; some for fame, more for 
fashion. First, as to the latter; as 
to fashion. If you look merely to 
the issue from the press, you would 
be tempted to exclaim with Solomon, 
‘There is no end to making books ;’ 
and assuredly to anybody who reads 
them there would be ‘much weari- 
ness of the flesh.’ In the days of 
Charles II. it was the fashion to 
fight duels and to write plays. Every 
gentleman about the court was, ac- 
cording to the poet, expected ‘ to have 
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killed his man and writ his play.’ 
In our more sober times, and amongst 
a more peaceful generation of Tem- 
plars, it is the mode for every ‘ suck- 
ing barrister’ to make his book. So 
also with the unfledged physician. 
But it is an ungrateful labour; for 
we do not believe the one ever gets 
a client or the other a patient by his 
lucubrations. And this is as it should 
be. For it is not at the opening of 
his career that a professional man 
should attempt to write and give the 
world a touch of his quality. The 
books accordingly, with the rarest 
exceptions, are mere trash, which has 
been emptied out from works already 
published and forgotten. To this 
let the legal rag-picker or chiffonier 
add copious extracts from the recent 
statutes, and huddle in, without mind 
or method, a heap of cases from the 
last batches of Reports; and, behold, 
a modern law-book! The fact is, 
these books are put forth as adver- 
tisements. The aspiring youth wishes 
that his friends the attorneys should 
see his name emblazoned on a title- 
page. This is enough. He knows 
the class are not much addicted to 
reading anything except bills of costs. 
Sometimes, too, he dispenses with the 
title-page altogether, and is content 
to have his name embalmed in the 
simple advertisement in the columns 
of the newspaper, or on the back 
sheets of the current numbers of the 
Reports of the courts of law or equity. 
And this is the wisest and most eco- 
nomical plan, and one much followed 
by the ingenuous youth who are de- 
sirous of saving their purses and 
their pence, and yet of obtaining the 
notoriety of figuring as the authors 
of forthcoming works which were 
never seriously intended to be written, 
and never are to come forth. We 
stop not to speak of the compilations 
of the poor paper-and - paste - and 
scissors hangers-on at the courts, who 
get up books of practice and the like 
for the pitiful pay of the booksellers. 
But we pass on to observe, that some 
few learned lawyers there be, and 
profound and original thinkers, who 
write for fame, although well aware 
that, unless by the operation of some 
miracle, that fame will be barren to 
them of all pecuniary and professional 
advantages. But these poor fellows, 
recluse m their chambers, as Gibbon 
hath it, are no better off than the 
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faithful hen who sits upon addled 


rer ¢ 
We are tired, however, of the whole 
lot of the legal tribe, and shall now 
take our leave of them with an ex- 
hortation in the words of the facetious 
Baron Dawson :— 

Ye lawyers so just, 
Be the cause what it will, who so learn- 

edly plead, 
How worthy of trust, 
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You know black from white, 
Yet prefer wrong to right, 
As you chance to be fee’d ; 
Leave your musty Reports 
And forsake the king’s courts, 
Where Dulness and Discord have set up 
their thrones ; 
Burn Salkeld and Ventris, 
With all your damn’d entries, 
And away with the claret ! — a bumper, 
Squire Jones ! 


THE LEGEND OF POURPAGNE. 


I.—Tue Fuicart. 


= has sailed up the 
Rance, from St. Malo to Dinan, 
must have observed the ruins of a 
chateau on the summit of a naked 
crag on the left bank, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plouer. The position 
of the blackened walls, through whose 
loops and shattered windows the 
moonlight streams down upon the 
rich wood that fills the gorge below, 
is highly picturesque; and although 
but a fragment remains, there is yet 
enough of the old fastness left stand- 
ing to indicate its original extent and 
magnificence. 

The aristocracy of the middle ages 
illustrated in their daily lives that 
mode of existence which has supplied 
us with the materials of our romantic 
literature. They acted the chronicles 
of Froissart and Monstrelet, and the 
most poetical imagination could not 
invent stranger or more startling in- 
cidents than were of common occur- 
rence to the dwellers in these old 
castles. This solitary chateau has its 
history of knight-errantry and ad- 
venture like all the rest ; and amongst 
its traditions that which closes its 
annals is especially interesting, as the 
last record of a proud and powerful 
race. 

The sun was setting over the woods 
of Pourpagne ona fine autumn even- 
ing, towards the middle of the se- 
venteenth century, when a female 
figure appeared upon the narrow ter- 
race of the chateau, and, advancing 
to the low-battlemented wall that 
surrounded it, leaned thoughtfully 
over, looking into the abyss of fo- 
liage beneath. She was about eight- 
een years of age; her figure was 
slight and graceful; her face hand- 


some and expressive; and her bear- 
ing was that of the daughter of a 
noble house. There were traces of 
deep anxiety in her features, as she 
watched the shadows of the clouds 
slowly falling over the trees, which 
seemed to shudder in the chill even- 
ing air, down in the depths of the 
darkening valley. 

Presently there was a stir amongst 
the branches below, and straining 
up a track which led from the ri- 
ver-side to the terrace, she dis- 
cerned the form of a man, dressed in 
a brilliant military costume. In a 
few moments he gained the plateau, 
and stood by her side. 

‘ Armand!’ 

‘Louise, my beloved! You tremble.’ 

‘Have I not cause? To see you 
here, under the very windows of the 
castle. If you should be seen 

‘What then? I know the worst, 
and I dare all. Is this weakness be- 
fitting her who is beloved by Armand 
de Courcil ?’ 

‘Tl acknowledge the fears that over- 
whelm my love. Remember, that 
our duty, love, is opposed to a duty 
which has a prior claim upon me.’ 

‘If you loved truly, Louise, it 
would supersede all other claims.’ 

‘Have I deserved that reproach? 
To what extremity of terror and suf- 
fering am I not driven by our un- 
happy attachment? I, the heiress of 
a great name, the daughter of the 
Marquis de Pourpagne, one of the 
noblest and richest lords of Bretagne, 
who am ready to renounce for you 
my birth-right it may be, even my 
family. And yet you doubt my 
love?’ 

‘Am I not nobly born too, Louise? 
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Have I not a chateau and an estate? 
Have I not rank in the army? Yet, 
when I asked you from the hands of 
your father, he refused me. What 
refuge have I from despair but in 
your fidelity ?” 

* And are you not satisfied of my 
truth? Why amIhere? Whydo 
I listen to you ?” 

‘Give me then a proof of devotion, 
such as the circumstances in which 
we are placed demand — without 
which, Louise, all must end between 
us.’ 

‘ What proof do you ask ?” 

‘Your cousin, the Vicomte d’Av- 
reuil, severely wounded in that affair 
at Rheinfeldt, is coming here within 
these two days. He is coming, with 
the consent of the Marquis, to claim 
some foolish promise that passed be- 
tween you in your childhood. He 
expects to obtain your hand. Your 
father will enforce it.’ 

*‘ No—no—we must hope for some 
escape from that.’ 

‘Hope! Frederic d’Avreuil was 
once my friend. From this hour I 
regard him as my deadliest foe. Do 
you believe that, wandering about 
these woods, if we chanced to meet, 
we should havea peaceful rencontre, 
as of old? Do you not believe that 
Ishould rather seek him, and revenge 
the wrong he meditates ?” 

‘Oh, Armand, this is horrible.’ 

‘ There is but one way to avoid it.’ 

‘ And that : 

‘Is flight. Not one hour is to be 
lost, my own Louise, if you would 
save me—yourself—from utter de- 
spair and ruin.’ 

* Flight — together!’ exclaimed 
Louise, burying her face in her hands, 
in a transport of emotion. 

Armand drew her gently to his 
arms, and in a voice full of tender- 
ness tried to restore her courage. 
‘My betrothed! by how many vows, 
sweet and solemn vows, have you not 
conferred upon me the right to call 
you so? This step is forced upon us 
—we do not seek it; and, after all, 
it will be but the means of constrain- 
ing them to consent to our union. 
When they find that they can no 
longer separate us, their love for you 
will set aside all other considerations, 
and they will receive you again to 
their hearts. Louise, look up, and 
hear me. You do not doubt my ho- 
nour, Louise? Why should [ ask 
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the question ? At the nearest town we 
will find a priest to bless our union 
and the pardon of your parents will 
consummate an act sanctified by the 
offices of religion.’ 

‘Armand,’ cried Louise, ‘ leave 
me—leave me—or we are lost.’ 

‘Leave you—and die!’ 

‘Think—my father is old—my 
mother—I am their only child—this 
flight would fill their hearts with de- 
spair.’ 

‘They did not hesitate to consign 
us to despair.’ 

‘It is impossible—you would never 
respect me after.’ 

‘Cruel !—do you desire me to die?’ 

‘Hush! there is some one moving 
on the terrace. For both our sakes—- 
quickly—go—we must part now.’ 

‘To meet again to-morrow night. 
Adieu!’ 

He impressed a hasty kiss upon 
her hand, and disappeared down the 
mountain track. 

The marquis almost at the sam< 
moment advanced upon the terrace. 
The evening was falling rapidly, and 
Armand, favoured by the darkness, 
had escaped observation. 

‘ Joy, joy, my child,’ said the mar- 
quis, taking Louise by both hands ; 
‘we have received a letter announc- 
ing the return of your cousin. He 
is now quite convalescent, and will 
be with us to-morrow evening. The 
dear boy, I long to embrace him; 
and hope soon, Louise, he will be 
bound to us by a tenderer tie.’ 

The old marquis was so much Oc- 
cupied by his own thoughts that he 
did not perceive how painfully Louise 
was affected by this intelligence. The 
hour was near when the sacrifice de- 
manded by her lover must be made, 
or the alternative adopted, which was 
to consign her to a life of remorse. 
The impetuous temper of the mar- 
quis admitted of no compromise; and 
having made up his mind to this mar- 
riage, she knew how useless it would 
be to remonstrate or resist. He was 
of the old baronial stamp—proud, 
inflexible, severe. Her first impulse 
was to avoid all conversation on the 
subject, and, pleading illness, she re- 
treated to her chamber, to reflect 
upon her position and decide. There 
was but one day more, and whichever 
way her resolution was to be taken, 
it must be taken before the following 
night. 
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The entire of the next day was de- 
voted to preparations for recep- 
tion of the guest. Everybody in the 
chateau was in motion. New hang- 
ings were placed in the apartment 
destined for him, vases of flowers 
were scattered through the rooms, 
and within and without the whole 
place had the aspect of a festival. 

As evening approached, Armand 
de Courcil traversed the wood higher 
up the gorge, and beyond the cha- 
teau, avoiding the beaten tracks, and 
carefully concealing himself amongst 
the trees. At length he reached an 
open space, from wnence the espla- 
nade on that side was visible. The 
high road, winding up the mountains, 
might be seen in a broken dusky 
line through the trunks of the trees 
below. Mists and vapours were ris- 
ing from the valley, and the objects 
around him were momently becoming 
more and more indistinct. Lights 
flashed from time to time across the 
windows of the chateau, and it was 
evident that the retainers were busy 
at their tasks. He listened in the 
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direction of the high road, but could 
catch no sounds, except the sullen 
whispers of the wind through the 
dropping leaves. The turret clock 
struck eight, and the booming peal 
reverberated from side to side, and 
went rolling down to the bottom of 
the gorge. In a few moments more 
there was a disturbance amongst the 
branches above him—he sprang for- 
ward—it was Louise. 

Seizing her hand, he made a mo- 
tion of silence, and conducted her 
down towards the high road. As 
they emerged from the wood the 
moon shone out brightly, and disco- 
vered, at a little distance, his mount- 
ed page leading a horse and palfrey. 
Assisting Louise upon the palfrey, 
he whispered in her ear,— 

‘My whole life shall reward you 
for this act of devotion.’ 

‘Pray Heaven it beso, murmured 
Louise. 

Armand sprang upon his saddle, 
and directing his page to follow, 
struck into a bridle-path in the wood 
leading in the direction of Dinan. 


Il.—Tue Matepicrion. 


A supper in a feudal hall on a 
state occasion was always a grand 
affair. The worthy knights of old 
were inveterate an risers, out with 
the dawn, and ready for dinner by 
eleven or twelve o'clock ; so that we 
may conclude they looked forward 
to supper-time with a robust antici- 
pation of chines, sirloins, and other 
brawny dainties. The freebootin 
nobles of that age knew the ful 
value of the wise old saw which ad- 
monishes us that it is ‘the early 
bird that catches the worm.’ They 
’ were all early birds, the respectable 
chieftains who lived on their seig- 
norial incomes, no less than the 
marauding gentry who were up be- 
times to pursue their industrial oc- 
cupations by land and water. We 
must exempt the Marquis de Pour- 
pagne, however, from the suspicion 
of being implicated in such equivocal 
proceedings. There was not a stain 
on his escutcheon. His ancient line 
reposed upon an unsullied name and 
large territorial possessions. He had 
no necessity to resort to brigandage 
as a means of supporting his esta- 
blishment ; and if had, the proud 
traditions of his house would have 
made him scorn such an alternative. 


We touch upon the habits of the 
lusty aristocracy of those days by 
way of an historical prelude to the 
elaborate supper that was laid out in 
the principal salle of the chateau on 
the night when Louise de Pourpagne 
fled to Dinan with Armand de 
Courcil; but we have no intention 
of describing the dishes. The reader 
is requested to supply the supper 
himself; and as he is in a capital 
sporting country, he will find little 
trouble in procuring boars’ heads 
and venison, and every variety of 
fish, flesh, and fowl it may please his 
fancy or his appetite to desire. 
These preliminaries being satisfac- 
torily adjusted, we must suppose the 
supper laid, and the armed retainers 
ranged down the salle, and a crowd 
of vassals gathered at the further 
extremity to give a ceremonial re- 
ception to the young Vicomte 
d’Avreuil, who is expected to arrive 
every moment. d 

ut the same instant of time, 
as nearly as possible, that Louise was 
traversing the bridle-bath through 
the woods to Dinan, the Marquis and 
Marquise de Pourpagne were making 
their entry into the salle, and taking 
their places on the dais. The tableau 
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was altogether very striking, and 
there did not exist at that moment 
a happier man in all Br e than 
the Tord of Pourpagne. He loved 
his nephew—a brave, honourable, 
and handsome youth; and the pro- 
spect of an alliance that was to twine 
ps the branches of his house 
filled his heart with exultation. 

Shortly afterwards the sound of 
the wheels of a carriage was heard 
thundering into the court-yard, 
where the major-domo and a train of 
servants were waiting to receive the 
young man, who descended from the 
vehicle looking very pale and feeble. 
Ti as he was, Dis face brightened up 
with an expression of joy as he en- 
tered the salle, and saw the old 
marquis and marquise advancing 
eagerly to meet him. 

‘Frederic!’ exclaimed the mar- 
quis, throwing his arms round his 
neck, ‘Welcome to Pourpagne. My 
cup of happiness is full. We hardly 
expected you for a week to come till 
we received your letter last night. 
Poor boy! how fatigued you must 
be. And these confounded wounds ; 
but we'll set you up again. Come, 
sit, sit; I hope you have an appetite. 
How pale the boy is!’ 

‘It is with the journey, uncle,’ 
said Frederic, ‘and the —the — anx- 
iety to see you all again. And 
Louise, my cousin, how is she ? 
where is she? I do not see her.’ 

‘You shall see her, Frederic, and 
she shall answer for herself. But I 
can tell you she is all impatience for 

your arrival; she has been busy in 

er chamber all day. You can guess 
why. The fact is, your return has 
thrown us into a little confusion, and 
made us so happy.’ 

* Where is Louise?’ inquired the 
marquise. 

‘In her chamber, no doubt,’ said 
the marquis. ‘Let her be called.’ 

A servant was despatched to sum- 
mon her. There was a long delay, 
filled up with questionings and con- 
gratulations; but Louise came not, 
and Frederic d’ Avreuil, with his eyes 
constantly directed towards the door, 
began at last to betray symptoms of 
uneasiness. He ascribed her absence 
to reluctance to meet him. That 
thought alone was sufficient to make 

unhappy enough. 

A second messenger was despatched, 
and by this time the marquis was 
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growing irritable and impatient. The 
terrible mystery, however, was soon 
solved. rs returned 
Son and the news they had to 
tell was plainly revealed in their 
ashy faces. Louise was nowhere te 
be found, but a paper addressed to 
the marquis, and folded like a billet, 
which they discovered on her toilet- 
table, suggested at once a suspicion 
of the truth. The marquis was so 
agitated that he handed the fatal 

aper to his nephew to read. It was 
in the following words :— 

Forgive me, beloved mother! forgive 
me, my revered father! for the first act 
of disobedience I have ever committed 
towards you. Mercy and pardon for the 
despair of your poor child, which has 
driven her to fly from a union which 
must have brought sorrow on the good 
Frederic d’Avreuil, and condemned the 
wretched Louise to a life of hopeless 
remorse. ‘Tell him that she respects and 
honours him, but that she loved another. 
He will feel for her and be generous, 
He will see that she had no alternative. 
My beloved parents, your unhappy child 
has fled with him whose alliance you re 
jected, to whose love she has entrusted 
her future destiny. Either way the 
choice was dreadful. Pity her and par- 
don her! 

The paper dropped from the hand 
of the vicomte. He loved Louise 
tenderly, and the announcement at 
the close of these lines destroyed the 
faint hope which sustained him at 
first. If she had fled merely to 
escape a union that did violence to 
her inclinations, time might reconcile 
her feelings; but she had fled with 
her lover, and all was over. 

A poet who knew human nature 
well recommends us, on such oeca- 
sions, to give up all idle repinin 
and to make the most of what can't 
be helped :— 

When remedies are past, the grief is 
ended 

By knowing the worst which late on 
hope depended. 

The robbed who smiles takes something 
from the thief ; 

He robs himself who spends a bootless 
grief. 

But it is not so e pt ie 
advice ; especi w 0 
blood and blasted affections it 
question. The first impulse of the 
vicomte was ve ce. If Louise 
were lost to him for ever, some com- 
pensation might be found in taking 
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a@ summary revenge upon his rival. 
In a paroxysm of passion he called 
for his arms, and desired his esquire 
to provide horses, with the dire in- 
tent of instantly pursuing the fugi- 
tives. 

The marquise, who felt the ca- 
lamity more profoundly than even 
the bereaved lover, but whose afflic- 
tion was softened by maternal ten- 
derness, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from his purpose. She urged upon 
him the hopelessness of pursuit. Of 
what avail could it be? And even 
if successful it would only bring in- 
creased misery upon them, for in 
punishing the ravisher they would 
destroy their child. Louise stood 
between Armand de Courcil and their 
vengeance. 

While the marquise was reason- 
ing with her nephew the marquis 
maintained a gloomy silence. The 
intelligence stunned him. He saw 
the projects he had formed crum- 
bled into dust. A blot, for the first 
time, was cast upon his name. 
Clouds of mental anguish passed 
over his face, and after many strug- 
gies a fixed and stern resolution took 

ossession of his features. A solemn 

ush crept over the salle. Not a 
word was spoken. They all waited 
in suspense for the mandate that was 
to decide their course. But the 
marquis was still silent. 

At length the major-domo ap- 
proached, ‘Monseigneur, he de- 
manded, ‘what are your orders?’ 
Shall I call out your vassals to pur- 
sue the chevalier ?’ 
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‘No!’ replied the marquis, in a 
calm but energetic voice; then rais- 
ing himself to his full height he ad- 
dressed his assembled retainers. 
‘ Listen to me, my brave and faith- 
ful servitors. Most of you have been 
born in this house, and would not 
willingly see it dishonoured. Your 
fathers lived under the protection of 
our banner, and they would have 
fallen in its defence rather than see 
it sullied by an act of shame. So 
would you. I feel that your hearts 
respond to my words, and that you 
will strictly obey my wishes. Listen 
tome. From this hour forth let no 
word ever pass amongst us about this 
great sorrow—this deep disgrace. We 
will not pursue the criminals. Force 
cannot renew the broken ties of love. 
Let them go, and be forgotten. I 
am childless. We must find some 
excuse to account for her absence — 
for her eternal absence,’ he added, in 
a voice touched with deep emotion ; 
but, recovering his firmness, he 
spoke aloud. ‘ To all questions about 
her, answer that she is travelling, 
then in a little time that she is ill, 
and at last that she is—dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ cried the vicomte. 

‘Yes! she is dead to us for ever !’ 

‘What! uncle — monseigneur — 
you would not put the abyss of the 
tomb between you and her ?’ 

‘Honour commands it,’ returned 
the marquis, solemnly. ‘Remember, 
Monsieur le Vicomte, that the device 
of my ancestors and yours is, ‘ Tout 
pour Uhonneur f’ 


IIL.—Tue Buessrne. 


Towards midnight two travellers, 
attended by a page, entered Dinan. 
They had taken a circuitous route 
to evade pursuit. The lady was 
weary and full of grief, and the ca- 
valier tried in vain to quiet her 
alarms. To all his words of tender- 
ness she replied with tears. The 
duty she had violated was paramount 
in her thoughts over the love she 
was about to reward; and although 
she was soon to be the wife of Ar- 
mand de Courcil, she could not for- 
get that she was the daughter of the 
Marquis de Pourpagne and the be- 
trothed of Frederic d’Avreuil. Hope 
and repentance, dismay and expecta- 
tion, struggled together in her heart. 

All through that dreary wood, 


and upon the scanty patches of the 
high-roads they crossed, she was 
conscious of a mixed sensation, the 
fear and hope of pursuit. As the 
wind moaned through the trees, or 
the dead leaves leaped and cracked 
under their horses’ feet, making 
strange incoherent noises around her 
and behind her, she sometimes 
thought she could detect the tramp 
and shout of horsemen; and some- 
times fancied that she saw her fa- 
ther’s face gazing at her from the 
weird trunks and shadowy recesses 
of the forest. Then in her terror 
she would cringe closer and closer to 
Armand, dreading the approach of 
the pursuers, yet secretly desiring it, 
with a half-confession to her heart 
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of the great love and sorrow that 
was rending it in twain. 

But it was too late to retract, even 
if she would. The wound was al- 
ready inflicted; and the only hope 
that remained to her in the future 
was the hope of forgiveness. To this 
she clung, difficult as it was for her 
to believe that the inexorable honour 
of her father could be brought to 
pardon so heavy an offence. She 
tried to console herself by a hundred 
sophistries, not the least of which 
was that she had saved Frederic 
d’Avreuil from a marriage that must 
have doomed his whole life to the 
bitterest of all disappointments. The 
extremity to which she was reduced 
furnished her with an apology com- 
mon to all extreme cases—that of 
two evils she had chosen the lesser. 
She felt, to be sure, that there was a 
little selfishness in this argument, for 
in seeking her own happiness she 
had plunged others into misery. But, 
on the other hand, having given her 
heart to Armand, would she have 
been justified, at any cost of suffer- 
ing, in breaking faith with him, and 
returning his true love by a perfidy 
destructive to them both? As to her 
engagement to Frederic, she never 
considered it binding. It was con- 
tracted in childhood; nor was it an 
obligation voluntarily incurred by 
herself, but imposed upon her by 
those who stood sponsors for an 
affection that had not yet grown up. 
She knew that he loved her pas- 
sionately; but they had not seen 
much of each other latterly, and she 
hoped he would forget her and find 
ample atonement in the love of some 
one else more worthy of him. 

When ladies disappoint their lovers 
they frequently vanish in a flatter- 
ing deception of this kind. They 
sooth their consciences by saying 
something handsome of the gentle- 
men they desert, always hoping they 
may meet ‘objects’ more worthy of 
them. But they do not believe in 
this hope. They know it to be fal- 
lacious. They know well enough 
that love, when it has once taken 
possession of a man’s heart, is not so 
easily ejected, and that it is still 
harder to admit a new tenant. Most 
men, under such circumstances, either 
shut up the tenement altogether or 
throw it open recklessly to any in- 
discriminate company that offers. 
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But we must not keep our story 
waiting for these cruel moralities. 

Close behind the Place du Guesclin, 
on that side which faces the statue 
of the Breton hero, ran a dark and 
narrow street, with arcades resting 
on carved wooden pillars, through 
which, there being no lights, you 
were obliged to pick your way with 
much caution and circumspection. 
Down this street Armand led Louise, 
who trembled in every limb with 
vague apprehensions. Sometimes he 
whispered in her ear ‘Courage!’ but 
courage was not the more speedy in 
coming for all that. Reaching a low 
porch, he struck a signal upon the 
door with the handle of his sword. 
It was almost immediately opened 
by a man, who, beckoning them to 
enter in silence, closed the door 
noiselessly after them. 

Passing into a little lighted cham- 
ber at the back, Louise discovered 
at once that she was in the house of 
a — communicating with a cha- 
pel behind. In a few hurried words, 
Armand informed her that he had 
already prepared the venerable curé 
for the office he was to perform, and 
that he was now waiting at the altar 
to unite them. ‘Courage, my be- 
loved! In a few moments I shall 
have the right to protect and comfort 
you. And when this sacred rite 
shall have been performed, Father 
Michel has promised to intercede for 
us. He will testify our marriage, 
and they will relent and forgive us. 
Come, let him see that your heart 
is in the vow which makes you 
mine.’ 

It was a trying moment. The 
conflict of love and duty was mak- 
ing sad havoc with her feelings ; but 
she struggled to conceal it. She felt 
that it would be a grievous wrong 
to him who had risked all for her 
sake, to betray hesitation at the last ; 
and, placing her hand in his, she 
signified to him that she was ready. 

The scene was sufficiently solemn, 
as they entered the dimly-lighted 
chapel, to affect the spirits even of 
an indifferent spectator. A few tall 
candles burned round the altar, and 
the broad brooding shadows that lay 
about the floor and walls of the 
choir, stretching away into utter 
darkness down the nave, filled the 
heart of Louise with terror, and she 
shuddered as she advanced up the 

ss 
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steps of the altar. A sense of guilt- 
iness and despair her. 


a es are such ha sights, 
ushe so = such "Ghens of 

jet such joyous presages, 
that “she shrank ms this dismal 
ceremony as if, instead of being a 
prophecy of felicity on the threshold 
of her life, it were the presentiment 
of evil and misery in the future. 
The thought of all the bright inci- 
dents natural and proper to the 
marriage of young hearts—the ring- 
ing of bells, the scattering of flowers, 
open sunshine, merry voices, troops 
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of friends,—alas! there were none 
here to greet and gladden her. 
Father Michel did not appear to 
notice her agitation. The peculiarity 
of the circumstances sufficiently ac- 
counted for it; and, beginning with 
a few kindly and encouraging words, 
he proceeded at once with the cere- 


mony. When it was over he desired 
the wedded lovers to kneel, and, 
stretching out his arms over them, 
he pronounced a blessing upon their 
union. It fell upon the ears of Louise 
like a sentence of eternal separation 
between her and her parents. 


IV.—Tue Last Hors. 


Weeks rolled away, and weeks 
became resolved into months, and 
the name of Louise de Pompagne 
was never uttered in the presence 
of the marquis. Sometimes Frederic 
and the marquise exchanged looks 
fraught with a tender intelligence, 
which they both understood too well ; 
and sometimes, when they were alone, 
they ventured to speak of her, but 
never before her father. 

After some little time, inquiries 
were made about her; and the an- 
swer was, that she was abroad, tra- 
velling. 

Another lapse of time, and old 
friends inquired for her again: news 
had been received that she was ill. 

Then followed a painful interval, 
and the inquiries were renewed. She 
was dead! 

The household m,urned for her, 
as if she had been freshly laid in her 
grave ; and from that hour her name 
was mentioned no more. 

One evening a stranger applied 
for admission at the gate of the 
chateau, having urgent business with 
the marquis. He was a holy man 
from Dinan, of venerable aspect, and 
apparently charged with some mis- 
sion of importance. The marquis 
received the stranger alone in his 
oratory. 

‘I come,’ said the stranger, ‘ to ask 
your forgiveness on behalf of one 
who has offended against her duty, 
and who seeks to make her peace 
with Heaven through your pardon.’ 

*I recognise your voice,’ exclaimed 
the marquis. 

‘Pére Michel,’ replied the other. 

*Of whom do you speak ?” 

‘Of your daughter.’ 

* Man, you mock me. I have none. 


I had a daughter—she is dead. Do 
you not see the signs of mourning in 
my house ?’ 

* She lives, son; and her life is 
dark and sorrowful, and cries aloud 
to you for pardon.’ 

‘Father, I bear a stainless name, 
upon which she has brought dis- 
grace. Honour is the device of my 
house. Remember who I am, and 
what she has done. She lives for 
me no more!’ 

‘It is true, son, that you are the 
representative of a noble house, but 
you are also a father. Give me leave 
to speak. At midnight, in the chapel 
of Our Ladye, I joined her hands to 
those of Armand de Courcil. The 
bridal was a piteous spectacle, for 
her heart was full of sorrow and 
remorse. She engaged me, in a little 
while, to lay her prayers at your 
feet, hoping that time would soften 
your resentment, and that through 
the agency of the Church you would 
pardon her at least.’ 

‘Never! Let the Church pardon 
her: such offices of mercy befit its 
functions. You plead in vain.’ 

‘Pardon ought to follow repent- 
ance — God himself has willed it. 

‘No more. I have already heard 
too much.’ 

‘You never loved your child.’ 

‘Father, you wrong me. It is not 
I who have condemned her— not I 
who banished her. Heaven can wit- 
ness for me how I loved her, how I 
cherished and indulged her. But 
she has destroyed all, embittered my 
life, and delivered my name to the 
contempt of the world—I who loved 
her with a fondness which she repaid 
with perfidy.’ ~ 

‘ There is little merit in loving 
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those who have never failed in their 
duty. It is when they err that love 
is tested. The angels rejoice over 
the repentant tears of the guilty— 
shall a father do less?’ 

*Vainly you urge your suit. Is 
it not enough that my age is bowed 
down with grief and shame, but you 
must reopen my wounds, and revive 
the anguish of that night when, for 
the first time, I saw degradation fall 
upon our house? Leave me to the 
solitude she has rendered miserable ; 
and when I am dead tell her that it 
was she who—— 

His voice fell, and became inar- 
ticulate at these words, and he buried 
his face in his hands. 

‘This passion is a rebellion of 
pride against the mercy and justice 
of Heaven,’ said Pére Michel, drawing 
an ebony crucifix from his bosom, 
and displaying it before the marquis; 
‘behold the emblem of our common 
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redemption, upon which He suffered 
who died for the sins of the world. 
Look upon it, and relent.’ 

There was a violent struggle in 
the mind of the marquis, and his 
frame shook with agony. By a great 
effort he recovered himself, and 
slowly replied,— 

‘Father, that sacred image is the 
type of your duties upon earth — 
the sword, of mine. You are a priest 
—I am a soldier. We both know 
what is due to our callings— it is for 
you to absolve, for me to punish. 
Can you not see that it is in vain to 

rsist? You only harden my reso- 
ution. I will not pardon her, or 
breathe one word to compromise 
my fixed and irrevocable purpose. 
Leave me, for both our sakes. You 
waste your pious zeal.’ 

Pére Michel replaced the crucifix 
in his bosom, and withdrew. 


V.—Tue Dream AND THE REALITY. 


Three persons sat at a table —an 
old man, an aged woman, and a 
young man. The yellow lights 


threw an uncertain glare over the 


chamber, which was as silent as the 
grave. Neither voices nor footsteps 
were heard, within or without the 
room ; and it might be supposed that 
these three persons were the only 
inhabitants of the chateau. They 
resembled phantoms from another 
world, come back for an hour to 
take possession of the place they 
once held on earth. They exchanged 
no speech, for, like people who have 
suffered much, they knew each 
other’s thoughts, and had no need 
to vent them. 

The marquis, exhausted and fee- 
ble, lay back upon a sofa, and fell 
into a slumber. That white head, 
that long silver beard, thin meagre 
hands, with their large blue veins, 
and that black costume—all was but 
the shadow of the rich and gallant 
seigneur whose chateau, through a 
long life, had been the scene of 
princely hospitality and magnificence. 

e marquise and Frederic sat 
apart, fearful of a motion that might 
disturb the old man’s sleep. There 
was but one thought between them— 
it was ever present in their desola- 
tion. Tears fell fast from the eyes of 
the marquise, and Frederic by a ges- 
ture supplicated her to moderate her 


grief, pointing to heaven, to signify, 
‘I suffer, too, but my hope is there; 
and I weep not, for I believe in the 
mercy and justice of the Eternal.’ 

It was the depth of winter. The 
wind groaned ional the corridors 
and passages of the chateau, and the 
shivering of the trees in the storm 
was distinctly audible. The figures 
on the tapestry seemed to move with 
a living action as gusts of air flitted 
between them and the wall; and the 
low wailing sounds of the wind forcing 
its way through rents and fissures 
sometimes resembled a voice of la- 
mentation, and sometimes the fan- 
ciful cry which the old traditions 
ascribe to unshrived spirits. A sud- 
den burst of the tempest shook the 
door violently, and awakened the 
marquis. 

‘What is that ?” he demanded. 

‘Nothing, uncle,’ replied Frede- 
ric ; ‘only the wind.’ 

* Ah!’ cried the old man, ‘ the win- 
ter of the year is like the winter of 
life, crowned with snow and agitated 
by storms ;—the one is followed by 
the return of spring, and the other 
by a new po of youth. For 
me, I shall go down into the ice of 
my old age, and leave no offspring to 
succeed me. The rains of heaven 
will fall upon my tomb, but never 
the tears of a child. I have no child!’ 

*Do not speak thus, my dear 
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uncle. She will return to you yet. 
My heart tells me so.’ 

‘Never shall her foot my 
threshold — nor my eyes behold her 
again,’ replied the marquis. ‘You 
deceive yourself, Frederic, I have no 
child.’ 

* You have at least a son,’ returned 
Frederic, ‘whose existence is conse- 
crated to you; who will attend you 
with care, love, and respect; weep 
with you and console you: it is the 
sacred duty he has adopted.’ 

* Poor Frederic, said the marquis, 
‘you have forgotten to add, that for 
us you have renounced the career of 
arms, and relinquished the rewards 
due to your merits; that you have 
come to live with us, to lead our 
dreary life, and that not one word 
of complaint has ever escaped you. 
May you be repaid for these sacri- 
fices by a noble alliance. What 
woman would not be proud of such 
@ man?’ 

‘You attach too much merit toa 
very natural resolution, uncle. I 
have really made no sacrifices; and 
as to marriage, after the dream I once 
indulged the thought revolts me. 
No—no—he who has loved Louise de 
Pourpagne can never marry another.’ 

The hour was advanced, and, not 
unwilling to terminate a conversa- 
tion which was harrowing to them 
all, the vicomte gave orders to pre- 
pare his uncle’s chamber; and they 
separated for the night. 

Frederic was indisposed for sleep. 
The last words of his uncle had 
awakened a sad train of memories, 
which it was the constant but fruit- 
less effort of his philosophy to sub- 
due ; and instead of proceeding direct 
to his chamber, he wandered out up- 
on the terrace. The wind was still 
high and howling down the gorge, 
amongst the forest trees, and the 
night was black and dreary. The 
freshness of the breeze was a welcome 
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relief to his over-heated brain, and 
here, at least, he could indulge those 
reveries with which despairing lovers 
try to calm their secret pangs, uncon- 
scious that the remedy is worse than 
the disease. 

Pacing along by the battlemented 
wall, he stopped under the south 
tower, in which was the chamber 
formerly occupied by Louise. This 
was a daily object of interest to 
Frederic. He never passed the tower 
without lingering to look up at the 
window ; and he often went there ex- 
pressly for that purpose. The remi- 
niscences connected with the spot 
made it sacred to him, and he fed his 
grief by gazing on it. Happy for 
him had it been, that, instead of de- 
voting himself to these fatal scenes, 
he had sought oblivion in excite- 
ment. 

The room remained exactly as 
Louise had left it. Every article of 
furniture in it, the position of the 
chairs, the toilet, the glasses, even to 
the disorder incident to the moment 
of a hurried flight, were strictly re- 
spected. But nobody ever ventured 
into the apartment. It was shut up. 
The sight of so many memorials of 
the lost one would have been intole- 
rable. 

Frederic leaned against the low 
battlement, with his eyes directed 
towards the window; and in this 
position he was startled by a sound 
close to him, which seemed like a 
loud and heavy sob. Eagerly turn- 
ing his head, he discerned a figure 
darkly robed, standing close under 
the shadow of the tower. He ad- 
vanced hastily towards it; the sob 
was repeated; his heart beat vio- 
lently, for the voice was known to it ; 
he raised the drooping head, looked 
wildly into the eyes bathed in tears, 
and exclaimed,— 

* Louise !° 


VI.—Tue Conrression. 


It was Louise de Pourpagne. 

There was emotion and embarrass~ 
ment on both sides. The hour, the 
place, the strangeness of the meeting, 
and the recollections it called up, 
—— @ mutual agitation, which, 
‘or a few moments, held them in 
suspense. At length Frederic, gently 
approaching her, spoke in a tremu- 
lous voice. 


‘ Let me hear your voice, Louise— 
let me be assured it is you—again in 
these scenes where I have hitherto 
found nothing but solitude, nothing 
but silence to answer my complaints. 
Speak, and do not leave me!’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Louise, ‘it is I—re- 
turned, not to live amongst you, but 
to be near you; to breathe a mo- 
ment the air you breathe ; to see you 
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without being seen; to hear you 
without being heard. You doubt 
whether it is a phantom or a livin 
creature? This black mantle whic 
envelopes me, this hood that hides 
my features, give me the appearance 
of a vision: but I live—to my grief 
I live.’ 

* Poor Louise,’ exclaimed Frederic; 
‘you who entered into life with such 
hopes, whose presence made a fes- 
tival wherever you went! How have 
you come here without exciting sus- 
picions ? And why at this hour ?’ 

‘It is easily explained. I pre- 
sented myself at the gate of the cha- 
teau this evening, escorted by a 
faithful old German, who demanded 
hospitality for himself and his daugh- 
ter. Icarefully concealed my features, 
and escaped questioning by the 
adroitness of my servant, who as- 
sured them that I could not speak a 
word of French. They assigned us 
an apartment under the shelter of 
this tower, and here I have lain con- 
cealed, till I thought I might safely 
venture out to look upon the scene 
of my happy childhood and my first 
error.’ 

‘Blessed chance,’ said Frederic, 
‘that brought me here too. And 
now you are returned, Louise, our 
solitude will be rendered happy 

in.’ 

* Undeceive yourself,’ cried Louise, 
‘I only rest my foot here like the 
weary bird that, traversing the 
ocean, alights for an instant upon a 
rock, to resume its flight to unknown 
regions, We will not speak of that. 
My father, my dear mother, how 
have they borne their sorrow ? 
Since my departure I have heard 
of them but rarely. I felt that I 
had neither the right nor the cou- 
Tage to trespass with inquiries.’ 

‘Your noble father is sustained by 
his religious faith ; your mother lives 
but to console him. 

‘And you, Frederic, you do not 
speak of yourself—you, who have 
sacrificed a proud career to admini- 
ster those cares which their daughter 
had abandoned ? But if fortune does 
not repay you in this life, you will 
meet your recompense hereafter.’ 

*Recompense! I am recompensed 
already in seeing you again.’ 

‘No, you have not seen me. That 
which you see is but the shade of 
Louise. The Louise of other times 
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is dead —a father’s will has declared 
it. Iam erased from the world.’ 

‘You must not give way to these 
oy thoughts. He will recall his 

ecree when he sees you.’ 

‘It is of little moment now. But 
I have suffered so much that I have 
at least a right to believe that I am 
as unfortunate as I am guilty. If 
sorrow and remorse can expiate my 
fault, I may look for pardon else- 
where.’ 

‘But your husband? You do not 
speak of him ?’ 

‘I will teil you all, that they may 
have it from your lips who never 
can from mine. After our hasty 
marriage we crossed the frontier into 
Holland, where Monsieur de Courcil 
took arms in the Dutch service 
against his king and country. One 
false step led to another. Isolation 
produced ennui, ennui satiety, and 
existence became dreary and mono- 
tonous. I hoped by the greatness of 
my sacrifice to have secured his re- 
spect and esteem; but I miscalcu- 
lated his character. 1 was too young 
to judge truly, and I was deceived. 
Incapable of sustaining a life of tran- 
quillity, excitement was a necessity 
of his nature. He gave himself up 
to play. At first it was a passion, 
then a frenzy. In vain I remon- 
strated, his life was spent at the 
gambling-table. We lived together 
in a kind of sufferance; and such 
was the wretchedness of day and 
night to me that I looked only to 
the grave for my release.’ 

‘ He is dead, then?’ exclaimed Fre- 
deric, with an expression of fear and 
anxiety. 

‘He is dead!’ answered Louise ; 
‘he died as gamblers often do,—by an 
act of violence. And when I had 
paid the last tribute to his remains, 
and the bond was dissolved, my heart 
reverted once more to those whom I 
had abandoned for his sake.’ 

‘Free! You are free!’ cried Fre- 
deric. 

Louise lowered her head, but made 
no reply. 

‘Pardon my indiscretion; I com- 
prehend your pious grief, and respect 
it.’ 


‘ It was the dream of all that time 
of sorrow to see this place once more 
, —to know that my family lived in 


and honour. I have fulfilled 
my desire, and now I leave Pour- 
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for ever. At the dawn of day 
shall be far distant.’ 

‘To exile yourself again? You 
cannot say this seriously ?’ 

* It cannot be otherwise.’ 

* You deceive yourself. Such a re- 
solution would be culpable. You 
would not fly again, and again plunge 
them both into despair? Your rea- 
son cannot sanction the commission 
of a fault a second time which you 
have already so deeply deplored. 
You will not condemn yourself to 
banishment: at least wait until it is 
pronounced by your father.’ 

* You do not know the firmness of 
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his character: he has never deviated 
from his principles. He would re- 
fuse to see me.’ 

* No, cousin,—no, madam, he would 
not carry his inflexibility to the de- 
struction of his own happiness.’ 

‘ Well, I consent that you shall 
intercede in my favour. You, who 
have become the son of the Marquis 
de Pourpagne, have the privilege of 
pleading for his daughter.’ 

‘Oh, Louise, you have made me 
the happiest of men. Remain here 
in your retreat till I come to-morrow. 
Till then, adieu!’ 


VII.— Tue Crosmnc Scene. 


The next day the storm had passed 
away, and the country looked crisp 
and bright. It was a slight circum- 
stance in itself; but Frederic, who, 
on this occasion at least, was a deter- 
mined optimist, could not help think- 
ing that it greatly favoured his de- 
sign. When the weather clears up, 
and the atmosphere becomes light 
and bracing, people’s spirits rise, and 
they are in better humour with them- 
selves and every body round them. 


Frederic regarded it as a capital 
omen, and set about his delicate em- 
bassy with the highest confidence. 
His first object was to draw his 
uncle and aunt into a little salon 
looking out on the terrace, under the 
pretence of enjoying the invigorating 


air. Having got them down into this 
room, he took a chair opposite to his 
uncle, and after some little hesita- 
tion began :— 

* My dear uncle, I have something 
to say to you, which I hope you will 
receive calmly: I mean that, when 
one has an unexpected pleasure to 
communicate, one ought to prepare 
the way for it a little.’ 

* Pleasure, my dear Frederic? What 
piece of badinage are you playing off 
upon me?’ 

‘ No badinage, uncle, but something 
very serious. It is in ae power to 
restore happiness to this house, and 
to fix it here for ever.’ 

* Happiness!’ exclaimed the mar- 
quis, drawing a deep sigh. 

‘Strange things happen every day. 
Intervals of years pass over us, and 
some unexpected incident brings back 
the past as freshly as if it had trans- 
ired only yesterday. Those who 
ave been long separated are some- 


times suddenly re-united. Be calm 
and patient, my dear friends. The 
shock of great joy requires as much 
courage as the heaviest misfor- 
tunes.’ 

‘Oh, Heaven!’ exclaimed the mar- 
quise, clasping her hands, ‘ what is this 
to lead to?’ 

The marquis suppressed his agita- 
tion, and with a slight inclination of 
his head desired Frederic to proceed. 

‘It is a difficult subject,’ continued 
Frederic; ‘ but if I may judge from 
the emotion of my aunt, she already 
comprehends me. Suppose, then, that 
I am charged to solicit your forgive- 
ness for one who has expiated by po- 
verty, humiliation, and suffering, by 
a daily and hourly martyrdom, the 
fault of a moment of despair, when 
she forgot her duty——’ 

* You would speak to me of my 
daughter?" said the marquis. 

* And if it be of her I speak ?’ 

* Then I command you to speak no 
more.’ 

‘ It is the only command of yours, 
my honoured uncle, that my consci- 
ence will not suffer me to obey. I 
must fulfil the task I have under- 
taken.’ 

* You have received a letter from 
her ?” 

‘I have seen her.’ 

‘Seen her ?” 

‘She is here!’ 

The marquis made a movement to 
withdraw, but Frederic intercepted 
him, and said in a supplicating 
voice,— 

* You will see her? 

‘Do you desire to increase my 
afflictions, Frederic? I will never 
see her.’ 
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* You on al, her one word of 
grace an ion ?” 

Te thetdead? She is dead to me 
—it is right she should be dead to 
me. I think of her only as of one 
in her*grave. If I mourn for her, 
it is for one past away from me for 
ever. We do not open the tomb to 
revive our griefs.’ 

‘Hear me, uncle. It is my last 
plea. IfI have consecrated my life 
to you—if I have supplied to you 
the devotion and tenderness of a son 
—if I have given up my own career 
to be with you in your trouble—let 
this act of mercy to her be my re- 
ward. I ask no other. The lover 
to whom her hand was plighted, and 
who loves her still, has forgotten his 
injuries—why should the father still 
retain his resentment ?” 

The marquis stretched out his 
hand to Frederic, then, with a con- 
vulsive motion, made another at- 
tempt to leave the apartment. Frede- 
ric advanced in front of him towards 
the door of the cabinet, and lifting 
the tapestry that masked the en- 
trance, drew forth the trembling 
Louise, who, throwing herself upon 
her knees, extended her arms in an 
attitude of entreaty to her parents. 
The marquise uttered a cry of joy, 
half-stifled with fast-flowing tears ; 
and the marquis, after a momentary 
struggle of contending passions, raised 
the poor suppliant from the ground, 
and pressing her to his heart, sob- 
bed aloud,—t My child! my child!’ 

Frederic saw that his good work 
was happily completed; and, unable 
to control his own emotions, retired 
to the window till the first burst of 
parental feeling had subsided. 

Rapid and broken were the words 
that passed on both sides; and as 
soon as he could command himself 
80. _ to speak calmly, the marquis 
said,— 

‘We know what you have suf- 
fered ; but you shall suffer no more. 
You shall not be twice punished for 
your fault.’ 

‘No, my beloved,’ added the mar- 
quise, ‘all is forgotten and for- 
given. You are returned to the 
asylum of your youth, like a child 
that has strayed in the darkness and 
comes back again to find its cradle !’ 

* Mother, you must not speak such 
words.’ 

‘Why must I deny my heart the 
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joy of welcoming you, Louise? And 
a are others, also, to make ha y: 
Think of what our noble Frederic 
has suffered. But now you are in 
our arms again, let us look only to 
the happiness of the future.’ 

‘Mother, it may not be. You 
know not what you propose. Su- 
preme would be the bliss of this 
asylum to my aching spirit; but it 
may not be. You forget that I have 
brought disgrace upon you, and that 
own lips have pronounced my 

anishment. You forget that you 
have published my death to the 
world. How can you recall me to 
my life without compromising your 
honour? And if you could, my 
presence here would cast a slur upon 
your name.’ 

‘What does that signify ?’ ex- 
claimed the marquis. ‘I have more 
need of your care than of the opinion 
of the world. You will not break 
my heart by leaving me again ?” 

Louise raised her eyes quietly, and 
looking with a strange solemnity in 
the face of her father, replied,— 

* Remember, sir, the device of your 
house—Tout pour l’honneur! You 
have always been faithful to your 
a and it is not when your 

airs are white with age, and the 
world is vanishing from your sight, 
that in a moment of weakness you 
should forsake them. I, too, have a 
duty to perform. When I became 
unworthy of being any longer re- 
garded as your child, I felt that a 
severe obligation was imposed on me. 
I have not hesitated to discharge it. 
Do not think the less of my love for 
you, of the heart that bleeds while it 
enters upon the strict path of its 
duty. Sacred and irrevocable vows 
call me away, far from the home of 
my childhood, and from all my 
earthly ties.’ 

* What mean these terrible words?” 
demanded the marquis. 

‘Merciful Father! sustain me,’ 
exclaimed Frederic, covering his face 
with his hands. 

Louise opened the large mantle . 
which concealed her inner dress, and 
disclosing a robe of serge, and a 
wooden cross suspended from a black 
riband, said,— 

‘I am a Carmelite!’ 


The source from whence some of 
the particulars of this legend are 
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derived, and in which the lady is 
called Julie de Fenestranges, ends 
here ; but the larger chronicles sup- 
ply us with an historical sequel to 
the story, from which we learn that 
the Marquis and Marquise de Pour- 
pagne did not long survive the second 
and final separation from their 
daughter, and that the Vicomte 
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d’Avreuil, who remained with them 
to the last, rejoined the army, and 
found the death he sought in the 
Low Countries. The race of De 
Pourpagne became extinct; and the 
deserted chateau and its Hanging 
woods and gardens went to waste 
and ruin. 


LINES WRITTEN AT TORBAY. 


How lovely is the night! in placid rest 

The distant bay reposes; we may hear 

The breathing of its gently heaving breast : 
Lulled by the stars it sleeps, while full and clear, 
The lofty moon, above the oe port, 


Sitteth enthroned, a queen, amid 


er brilliant court. 


There is a holy calmness in the air 
When night, star-mantled, soothes the tired world ; 
When all things cease from weary toil and care, 
And being in day’s busy turmoil hurled ; 
When angels watch o’er childhood’s happy sleep, 
And o’er their young wards’ future hardships kindly weep. 


The shrill-voiced grasshopper that sang all day 

By the warm road-side, now hath gone to rest : 

The merry butterflies have fled away ; 

The ladybird in safety found her nest, 

And hears in dreams a lisping voice that sings,— 
‘Fly to thy children dear, O bird with gauzy wings!’ 


From where we now recline, the moon’s pale fire 
Seems to arise from out the purple sea, 
As the rich sounds arise from off the lyre, 
When its bright chords are ringing gloriously 
Beneath the daring, all-commanding hand 

Of heaven-born Genius, ever powerful and grand ! 


And so we often fancy the bright gleams 
That hover on the soul’s depths are our own. 


It is not so 


but for the gracious beams 


Which God in mercy on fallen man hath thrown, 
What fearful shadows on our minds would roll! 
Thank God, his pure reflection cheers the loving soul ! 



















We were examining some quaint 
old pictures in our chamber in 
an old country inn, when we came 
to one representing the ‘ good Queen 
Bertha’— riding forth on her pal- 
frey, and knitting by theway. ‘The 
inscription beneath notified this fact, 
and reminded me of a namesake of 
the royal lady who had also re- 
joiced in the familiar appellation of 
‘good.’ My Dame Bertha was two 
score and ten years old when we 
first were known to each other ; cir- 
cumstances inducing a friendship be- 
tween us, which led her to narrate 
the singular experiences of her life. 
Dame Bertha resided in River Mill 
Cottage with her half-brother, Mr. 
Simon the miller, who was rather 
more than ten years her junior. 
Imagine the low-roofed, grey-gabled 
dwelling, the perfection of well- 
ordered neatness, with its trimly-kept 
flower-garden sloping down to the 
water side—the sparkling, beautiful 
river, dear to every honest angler’s 
heart ! 
I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Through quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still. 
The meal sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door, 
Made misty with the floating meal. 
TENNYSON. 
The whole scene personified peace, 
plenty, and contentment; nor was 
the personification false—the sister 
and brother, with their meek affec- 
tion and universal benevolence, add- 
ing to its tranquil charms. 

Mr. Simon the miller was a small, 
well-made, tidy bachelor, with a 
clean-shaved round face, and bright 
blue eyes; very particular in his 
personal appointments, and in all 
the minutie of life, was Mr. Simon, 
both relative to business or pleasure. 
The former, namely, the mill and its 
thriving trade, he inherited from his 
father; while the latter consisted 
solely of a passion for piscatorial 
pursuits, engrossing all spare time 
which Mr. Simon could give from 
the concerns of his mill. He never 
read any books save the Bible and 
Izaac Walton ; and therewas a strong 
resemblance between that wotthy 


THE GOOD DAME BERTHA. 
Wild is the sorrow, and deep is the wail. 


piscator and his humble disciple, in 
piety and singleness of heart, and 
also in quaint mannerisms, seeming 
to belong to a former age, and making 
the comely, middle-aged miller, ap- 
pear a far more ancient personage 
than his two score years warranted. 
And the good Dame Bertha—she, 
too, ‘rode forth on her palfrey, knit- 
ting by the way; for her hands 
were never idle. She ordered her 
humble household with perfect regu- 
larity, and taught the poor children ; 
but to enumerate the countless hose 
she manufactured meanwhile were 
impossible. Teaching, she knitted; 
talking, she knitted; riding, she 
knitted; I think she could have 
knitted sleeping as well: and the 
memory of the good Dame Bertha is 
ever associated in my mind with 
that feminine and useful occupation. 
She was a tall, ladylike woman, far 
above her station both in manners 
and appearance, although she never 
aspired to anything beyond it. She 
impressed me with the idea of one 
whom early sorrow had caused to 
find refuge in everlasting knitting, 
as a kind of sedative; for her plea- 
sant, though serious, countenance 
was prematurely aged, and it was 
easy to discern that she had not 
passed through life without thought 
or without care. Dame Bertha and 
Mr. Simon were the children of the 
same mother by different fathers ; 
Mr. Simon, as I have already said, 
being the deceased miller’s son. By 
mere chance I had learnt that Dame 
Bertha’s paternal relatives were of a 
class far removed from that to which 
she now belonged ; there was indeed 
both ‘ blood and breeding’ discernible 
about her, and in after times, when 
I knew how devoted a daughter and 
sister she had proved, I thought the 
epithet of ‘ good’ well bestowed. 

It has often been affirmed that 
fiction stops short of reality, and 
Dame Bertha’s reminiscences fully 
corroborated this truth ; her words, 
nearly as I can remember, ran thus 
(she Lnitting all the while) :— 


‘My mother was an orphan, and 
very young when she became nur- 
sery-governess in a nobleman’s fa- 
mily. The third son returned from 
sea—a wild and thoughtless youth, 
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but unfortunately too handsome and 
insinuating for my mother to with- 
stand the persuasions he used to in- 
duce her to become his wife. They 
were married, and my father was an 
outcast from his family in conse- 
quence. Almost the first thing I 
can remember is my fair young 
mother in her widow's weeds, work- 
ing at her needle, and weeping as she 
worked. Welived in a village a few 
miles from hence, and lodged at a 
baker’s, my mother supporting her- 
self and child by teaching any pupils 
she could get. Sorrow had dimmed 
her charms, but still she was ‘ beauti- 
ful exceedingly ;’ and when anxiety 
and ek undermined her deli- 
cate constitution, a lingering illness 
ensuing, want and misery stared us in 
the face. One day, as I entered the 
baker's shop, timidly asking for an- 
other loaf (we had a heavy bill al- 
ready), a tall, thin old man, with 
silver hair and a pleasant smile, 
patted my head caressingly, in- 
quiring at the same time, ‘ How my 
poor mamma was?’ He put acrown 
piece into my hand — for myself, he 
said. I staredon hearing this. ‘ For 
myself? oh, no! for mamma! — 
mamma has no money!’ And off I 
ran joyously. 

‘This was the first time I saw 
Simon's father, the wealthy miller of 

‘A tender and assiduous friend he 
was for years to my desolate mother ; 
he had seen her in church, and 
sought her out when human aid 
seemed farthest off. She never ima- 
gined that he aspired to be anything 
more than a friend, for he was old 
enough to be her grandfather; but 
she loved him dearly, and revered 
him for his Christian goodness. 
Isaac Evandale, the miller, was uni- 
versally beloved. Simon has his 
father’s comely round face and bright 
blue eyes; he inherits his tidy ways 
too—and love of angling—and bids 
fair to be an old bachelor also. 

‘My mother gradually recovered 
health and spirits beneath this kind 
friend's fostering care; he taught 
me to call him ‘ father,’ long ere he 
became so in reality by marrying my 
mother. 

‘I saw this dear parent weeping— 
she held in her hand a miniature, 
which she kissed repeatedly —I knew 
it was my father’s—she pressed me 
convulsively to her bosom, and knelt 
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down in prayer, for we were alone 
together. A few mornings after- 
wards I saw her kneel before the 
altar of the village church, as the 
old miller’s bride; but she looked 
smiling and happy then, and Isaac 
Evandale exclaimed, as he clasped 
me in his arms,—' Thank God! I 
can be a real father to my little 
Bertha now.’ 

‘ What a pleasant home he made 
for us — tending and ——— my 
gentle mother more fondly, perhaps, 
than the youngest lover could have 
done; and when Simon my brother 
was born, I was not jealous of the 
— stranger—for there was love 
enough left to satisfy even my in- 
ordinate cravings. 

‘I was twelve years old—it was 
my birthday—ah, how well do I 
remember it !—when a letter arrived 
directed to my mother in my father’s 
name; the writing unknown, and 
bearing the postmark of a sea-port 
town. It had been sent from place 
to place in search of her, the writer 
evidently not being acquainted with 
her change of name and abode. 
She opened it with surprise strongly 
depicted on her countenance, saying, 
‘Who can this be from?’ looked at 
the contents, and, with a piercin 
scream and gestures of horror an 
despair combined, fell on the floor as 
one dead. 

‘There was confusion and dismay, 
stifled groans, and dreadful excla- 
mations; in the midst of the con- 
fusion I was hurried away by a 
domestic, not comprehending how a 
letter could have caused all this 
sudden bewilderment. 

‘Our worthy pastor led me to the 
parsonage, and his amiable wife made 
me understand that some great af- 
fliction had befallen my mother; 
but what it was she did not explain. 
To my earnest entreaties she replied, 
that by and bye I might perhaps be 
told the sad circumstances, but I 
must be patient and quiet now, for 
my mother was too ill to see me. 

‘ A stranger arrived, and I went a 
long journey with her, weeping be- 
cause I had not seen my mother in 
her trouble. I was taken to @ 
strange large house (I did not know 
then that it was an inn, never having 
seen such a place before), and brought 
to a bedside, where a pale, haggard- 
looking man lay stretched on the 


couch. He gazed wildly upon me, 
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and tried to clasp me in his hands; 
but I shrank away, calling for 
dear mamma. Then I saw the sic 
man writhe, and I heard sobs of 
agony; and a grand stern lady, 
whom I had not noticed before, took 
my hand and led me away. 

‘Next day, E was told that the 
gentleman whom I had seen in the 
bed had breathed his last; and that 
I was to depart immediately with 
the grand lady to a new home, for 
that my mother was a disgraced per- 
son, aud I must never mention her 
name again. They told me that I 
was a gentleman’s daughter, and 
that if 1 behaved well I should be 
taken care of by his family, the 
lady whom I had seen being my 
aunt—my dead father’s own sister. 
All this I listened to, and endea- 
voured to realize; but when I heard 
them say that I must forget my 
sweet, gentle mother, and never so 
much as name her again, oh! the 
wrath and fierce passion of that mo- 
ment—childish, impotent passion as 
it was—quelled even the grave, stern 
lady, whom I was to call ‘ Aunt.’ 
Vain were all their efforts to pacify 
my indignation and grief: I raved, 
entreated, but it was all unavailing ; 
and my aunt, the Lady Beatrice, be- 
came severe, as to a rebellious cap- 
tive, and treated me henceforth with 
severity and dignified reserve. 

* Much to my amazement I was clad 
in a deep mourning garb—for whom, 
I was not told. Once 1 feared they were 
deceiving me, and that my mother 
was no more; but on asking if this 
were the case, the Lady Beatrice said 
that ‘she was alive—but it would 
have been better for her had she died.’ 

‘The new home to which I was 
taken stood in the midst of a fine 
large park, where huge oak trees 
spread their branches far and wide ; 
groups of deer reposing beneath the 
shade of chestnut and linden ave- 
nues; and gliding past on the tran- 
quil lake, stately swans gracefully 
bent their slender necks. The im- 
mense chambers, so gloomily magni- 
ficent, quite terrified me: how my 
poor, breaking heart, yearned for a 
glimpse of the sunny parlour in our 
cottage by the mill! And my mother’s 
low, sweet lullaby, hushing my baby 
brother to sleep, was far dearer, and 
more melodious to me, than all the 
scientific instrumental music of the 
Lady Beatrice. 
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‘The four succeeding years have 
always appeared to form part of 
some dark, dreary dream. I can 
scarcely realize their actual reality. 
My governess was as severe and su- 
= @ personage as Lady Beatrice 

erself. I was tasked heavily from 
morning till night; but I could not 
learn, for my spirits were broken 
and my mind was paralyzed. Nota 
question dare I ask concerning the 
fate or the well-being of the beloved 
ones, from whom I had been so 
cruelly parted ; for if [ventured to al- 
lude to any former associations, those 
around seemed utterly shocked at 
the flagrant impropriety. Unceasing 
discipline was practised; my vulgar- 
isms were hinted at; and I over- 
heard Lady Beatrice say to my go- 
verness,— 

**She must be made a lady, for m 
dead brother’s sake. But she is dread- 
fully stupid and obstinate withal, 
and devoid of affection and sensi- 
bility; the base blood overpowers 
that pure, noble current, which un- 
happily mingles in her veins. How- 
ever, by fair means or foul, she 
must be broken in so as not to dis- 
grace us.’ 

‘Oh! those long bitter years of my 
seemingly hopeless captivity; when 
I never heard the voice of tenderness 
or commendation ; when I yearned 
for a bosom on which to weep, and 
could find none! I used to dream 
of our pleasant home by the river 
side ; again I was culling the flowers 
on its banks to make garlands for 
my baby brother; I heard the foam- 
ing waters of the mill-dam, and 
woke, to hear the wailing winds 
among the ancient trees, and to be 
urged on with irksome tasks,—the 
sole recreation of the day being in 
walking up and down the long ave- 
nues with my governess, or, in win- 
ter, parading the gravelled terrace. 
At length ‘i fell “canquenie ill; 
Lady Beatrice used to come and look 
at me with the physician, but never 
alone—a sick chamber was distaste- 
ful to her. 

‘My nurse was a kind, motherly 
creature; and I was almost sinful 
enough to rejoice in my illness, be- 
cause it was so soothing to have her 
near me. She was a common hired 
nurse from the village; but she was 
a mother, tender-hearted, and pitying. 
To her I confided my singular story, 
and all my sorrows, asking if she 
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thought my dear mamma had for- 

tten me? When she answered 
*No!’ how I hugged her, and sob- 
bed in her arms. Through her means 
I wrote to my mother; nor did I 
write in vain. Nurse managed a 
meeting between us; but could the 
wreck I beheld be my young and 
lovely mother? Clad in widows’ 
weeds a second time, for within a 
week after the reception of that fatal 
letter the good old miller was found 
dead in his bed. 

* What a meeting that was between 
mother and child; in vain she had 
appealed for permission to see me; 
in vain—her prayers were refused. 
But what had she done? What did 
all this mean? Why was I taken 
from my home? And who was the 
dying man I had shrunk from at the 
inn, where I first beheld the Lady 
Beatrice ? 

‘The disclosure was not made till 
afterwards, for she feared to be 

rted from me again ; and little else 

id we do than embrace and cling to 
each other. 

‘* Take me with you, mother,’ I 
cried; ‘leave me not here to die— 
they will kill me—they revile you, 
and they are unkind to me. Are 
you not my own beloved mother, and 
who shall part us more ?” 

‘ Wildly wept that dearest mother 
—wildly she exlaimed,— 

**And why should I resist her 
—— She is my child, and I 
will tell her all. God will judge 
not as man judgeth; and He knows 
disgrace cannot fall on my innocent 
Bertha. They will kill her. She 
pines for the warmth of the parent 
nest. I will not resist her prayers!’ 

‘I escaped from my hated prison 
—from my gilded cage. I was in 
our cottage by the mill once more, 
in my mother’s arms, caressing little 
Simon ; and Heaven seemed opening 
to my heart. It is probable that 
the strong arm of the law might 
have reclaimed me, and placed me 
once again beneath the care of my 
father’s relatives; but I was not 
asked for—Lady Beatrice was weary 
and disgusted with me, and con- 
sidered that she had already done 
more than her duty; that I was 
irreclaimable ; and, for the future, 
dead to them all. 

‘The affairs of the mill were ma- 
naged by an active man, whose in- 
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ity could be depended on; and 
when Simon was old enough he un- 
dertook the business for himself. 
Isaac Evandale had left a will, which 
there was none to dispute, bequeath- 
ing all his wealth, unconditionally, 
to = mother and her son. 

‘That dear parent was spared to 
us for five-and-twenty years. I never 
saw her smile, but i know she felt 
perfect peace: and when her sad 
story was made known to me, and 
Simon also, when he became of age 
to receive it, I think, if possible, her 
children’s sympathizing love was re- 
doubled; and though we all three 
continued to live a secluded life, yet 
I never found any outward testimo- 
nies of respect withheld from her. 
That dying man, whose hands I 
had shrank from at the inn, was my 
own father. Shipwrecked, taken pri- 
soner, reported dead, and kept in 
slavery, he had succeeded in escap- 
ing, and reached his native land to 
die; and, far worse than death, to 
learn that his wife was another’s— 
that she had unwittingly disgraced 
him and his innocent daughter. 

‘I knew it was principally for my 
sake that my poor mother had con- 
sented to become the wife of old 
Isaac Evandale the miller; I knew 
how fondly she treasured her first 
husband’s memory—the lover of her 
youth—the being whose loss she had 
never ceased to deplore. 

‘Would they had told me the dying 
man on that inn bed was my father! 
Child as I then was, I could have 
understood all, nor turned awa 
from the clammy embrace. She felt 
this even more bitterly than I. 

‘A shadow rested over us in this 
world, but we were all in all to each 
other; and we learned resignation 
and contentment. My determination 
never to quit my beloved parent’s 
side in preserved me, probably, 
from those temptations to which the 
light - hearted are exposed ; light 
heads often turning to aching hearts.’ 

Dame Bertha finished her knitting 
and her narrative, with no idea that 
she had related a meritorious action 
in the consecration of her spring and 
— on the altar of filial love and 

uty; but it was a touching, beauti- 
ful contemplation—and surely the 
kindly term was never more appro- 
priately bestowed, than in designat- 
ing her as the ‘ Good Dame Bertha!’ 
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DIPLOMACY, DIPLOMATISTS, AND DIPLOMATIC SERVANTS 
OF ENGLAND. 
ECONOMICAL AND ORGANIC REFORM OF THE SYSTEM. 


WO centuries, or two centuries 

and a half ago, the science of 
diplomacy, more especially in Ger- 
many, consisted in deciphering and 
translating charters, diplomas, and 
ancient treaties; in distinguishing 
between muniments and acts dis- 
putable, doubtful, fabricated, par- 
tially false, interpolated, or alto- 
gether forged. For the last seventy 
or eighty years, however, and more 
especially since the epoch of the first 
French Revolution, circumstances 
and events have nearly laid bare to 
the general public—pioneers and all ; 
at all events, to the intelligent and 
instructed public —the minute par- 
ticulars and details, if not the secret 
springs, of negotiations and events, 
which, in the time of Charles V. and 
of Philip I1.,— which, in the reign 
of our own Elizabeth and James; 
and in France, in the reign of 
Henry IV., Louis XIIL., Louis XTV., 
and even so late as the reign of 
Louis XV,— were studiously con- 
cealed from the eyes of the million 
by the exclusiveness, the rigidity, and 
the secrecy of statesmen and politi- 
cians of the elder school. 

These days are now happily past, 
even in the case of civilized despo- 
tisms; or, as the Spaniards say, 
speaking of the ministry of Zea 
Bermudez, of a despotismo illustrado. 
Since 1783 or 1784 in France, and 
indeed antecedently, men have yearn- 
ed for simplicity and straightforward- 
ness in the conduct of public affairs, 
and have sought to find that frank- 
ness, that directness and plain com- 
mon-sense view of things, which one 
is accustomed to meet in the ordinar 
relations between man and man. It 
was all very well in the days of Pére 
Mabillon, and among the brethren of 
the Congrégation de St. Maur, for 
men of profound learning, like the 
authors of the great work L’ Art de 
Vérifier les Dates, to make a scho- 
lastic mystery of the science of char- 
ters and treaties, and to write a 
learned work on the subject like the 
Diplomatique of the learned Cham- 
penois, published, if we remember 
rightly, somewhere about 1660: but 
how the man who in England or 


France would talk of the science of 
diplomacy as a mystery would be 
laughed at for his pains; and every 
commis voyageur of France, and every 
smart bagman of England travelling, 
either in the soft goods or the hard- 
ware line, would say, Talk not to us 
of diplomacy as understood by the 
Cecils and Walsinghams, by the 
Dudley Digges, the Carletons, the 
Winwoods, the Carews, the Ed- 
mundes, the Nauntons, the Anthony 
Bacons, the Sir Thomas Bodleys, and 
the Sir Henry Wootons; by the 
D’Ossats, the Jeannins, the Sullys, 
the Villerois, the Du Plessis Mor- 
nays, the De la Boderies, and the 
Barillons of former days; but talk 
to us of the foreign policy of England 
and France ; of their moral, material, 
and trading interests ; of the number 
of their armies and of their fleets ; of 
their means of aggression and of 
defence; of the spirit and volition 
of their people ; of the bent and in- 
clination of their representative and 
public assemblies ; of their revenue, 
taxation, and public expenditure ; of 
their commerce; inland navigation; 
system of banking, of currency, of 
trade; and of intercommunication, 
whether by roads, canals, or railways ; 
and then we shall understand what 
you mean by the antiquated word 
diplomacy, foreign affairs, public 
laws of Europe, and that which 
French statesmen of the olden time 
called la science des ambassadeurs. 
For the modern Englishman or 
Frenchman unbred to the craft would 
contend that diplomacy no longer is, 
or at least no longer ought to be, 
what it was formerly considered,—a 
knowledge of pacts and of treaties, 
and of the interpretation put upon 
these pacts and treaties by congresses, 
either of ministers or of crowned 
heads. No doubt it is necessary to 
the accomplished diplomatist, as in- 
deed it is to the well-informed states- 
man, politician, gentleman, or scho- 
lar, to know the bearing of great 
treaties, the number, real force, and 
value of land and sea forces of a 
country, the disposition and genius 
of a people, and the inclinations of 
her sovereigns, statesmen, and lead- 
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ing minds. But since rail and steam 
have — a time and 
space, the interests uro na- 
ion have been cuiiently chant 
and modified ; and since the Congress 
of Vienna, which may be called the 
last settlement of Europe, wonderful 
changes have been silently taking 
lace in most European states. We 
0 not mean to say that in all times 
and in all circumstances the interests 
of a people have not varied with cir- 
cumstances, or that these interests, or, 
if you will, passions, have not been 
limited and controlled by the text 
and spirit of public law, by written or 
verbal conventions regulating boun- 
daries, modes of succession, &c. Yet 
since the first French Revolution—or, 
in other words, within the last sixty 
ears, and more especially within the 
twenty years—he must have been 
an inobservant man who has not re- 
marked that the old canons of public 
law have been weakened, have been 
less appealed to by publicists and 
politicians ; and that the settlement 
of Europe as fixed at the Congress of 
Vienna by no means stands now on 
the same foundation as it stood an- 
teriorly to 1830, much less does it 
stand on the same foundation on 
which it stood anteriorly to Febru- 
ary 1848. Principles, opinions, and 
interests have changed ; public opi- 
nion and public feeling have changed 
throughout the whole of Europe, as 
the events of the last twenty-seven 
months too abundantly and too loudly 
testify. How vain, then, the attempt 
to collect and to string together in 
one work the different pretensions 
which have so long exercised and 
fatigued the diplomacy of Europe. 
What could be more ridiculous than 
the publication of such a tableau in 
a.v. 1850? It would but reveal the 
ambition of princes and the misery 
of nations; it would be but a record 
of the dreams of ambition and of the 
spoils of conquest. Yet till the 
epoch of the first French Revolution, 
diplomatists loaded their memories 
with the provisions of treaties and 
conventions, and spoke a language 
which, in reference to the actual and 
work-a-day world in which we now 
live, and move, and have our being, 
would be deemed hallucinated or 
demented. 
After the Thirty Years’ War the 
Treaty of Westphalia became the base 
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of the public law and of the peace of 
Europe. Itsclauses, deemed unchange- 
able and eternal, were referred to in 
all subsequent treaties. But the coali- 
tion against Louis XIV. produced, 
at the end of the War of the Suc- 
cession, another and a different order 
of things, of which the Treaty of 
Utrecht was the symbol and the 
exponent. This treaty in its turn 
was modified by the Treaty of Vienna 
of 1735 ; of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; 
and most of all by the first partition 
of Poland, which took place in 1773 ; 
and by those subsequent partitions 
‘which produced, first, the anarchy, 
and secondly, directly tended to the 
annihilation of the nationality of that 
aes chivalrous, but inconstant 
e. 

Thus it is that in more modern 
times diplomacy, or the science of the 
foreign relations of states, has been 
perpetually shifting, and that the 
art of negotiation, embracing as it 
does the entire system of interests 
arising out of the relations existing 
between nations, is perpetually un- 
dergoing modification and change. 

The chief modern writers on the 
diplomatic art are Germans, and 
these persevering and theoretic plod- 
ders have, as is their wont, overlaid 
their treatises with much crude spe- 
culation—with a great deal of the 
lumber of a useless learning—with 
much that is dry—with much that is 
dusty, effete, and outworn: yet, 
midst all the rubbish which has been 
carted into Leipsic during the last 
half-century by the Martens, the 
Sschmaltz, and others not necessary 
here to name, and which has been 
given to the public by the Mylius, 
the Brockhaus, the Dieterichs, the 
Ungers, the Leos, and other accou- 
cheurs of prolific and ponderous 
authors, pregnant occasionally with 
monstrous and misshapen births, 
something, nevertheless, that is va- 
luable, both in fact and in specula- 
tion, has occasionally issued from 
the literary womb of Allemania. 
For instance, all men are agreed with 
Charles de Martens that the most 
legitimate end of diplomacy is to pro- 
vide for the peace and security of 
states—to prevent, by concession or 
explanation, the preparations for 
wars—and to terminate speedily 
hostilities should peace and unity be 
once interrupted. Every sane man 
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will agree with De Martens in think- 
ing it ought, also, to be the end and 
object of diplomacy to facilitate rela- 
tions and intercommunication among 
states by a reciprocity of commerce, 
and to seek to unite mankind as 
brothers andfriends. Itis agreed by 
all the text-writers, whether German, 
French, or Dutch, that the diplomacy 
of a nation should be neither mobile, 
Machiavelic, over- prompt, nor over- 
active; that it should be generally 
patient, passive, and, so to speak, 
expectative, unless where the subject 
matter is an exchange of friendliness 
or of good offices. This completely 
tallies with Talleyrand’s instructions 
to a young, ardent, and able minister 
plenipotentiary, who was just about 
to enter for the first time on his 
functions,—‘ Et sur-tout point de zéle, 
Monsieur. 

It will hence be concluded, that 
while it is the business of an able 
and honest diplomatist to obviate, by 
prompt and placable explanation, the 
necessity of war, it is also his duty 
to have ever in view the safety and 
dignity of the State of which he is a 
servant. As the principles of the 
science of which he is the minister, 
the upholder, and the exponent, have 
their source in international law, or 
that positive law of nations which 
forms the common law of every 
civilized people, he should be pre- 

red to act openly by those rules 
which fix the rights, and prescribe 
the duties, of States, whether in peace 
or in war. 

If it be important to civilized 
society that citizens should not be 
troubled in the possession of, or suc- 
cession to, their estates—it imports 
not in a less degree to the general 
society of nations that they should 
uninterruptedly enjoy their limits, 
frontiers, privileges, and dominion. 
As the general purpose of civil com- 
merce or municipal law ought to be 
to prevent and obviate evils between 
individuals, so the purpose and intent 
of the law of nations, whose views 
are larger, and whose scope is more 
extensive, ought to be to reconcile 
differences and to prevent wars. 

Le Droit des Gens (says St. Real*) 
renferme les régles de la conduite des 
hommes consideré de peuple a peuple, en 
tant que formant la societé générale des 
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nations, et une république dans la- 
quelle chaque peuple n’est que comme 
une grande famille. 

A perfect and honest diplomacy, 
therefore, should be based on the 
interest of communities, and he is the 
best foreign minister who pursues, 
avoiding the extremes of inertness 
and mobility, the calm, even, yet ever 
watchful, tenor of his way. The 
vain, the restless, the intriguing, the 
turbulent minister, must become the 
bane of his own country, and such a 
man does not, and indeed ought not 
to, obtain the confidence or esteem 
of foreign nations. In pursuing all 
the points which are indispensable to 
insure the independence and pros- 
perity of Great Britain, her internal 
wealth and external safety, a foreign 
minister, ambassador or envoy, can 
and ought in any part of the world 
to preserve his honour, his conscience, 
and his integrity—can be the ex- 
cellent public servant of his sove- 
reign, and the Integer vite scelerisque 
purus of the Roman poet. 

The diplomatic career thus pro- 
perly appreciated and honourably 
followed is among the first in moral 
and political importance. The laws 
which govern the intercourse of 
nations are fixed and defined, and 
ought to have their sanction in a 
high morality. No nation can or 
ought to depart from these laws 
without ultimately compromising 
either its well-being or its existence. 

L’intérét des états (says Royer Col- 
lard) est tellement lié a l’observation de 
ces lois, qu’ils ne peuvent presque jamais 
s’en écarter, dans des circonstances 
graves sans compromettre leur propre 
conservation, ou au moins leur bien-étre. 
Il se trouve en Europe un assez grand 
nombre de puissances, égales en force et 
en richesses, toutes capables de lutter 
contre la nation qui voudrait troubler 
l’ordre général, et toutes les fois qu’un 
peuple s’est montré manifestcment in- 
juste, il a été obligé de céder tét ou tard 
devant la résistance des autres. 


Tt is in this sense, as the Count de 
Garden remarks, that this political 
equilibrium operates as a conserva- 
tive principle in international law ; 
and he might have added, operates 
also on the consciences of ambas- 
sadors, of ministers, and of states- 
men, whether at home or abroad. 
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How much, then, of the happiness 
and misery of mankind—how much 
in the lot of nations, may depend on 
the combinations and conclusions of 
one great, one adroit, or one faithless 
and unprincipled mind in this science ! 
In the early part of this century, see 
how the conduct and resolves of Pitt 
in our country, and the flexible, 
supple, adroit, and unprincipled tac- 
tics of Talleyrand, influenced for a 
time—and for a time not inconsider- 
able either—the fate and fortunes of 
Europe! 

In more ancient times embassies 
were, for the most part, occasional or 
temporary. But since the end of the 
sixteenth century they have become 
permanent in all the states of the 
great European family. When one 
great power determined on fixing its 
envoy, or minister plenipotentiary, 
in a capital, others soon followed the 
example. A new system of diplo- 
macy was the result. To the general 
stagnation, but occasional vehemence 
and vigour of the middle ages, suc- 
ceeded more animated, more viva- 
cious, more patient, more poeeas 
and more peaceful struggles. In this 
respect the world has been a gainer. 
Since the establishment of permanent 
embassies there has been infinitely 
more astuteness, subtlety, and keen- 
ness displayed by ambassadors and 
ministers; but there have been fewer 
wars, fewer deeds of violence and 
rapine, fewer unprovoked aggressions. 

he qualifications required for the 
diplomatic career, we need hardly 
say, are many and various. To a 
— knowledge of history and the 
aw of nations should be united a 
knowledge of the privileges and du- 
ties of = ae op agents, an acquaint- 
ance with the conduct and manage- 
ment of negotiations, the physical 
and moral statistics, the political, 
military, and social history of the 
powers with which the ambassador's 
nation comes into most frequent in- 
tercommunication. To this varied 
knowledge, it is needless to state, the 
negotiator should join moderation, 
dexterity, temper, and tact. An am- 
bassador should be a man of learning 
and a man of the world; a man of 
books and a man of men; a man of 
the drawing-room and a man of 
the counting-house; a preur che- 
valier, and a man of labour and of 
business. He should possess quick 
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faculties, active powers of observa- 
tion, and that which mili men 
call the coup d’ail. He should be of 
urbane, pleasant, and affable man- 
ners; of cheerful temper, of good 
humour, and of good sense. He 
should know when and where to 
yield, to retreat, or to advance ; when 
to press his suit strongly, or when 
merely gently to insinuate it indi- 
rectly, and, as it were, by inuendo. 
He should know how to unbend and 
how to uphold his dignity, or rather 
the dignity of his sovereign; for it 
is his business, in whatever quarter 
of the world he may be placed, to 
maintain the rights and dignities of 
his sovereign with vigour and effect. 
It is the union of these diverse, and 
yet not repugnant qualities, that 
gives to an ambassador prestige, 
ascendancy, and power over the 
minds of others,--that acquires for 
him that reputation of wisdom, 
straightforwardness, and sagacity, 
which is the rarest and most valuable 
gift of a statesman. One part of the 
science of diplomacy may be, by even 
a dull man, mastered without any 
wonderful difficulties. It is that po- 
sitive, fundamental, and juridical por- 
tion of the study which may be found 
in books, in treatises—in the history 
of treaties and of wars—in treatises 
on international law—in memoirs, 
letters, and negotiations of ambassa- 
dors--in historical and _ statistical 
works concerning the states of Eu- 
rope, the balance of power, and the 
science of politics generally. 

But the abstract, hypothetical, and 
variable portions of the craft—or, if 
you will, of the science—depending 
on ten thousand varying and vari- 
able circumstances,— depending on 
persons, passions, fancies, whims,— 
caprices royal, national, parliament- 
ary, and personal, is above theory, 
and beyond the reach of books ; and 
can a be learned by experience, 
by practice, and by the most perfect 
and intuitive tact. The traditional 
political maxims, the character of the 
leading sovereigns, statesmen, and 
public men in any given court, as 
well as the conduct of negotiations, 
may be acquired by study, by ob- 
servation, by a residence as secretary, 
as attaché ; but who, unless a man of 
real genius for his art,—who, unless 
a man of real ability and talent, shall 
seize on, fix, and turn to his purpose, 
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the ever-mobile, the ever- varying 
phases of courts, of camps, of coun- 
cils, of senators, of parliaments, and of 
public bodies? No doubt there are 
certain great cardinal and leading 
principles with which the mind of 
every aspirant should be stored. 
But the mere knowledge of princi- 
ples and of the history of the science 
can never alone make a great am- 
bassador, any more than the reading 
of treatises on the art of war can 
make a great commander. 

An ambassador at a first-rate court 
should, indeed, be the minister of 
foreign affairs for his country on a 
small scale; and we know well 
enough that the duties devolving on 
a minister for foreign affairs are 
grave, are delicate, are all important. 

The functions appertaining to the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs have 
been in England during the last two 
years, and certainly also were from 
1793 to 1815, the most important 
and the most difficult connected with 
the public administration. A man, 
to fill such a post properly, requires 
not merely elevation and upright- 
ness of character, but experience, 
tried discretion, the highest capacity, 
the most extensive and varied know- 
ledge and accomplishments. Yet 
how few ambassadors (we can scarcely 
name one) have been in our day, or, 
indeed, for the last century, elevated 
into Principal Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs! Such promotions 
in France have been matters of every- 
day occurrence since and previous to 
1792. Dumouriez, Talleyrand, Rein- 
hard, Champagny, Maret, Bignon, 
Montmorency, Chateaubriand, Po- 
lignac, Sebastiani, De Broglie, Gui- 
zot, Soult, had all been ambassadors 
before they were elevated into the 
higher, the more responsible, and the 
more onerous office. In England, 
since the accession of George I., we 
can scarcely cite, speaking off-hand, 
above four instances. 

In 1716 there was Paul Methuen, 
who had been ambassador to Portu- 
gal in the reign of Queen Anne, 
named Secretary of State for a short 
time, in the absence of Earl Stan- 
hope ; there was Philip Dormer, earl 
of Chesterfield, in 1746; there was 
John, duke of Bedford, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Chesterfield in 1748, 
and who had previously been am- 
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bassador to Paris; and there was 
Sir Thomas Robinson in 1754, who 
had been an ambassador to Vienna. 
In our own day there is scarcely an 
instance. For though George Can- 
ning was ambassador for a short 
time to Lisbon, and the Marquess of 
Wellesley to Spain — though the 
Duke of Wellington was ambassador 
to Paris—was charged with a special 
mission to Russia—was plenipoten- 
tiary at Verona, yet none of these 
noblemen and gentlemen ever regu- 
larly belonged to the diplomatic 
corps. The most illustrious and 
striking instance of an ambassador 
raised into a Secretary of State is 
the case of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
earl of Chesterfield. The character 
of no man within a century and a 
half has been so misrepresented and 
misunderstood. Lord John Russell, 
in the Bedford Correspondence, which 
he edited, charges this nobleman with 
conducting the French nobility to 
the guillotine and to emigration. 
But Lord Chesterfield died on the 
24th March, 1773, sixteen years be- 
fore 1789, and nineteen years before 
1792. To any man of reading and 
research—to any man of a decent 
acquaintance with literature, it is 
unnecessary now to vindicate the 
character of the Earl of Chesterfield. 
He was unequalled in his time for 
the solidity and variety of his attain- 
ments; for the brilliancy of his wit ; 
for the graces of his conversation, 
and the polish of his style. His em- 
bassy to Holland marks his skill, his 
dexterity, and his address, as an able 
negotiator; and his administration 
of Ireland indicates his integrity, his 
vigilance, and his sound policy, as a 
statesman and as a politician. tHe was 
at once the most accomplished, the 
most learned, and the most far-seeing 
of the men of his day ; and in our own, 
there is not one public man to com- 
pare with him. He foresaw and 
foretold, in 1756, that French Revo- 
lution whose outbreak he did not 
live to witness. In 1744 he was 
admitted into the cabinet on his own 
terms, and was soon after entrusted 
with a second embassy to Holland, 
in which his skill and dexterity were 
universally admittea. He was not 
more remarkable for a quick insight 
into the temper of others, than for a 
command of his own. In history, 
TT 
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in literature, in foreign languages, 
he was equally a proficient. With 
classical literature he had been from 
his boyhood familiar. He wrote 
Latin prose with correctness, ease, 
and purity; and spoke that tongue 
with a fluency and facility of the 
rarest among Englishmen, and not 
very common even among foreigners. 
In the House of Lords his speeches 
were more admired and extolled than 
any others of the day. Horace Wal- 

le had heard his own father—had 

eard Pitt—had heard Pulteney — 

had heard Wyndham—had heard 
Carteret; yet he in 1743 declared, 
as is recorded by Lord Mahon, that 
the finest speech he had ever listened 
to was one from Chesterfield. 

For the diplomatic career, Ches- 
terfield prepared himself in a manner 
not often practised in his own, and 
never practised by Englishmen in 
our day. Not content, as an under- 
graduate of Cambridge, with assidu- 
ously attending a course of lectures 
on civil law at Trinity Hall, he ap- 
plied—as the laws and customs of 
other countries, and the general law 
of Europe, were not comprehended 
in that course—to Vitriarius, a cele- 
brated professor of the University of 
Leyden; and, at the recommendation 
of the professor, took into his house 
a gentleman qualified to instruct 
him. Instead of pirouetting it in 
the coulisses of the opera, or in the 
Redouten Saal of Vienna—instead of 
graduating at the Jardin Mabille, or 
the Salle Ventadour— instead of 
breakfasting at the Café Anglais— 
instead of dining at the Café de Paris, 
or swallowing his ices, after the Ita- 
liens or Académie Royale, at Tor- 
toni’s—instead of attending a funcion 
or bull-fight at Madrid, or spending 
his mornings and evenings at Jiiger’s 
Unter den Linden at Berlin—in- 
stead of swallowing Beaune for a bet 
against Russian Boyars at Peters- 
burgh or Moscow, at Andrieux’s 
French Restaurant, or spending his 
nights at the San Carlos,at Naples, 
or the Scala at Milan,—Chesterfield, 
eschewing prima donnas, and the de- 
lights of f rench cookery, and the 
charms of French vaudevilles, set 
himself down in the town, and in 
the university in which Joseph 
Scaliger was a professor, and from 
whence those famous Elzevir edi- 
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tions of classical works issued, to 
learn the public law of Europe. 
These are the arts by which to attain 
the eminence of a Walsingham and 
a Burghley, of a D’Ossat and a 
Jeannin, of a Temple and a De 
Witt. 

Qui cupit optatam cursu  contingere 

metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


All that has been said of a minis- 
ter for foreign affairs applies, though 
in a lesser degree, to those in the 
more responsible employments under 
that minister. It isin the ability, skill, 
and conduct, of those appointed by 
him as ambassadors, envoys, ministers 
plenipotentiary, and chargé des af- 
faires, that in a great degree depends 
the success or the failure of the pro- 
jects of the Government at home. ‘The 
character, capacity, bearing, and con- 
duct, of English agents abroad, have 
undoubtedly an important influence 
on negotiations. One man may, by 
his general credit and character, up- 
hold the honour and dignity of his 
country ; while another may by his 
indiscretion, by his silliness, by his 
ignorance or by his ill-temper, com- 
promise the best-devised schemes and 
the wisest plans. The faults and 
follies of agents at home work only a 
limited mischief, but the faults and 
follies of agents abroad may engage 
the country they represent, or ra- 
ther misrepresent, in expensive wars, 
in hollow or unsound alliances, in 
impracticable schemes, or in unwor- 
thy compliances. The errors of mi- 
nisters and officials at home may be 
corrected ; they are not irreparable 
or irrevocable ; the attention of the 
country is soon awakened to them; 
its indignation is aroused; they are 
removed from office, and the country 
speedily rights itself. But the course 
is widely different in reference to 
foreign relations. A hasty word, an 
inconsiderate speech, a silly jest, a 
prying officiousness or indiscretion, 
may wound a foreign sovereign or 
his favourite minister, and sow the 
seeds of distrust and dissatisfaction, 
of jealousy or discontent, nay, of 
open and undisguised hostility. ‘Thus, 
an inconsiderate or rash word —a 
single false or awkward step—a 
clumsy or jeering remark—an erro- 
neous calculation, or an indiscreet 
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or inopportune combination on the 
part of an envoy, may compromise 
the dignity of the English crown, 
injure the interests of the English 
nation, and destroy the reputation of 
the minister for foreign affairs, who 
is really not to blame, directly or 
personally, but whose accountability 
is legally made out on the principle, 
Qui fecit per alium fecit per se. 

An envoy at a foreign court should 
rarely or ever be without precise 
and definite instructions on any moot 
or disputed point from his principal 
at home. If, however, it should so 
happen that he really is without de- 
finite and precise directions to guide 
and govern his conduct, it should 
only render him the more cautious 
and induce him to refer to his court. 
Sometimes, however, he is obliged to 
act on the instant, and if on such 
occasions his language or his course 
of proceeding be indiscreet, or im- 
prudent, the consequences may be of 
the gravest. It is in such a season 
that a really superior mind has the 
opportunity of exhibiting boldness 
and quickness of conception, fertility 
of invention, and other qualities 
which, though they do not depend 
on learning, reading, or experience, 
yet may be aided and improved by 
learning and experience. ‘Tact, ta- 
lent, and learning, may always do 
much for even a second or third rate 
intellect. But the most brilliant 
genius, and the most original mind, 
may always derive fresh aids and 
appliances from reading, application, 
and experience. It is the business 
of every diplomatic agent to inspire 
confidence into the court te which he 
is accredited. It is also his business, 
by every legitimate means, to learn 
the actual condition, the strength, 
and the weakness, of the court near 
to which he resides. In his com- 
munications to his own Government 
he should speak unreservedly on 
these points, disclosing to the mi- 
nisters at home the advantages they 
may obtain, or the sacrifices they 
must make. The data on which he 
forms his conclusions should be given, 
and every superior and well-balanced 
mind would supply to the archives 
of his native country a valuable 
body of suggestions and remarks, 
moral, physical, statistical, and com- 
mercial, concerning the country and 
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the court in which he exercised di- 
plomatic functions. 

If he views his vocation in the 
proper light, it is in the power of 
few men to effect more good, or to 
avert more evil, than the diplo- 
matist. In the era in which we live 
—in which a man may breakfast in 
London and dine in Paris or Brus- 
sels, supping at Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Cologne — the mission of the diplo- 
matist ought to be a civilising and 
humane mission, worthy of an age of 
the most developed trade, and of the 
highest civilization. In this instant 
season of extended commerce, and in- 
tricate and widely diversified mer- 
cantile relations, if there be a ground 
of rupture, of coldness, or of alien- 
ation, it is the duty of a sensible and 
sagacious envoy to do everything in 
his power to remove all pretext, and 
if there be real cause, all grounds of 
complaint. As a Christian and a 
gentleman, as a civilized member of 
a civilized state, it is his duty to 
excite the best and kindliest feelings 
between communities of men. 

If it be the bounden duty, as it 
must be allowed, of an ambassador to 
cement the bonds of peace and union 
between his own country and the 
nation to which he is accredited, it is 
no less his business to guard that 
nothing should be undertaken against 
the interests of the country of his 
birth. It is also the duty of an 
ambassador to forward the views, and 
to the utmost of his power to protect 
the interests, of such of his country- 
men as appeal to him for aid. 

Without entering into the pas- 
sions, the intrigues, and the vain 
pretensions, of the court at which he 
resides, without entering into the 
contests or struggles of faction, he 
should observe them closely and un- 
remittingly, and forward to his own 
Government copious and detailed 
reports. ‘Trifles, frivolous and un- 
important in appearance, may some- 
times— indeed often do— produce im- 
portant results. ‘The weaknesses, 
follies, and vices of leading statesmen 
and influential public men ought to 
be set forth, not to gratify any im- 
pertinent or prurient curiosity, or 
any despicable malignity, but because 
they are sometimes necessary ingre- 
dients to be taken into account in 
forming a judgment. 
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A nobler and a worthier task 
awaits the retailer of these small 
wares in forwarding to his own 
Government an account of the in- 
stitutions, industry, and adminis- 
trative system; of the internal and 
external relations; of the bent and 
tendency of the people among whom 
he is sojourning. Nor should he 
allow any important discovery in the 
sciences or the arts, made or perfected 
where he resides, to remain unknown 
to his own court. 

In the exercise of his hospitality 
and household duties he should 
maintain relations of amity and 
friendship with men of science, with 
men of letters, and with men of in- 
ventive genius, as well as with dis- 
tinguished statesmen and politicians. 
In this respeet he should follow three 
of the most wonderful men of modern 
times—Peter of Russia, Frederick of 
Prussia, and Napoleon. ‘These re- 
markable conquerors and legislators 
were wont to converse with men 
celebrated in their particular callings, 
such as shipwrights, navigators, en- 
gineers, naturalists, &c. 

It should be the chief business of 
an ambassador to adroitly gain the 
good-will and confidence of the sove- 
reign, statesmen, and natives, of the 
country to which he is sent. To 
effect this he must be a man of con- 
siderable resources, of flexible and 
supple humour, accustomed to deal 
with and manage men. He must be 
above all conventionalities of birth, 
of rank, and of station—a philosopher 
and a man of the world—doing at 
Rome as Rome does, and living at 
Paris like a Frenchman ‘unto the 
manner born.’ Cardinal d’Ossat, the 
son of a blacksmith, born in poverty, 
and the architect of his own fortune, 
achieved these objects for his court 
at Rome. But according to his own 
letters, and according to all the me- 
moirs of his time, D’Ossat had suc- 
ceeded so perfectly that he was 
looked upon as an Italian, not as a 
French cardinal. D’Avaux, one of 
the negotiators of the peace of 
Westphalia, who was ambassador at 
Venice, Denmark, Sweden, and Po- 
land, achieved the same objects for 
his court. But wherever D’Avaux 
went he was considered, not as a 
foreign minister, but as a native—a 
personal friend. The Abbé de la 
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Ville, who had been originally pre- 
ceptor to the children of the Mar- 
quis de Fénélon, and who was ulti- 
mately appointed to the embassy at 
the Hague, into which he had en- 
tered in the humble capacity of 
tutor, succeeded to nearly the same 
extent. 

English diplomacy rarely succeeds 
to this almost unexampled extent, 
and this arises from the peculiar 
constitution, organization, and hier- 
archy of this service. In France, in 
Prussia, in Russia, in America, and 
in most of the other countries of the 
world, men rise in the diplomatic 
service by the mere force of great 
merit, of singular aptitude and abi- 
lity. But in England, high birth, 
considerable fortune, parliamentary 
connexion, or aristocratic influence, 
are the chief passports to the best 
employments in embassies and fo- 
reign missions. In the most com- 
mercial country in the world—in the 
country with the largest number of 
colonies, and the greatest interests at 
stake in every quarter of the globe— 
in a country in which ten years’ 
hence the chief business likely to be 
conducted will be principally, if not 
exclusively, commercial — we select 
for ambassadors, secretaries of lega- 
tion, attachés, and precis writers, 
men of title and parliamentary con- 
nexion, scions or younger brothers 
of great houses just eseaped from 
college. If a poor, unfriended youth, 
who has studied law and languages, 
either at a public school or at a 
university, with the zeal, diligence, 
and success of a Chesterfield, knocked 
at the door of the office for Foreign 
Affairs and asked for employment, 
he would soon learn, even from the 
lowest copying clerk, or, perad- 
venture, from the under-porter, that 
influence, that family and parlia- 
mentary connexion, not merit and 
talent, are necessary to insure even @ 
consulate in our days. 

At a period when so much has 
been said about the cost of our em- 
bassies, and when Lord John Russell 
has brought forward and carried his 
motion for a revision of salaries, 
administrative, judicial, and diplo- 
matic—at a period when Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Henley have both, on behalf 
of the Protectionist party, given no- 
tices of motion on the same question, 
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we conceive we cannot do a more 
acceptable service to the public than 
in pointing general attention to the 
cost of our embassies, and to the 
class of persons chosen to fill these 
employments. 

There is no royal or aristocratic 
road to diplomatic learning, any 
more than there is a royal and aris- 
tocratic road to learning in law, to 
success in surgery or medicine, to 
high competency and command in 
the military or naval service. We 
appoint not men as judges, or em- 
ploy not men as doctors or surgeons, 
or confide our fleets and armies to 
admirals and generals, because they 
are the sons of this duke, the cousins 
of that marquess, or the sons-in-law 
of that peer. Why then, it may be 
asked, in the selection and nomina- 
tion of ambassadors, ministers, and 
envoys, do we pay such homage to 
the influence and recommendation of 
great houses ?—to parliamentary in- 
fluence ?—to back-stairs patronage 
and support? ‘The most despotical 
countries of the Continent select their 
instruments for their fitness, not for 
the patronage they can command. 
Thus Russia sends to us M. Philip 
Brunnow, a native of Saxony, a man 
of humble birth, born at Dresden 
and educated at Leipsic, the brother 
of M. Ernest George Brunnow, who 
is well known in Germany as a pro- 
pagator of the doctrines of Hahne- 
mann, and asa translator into French 
of the more remarkable of Hahne- 
mann’s works. Chance introduced 
M. Brunnow to M. Stourdza, a Greek 
in the diplomatic service of Russia, 
in 1818; and by the means of this 
happy accident the humble youth 
of two-and-thirty years ago, who 
first entered into service at the Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, is now am- 
bassador at London. 

The instance of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian minister, is not 
less remarkable. From a professor 
of the Royal College of Gottingen, 
Mr. Bunsen became the private se- 
oe of Niebuhr (himself the son 
of a Frisian peasant, who rose to be 
ambassador at Rome), and thence 
rose to be chargé d'affaires at Rome, 
then Prussian minister at Munich, 
subsequently at Berne, and ulti- 
mately (in 1841) in this capital of 
London. 
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Such instances might be abund- 
antly multiplied from ancient and 
modern records, if we had the space 
or the time to devote to the subject, 
or did it require to be laboured and 
enforced at any great length. What 
we contend for at present is, that 
the diplomatic staff of England can 
never be thoroughly reformed and 
efficient, till not merely the structure 
and organization of the service, but 
the mode of paying and rewarding 
it, be dnciataly changed. 

Ambassadors and attachés should 
be chosen from no particular race or 
caste of men, but from persons who 
show an aptitude for the profession, 
and a desire to work their way to 
eminence. In most of the Continental 
States there is a faculty at the uni- 
versities of national or diplomatic 
law ; but neither at Oxford, at Cam- 
bridge, nor at Dublin, neither at 
King’s College, nor at any of the 
Scotch universities, that we are aware 
of, is any such faculty to be found. 
This is a capital defect in English 
education—a defect that is not sup- 
plied by any one of the four inns 
of court—either Lincoln’s or Gray's 
ig the Inner or the Middle Tem- 

e. 

. We do not say that the general 
inferiority of the English in negotia- 
tions, so fatal to the influence of our 
cabinet in foreign courts, is altogether 
owing to this circumstance, but it may 
be numbered as one among the causes 
conducing to such an admitted re- 
sult. Leyden, we have already said, 
was famous for its professors of na- 
tional and diplomatic law ; and the 
University of Géttingen has also 
been for more than a century cele- 
brated for lectures given on the Ars 
Diplomatica—prelections in which 
the law of nations and the diplo- 
matic art were largely treated of: 
but no such lectures have ever been 
given in England, unless, indeed, it 
be at the ast India College at 
Haileybury, where the system ofedu- 
cation is very nearly perfect. At Gét- 
tingen, a university appertaining to 
the English crown till the reign of 
her present Majesty, George Fre- 
deric Martens, who has written so 
much on the diplomatic art, gave 
lectures on diplomacy towards the 
close of the last century; and his 
first course was followed by his 
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late royal highness the Duke of 
Sussex, then a student of the Uni- 
versity : and it should also be stated, 
that some of the ablest of the diplo- 
matists who figured in the first 
twenty years of the present ccntury 
were among Martens’ pupils. 

When the lectures of Martens 
ceased, the learned and laborious 
Koch established, about 1796, a prac- 
tical school of diplomacy at Stras- 
burg, and at this school some of 
the ablest of the French, German, 
and Russian—but, singular to state, 
not one English—diplomatists were 
brought up. Here Metternich, Mon- 
gelas, Cobentzel, Pfeffel, Stackelberg, 
Stroganoff, Tolstoy, Razoumoffski, 
Narbonne, D’Oubril, many of the 
Galitzins, M. dela Tremouille, M.de 
Tracy, M. de la Salle, M. de Breze, 
and M. de Custine, studied ; and it 
were needless here to lay stress on 
the advantages which young men just 
entering into public life must have 
derived from such teaching and such 
discipline. There is scarcely one of 
M. Koch's pupils, who followed the 
diplomatic line as a profession, who 
has not risen to some eminence. 

Independently of these aids, edu- 
cated foreigners have one remark- 
able advantage over the generality 
of Englishmen. As the codes of the 
principal states of Europe are founded 
on the Roman law, every educated 
Frenchman, Dutchman, German, 
Italian, Spaniard, is more or less of 
a civilian. He has acquired fixed 
and definite notions of rights and 
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obligations. He has studied the Ro- 
man and Canon law as the founda- 
tion and basis of the law of his own 
country. Early in life he is grounded 
in the general elements of Roman 
jurisprudence—the best ofall found- 
ations—for in the civil law moral 
truths are reduced to the certainty, 
and digested into the form, of a 
science. Now, unless among the 
alumni of the University of Edin- 
burgh, or among the advocates of 
Doctors’ Commons, this is not the 
case in England. Yet a discipline 
of this kind, either in private or in 
public—either in his own study or 
in some college, is necessary to make 
aman a great negotiator, or an able 
public minister. 

Having thus indicated some of the 
defects in the structure, organiza- 
tion, education, and co:aposition of 
our corps diplomatique, let us see of 
what manner of men that corps con- 
sists. The English diplomacy, as at 
present constituted, consists of four 
ambassadors, with secretaries of em- 
bassy and first attachés—of nine en- 
voys extraordinary, secretaries of 
legation, and attachés—of three en- 
voys, with secretaries of legation—of 
seven or eight ministers plenipoten- 
tiary, with secretaries of legation and 
attachés—of four ministers, with se- 
cretaries. The individuals composing 
this motley group, or, as the French 
would say, the personnel, on the Ist 
of January in the present year, were 
thus composed. We proceed alpha- 
betically according to the States :— 


BRITISH MINISTERS AT,— 
America, United States of.—Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, K.C.B. Envoy Ext.; J. F. 


Crampton, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 


Argentine Confederation.—H Southern, Esq. Min. Plen. ; F. L. Ball, Esq. Sec. Leg. 
Austria.—Viscount Ponsonby, G.C.B, Amb. Extr. and Plen. ; A. G. Magenis, Esq. 


Sec. of Leg. 


Bavaria.—J. R. Milbanke, Esq. Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; A. G. Bonar, Esq. Sec. 


of Leg. 


Belgium.—Lord Howard de Walden, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; T. W. Waller, 


Esq. Sec of Leg. 


Brazil.—Lord Howden, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen. ; James Hudson, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 
Chili.—S. H. Sullivan, Esq. Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul General. 

Denmark.—Rt. Hon. H. W. W. Wynn, Env. Ext. ; Peter Browne, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 
Egypt.—Hon. C. A. Murray, Agent and Consul General. 

France.—Marquess of Normanby, Amb, Ext. and Plen.; Lord Wm. Hervey, Sec. 


of Emb. 


Germanic Confederation.—Lord Cowley, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Hon. F. G. 


Molyneux, Sec. of Leg. 


Greece.—Rt. Hon. Thomas Wyse, Min. Plen.; P. Griffith, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 
Hanseatic Towns, Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. —George L. Hodges, Esq. 


Chargé d’ Affaires. 
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Hanover.—Hon. J. D. Bligh, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Hon. G. Edgcumbe, Sec. 


of Leg. 


Mexico.—Chas. Bankhead, Esq. Min. Plen. ; P. W. Doyle, Sec. of Leg. 
Morocco.—J. H. Drummond Hay, Esq. Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Netheriands.—Sir E. C. Disbrowe, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Hon. H. Elliott, 


Sec. of Leg. 


New Granada.—D. F. O’ Leary, Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Persia.— J. Shiel, Esq. Env. Ext. and Min. Plen. ; Lieut.-Col. F. Farrant, Sec. Leg. 
Peru.—H. W. Pitt Adams, Esq. Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Portugal.—Sir George H. Seymour, G.C.B. Env. Ex. and Min. Plen.; Hon. H. G. 


Howard, Sec. of Leg. 


Prussia.—Earl of Westmoreland, Envy. Ex. and Min. Plen.; F. Howard, Esq. Sec. 


of Leg. 


Rio de la Plata.—H. Southern, Esq. Min. Plen. ; F. L. Ball, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 
Russia.—Lord Bloomfield, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Andrew Buchanan, Esq. Sec. 
Sardinia.— Hon. Ralph Abercromby, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Hon. R. Bingham, 


Sec. of Leg. 


Saxony.—Hon. F. R. Forbes, Min. Plen. ; C. T. Barnard, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 
Sicilies (Two).— Hon. W. Temple, Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Lord Napier, Sec. 


of Leg. 


Spain.—(Vacant till the misunderstanding between the Governments of the two 


countries is adjusted.) 


Sweden and Norway.—Sir Thomas Cartwright, Env. Ex. and Min. Plen. ; G. J. R. 


Gordon, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 


Switzerland.—Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. Min. Plen.; Robt. Peel, Esq. Sec. of Leg. 
Turkey.—Sir S. Canning, Amb. Ext. and Min. Plen.; Hon. G. S. S. Jerningham, 


Sec. of Emb. 


Tuscany.—Sir G. B. Hamilton, Min. Plen. ; Hon. P. C. Scarlett, Sec. of Leg. 
Venezuela.—B. H. Wilson, Esq. Chargé d’ Affaires. 
Wirtemberg.—Sir A. Malet, Bart. Env. Ext. and Min. Plen.; A. Craven, Esq. Sec. 


of Leg. 


The reader cannot fail to have 
observed that in this list of ambas- 
sadors, envoys extraordinary, envoys 
and ministers plenipotentiary, there 
are seven peers, namely, Viscount 
Ponsonby, Baron Howard de Wal- 
den, Baron Howden, the Marquess 
of Normanby, Lord Cowley, Earl of 
Westmoreland, Baron Bloomfield ; 
and four sons of peers, namely, the 
Hon. J. D. Bligh, the Hon. Ralph 
Abercromby, the Hon. R. Forbes, 
and the Hon. W. Temple, son of an 
Irish viscount, and brother of her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Among the secre- 
taries of legation, there are brothers 
and sons of peers—as Lord William 
Harvey, the Hon. F. G. Molyneux, 
the Hon. G. Edgeumbe, the Hon. 
Henry Elliott, the Hon. G. Howard, 
the Hon. R. Bingham, Lord Napier, 
the Hon. G.S. 8. Jerningham, the 
Hon. P. C. Scarlett, &c. Now, when 
among all this mob of peers and 
honourables there are not more than 
three or four men whose abilities or 
attainments are above the average, 
yet who have so many important 
and lucrative offices thrust on them, 
namely, Viscount Ponsonby, Lord 


Howden, the Hon. R. Abercromby, 
and Lord Napier, it must appear 
that there is something radically 
vicious in the mode and manner of 
selection. 

If the committee of fifteen gen- 
tlemen, which Lord John Russell 
nominated on Monday, the 22d of 
April, and which consists of the 
Premier, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Cobden, Sir J. Y. 
Buller, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Napier, 
Mr. Henry Drummond, Mr. Wil- 
liam Evans, Sir W. Molesworth, 
Mr. Henley, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr. Walter, and Mr. Deedes, are 
determined really to probe the sys- 
tem to the bottom, or if such a 
scrutiny or examination should re- 
sult from the motions of Messrs. 
Disraeli and Henley, we have no 
doubt that not merely modification, 
but important changes, must take 
place in the nomination, appoint- 
ment, and salaries, of the English 
corps diplomatique. : 

Mr. Disraeli had no opportunity 
of bringing forward his motion on 
the day announced, but we under- 
stand it is his intention to do so at 
an early period. 
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The salaries and allowances for house-rent are, as nearly as we can 
obtain them, according to the sums set down in the following table :— 


Residence. Character. Salary. Zi 


France—Ambassador ... £10,000 
Sec. of Embassy ... 1,000 
First Attaché \ 400 
Russia—Ambassador ... 10,000 £1000 
Sec. of Embassy... 1,000 
First Attaché 400 
Austria—Ambassador... 9,000 900 
Sec. of Embassy ... 900 
First Attaché 250 
Turkey—Ambassador... 6,500 
Sec. of Embassy ... 550 
First Attaché 250 
Spain—Envoy Ex. and 
Min. Plenipoten. 6,000 
Sec. of Legation ... 550 
First Attaché 250 
Prussia— Envoy Extra. 
and Minis. Plen. 5,000 
Sec. of Legation ... 550 
First Attaché 250 
Washington—En. Extr. 
Min. Plenipoten. 4,500 
Sec. of Legation ... 550 
First Attaché 200 
Naples—Envoy Ex. and 
Min. Plenipoten. 4,000 
Sec. of Legation ... 500 
First Attaché 
Portugal—Envoy Extra. 
and Min. Plen. 
Sec. of Legation ... 
First Attaché 
Brazil—Envoy Extraor. 
and Min. Plen. 
Sec. of Legation ... 
First Attaché 
Holland—Envoy Extra. 
and Min. Plen. 
Sec. of Legation ... 
First Attaché 


4,000 
500 


There is scarcely one of these 
legations in which we would not 
propose some reduction in the salary 
and allowance of the ambassador, 
and occasionally an increase of salary 
to the secretary of embassy and paid 
attachés. But as the nature of om 
reductions would require consider- 
able specification and detail, we re- 


Allow. 


Residence. Salary. 6+ Rent 


Character. 


Belgium—Envoy Extra. 
and Min. Plen. £3,600 £400 

Sec. of Legation ... 500 

First Attaché 
Sweden—Envoy Extra. 

Sec. of Legation ... 
Denmark—Envoy 

Sec. of Legation ... 500 
Bavaria—Envoy 3,600 400 

Sec. of Legation ... 500 
Sardinia—Envoy 3,600 500 

Sec. of Legation ... 500 
German Diet—-Min. Pl. 2,600 

Sec. of Legation ... 400 

Attaché and German 

Translator 200 

Wirtemberg—Min. Pl. 2,000 

Sec. of Legation ... 400 
Tuscany—Min. Plenipo. 2,000 

Sec. of Legation ... 400 
Switzerland — Min. PI. 2,000 

Sec. of Legation ... 400 
Greece — Min. Plenipo. 2,000 

Sec. of Legation ... 400 
Mexico— Min. Plenipo. 3,600 

Sec. of Legation ... 600 

First Attaché 200 
Columbia—Min. Plenip. 3,000 

Sec. of Legation ... 600 

First Attaché 300 
Buenos Ayres—Min. Pl. 3,000 

Sec. of Legation ... 500 
Chili—Agent 1,000 

Minister . 

Secretary 
Peru—Minister ...... 

Secretary 
Guatemala—Minister 

Secretary 
Banda—Minister 


3,000 400 
500 
3,000 400 


5,900 


£131,050 
9,950 


£141,000 


serve the details of our plan of 
Economical Diplomatic Reform for 
our June Number, in which we pro- 
pose to enter into the question fully, 
and with the advantages accruing 
from the discussions on the motions 
of the honourable member for Bucks 
and the honourable member for 
Oxfordshire. 





